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A  SMALLER  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 


PART  L  — ACCIDENCE. 


Chapter  I. — The  Alphabet. 

§  1.  The  Latin  Language  was  the  language  of  Latium,  of 
which  Eome  was  the  chief  city.  The  conquests  of  the 
Romans  caused  it  to  spread  over  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  over 
the  greater  part  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Latin  Lan- 
guage is  no  longer  spoken,  but  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Poi-tuguese  languages  are  mainly  derived  from  it. 

§  2.  The  Latin  Alphabet  consists  of  25  letters,  being  the 
same  as  the  EngKsh  without  W. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  0,  P, 
a,    b,    c,  d,    e,    f,    g,   h,    i,    j,    k,    1,    m,    n,    o,    p, 
Q,  E,  S,  T,  U,  V,  X,  Y,  Z. 

q,    r,    s,  t,    u,    V,    X,    y,    z. 

Obs.  1.  Originally  i  was  used  to  express  also  the  semivowel/,  and  v  to  de- 
note both  the  vowel  sound  m  and  the  semivowel  sound  v. 

Obs.  2.  The  letter  y  does  not  belong  to  the  old  Latin  alphabet,  and  occurs 
only  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

§  3.  The  letters  are  divided  into  Vowels,  which  can  be 
soimded  by  themselves ;  and  Consonants,  which  cannot  bo 
sounded  without  a  Vowel. 

§  4.  The  Vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y. 

§  5.  Consonants  are  divided  into  Mutes,  Liquids,  Sibilants, 
and  Semivowels. 

The  Mutes  are  di\aded  according  to  the  vocal  organ 
which  is  chiefly  employed  in  pronouncing  them. 


Labials      (lip-letters) 
Gutturals  'tliroat-letters) 
Dentals      (tceth-lutters) 

Sharp  oj-Thin. 

P 

C  (A-,  q) 
t 

Flat  or  Medial. 
h 

d 

Aspirated, 
(none). 

SM.  L.  G. 
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2  PAKTS   OF    SPEECH.  §  <) 

The  Liquids  are  I,  in,  n,  r. 

The  Sibilants  are  s,  x,  and  z.  X  is  compounded  ot  c.s  or 
gs  :  as,  dux  =  dues,  a  leader ;  rex  =  regs,  a  king.  X  and  z  are 
sometimes  called  double  consonants. 

The  Semivowels  are  j  and  u. 

Ois.  1.  Xis  used  only  before  a  at  the  beginning  of  a  few  -words:  as,  Ka- 

lendae,  the  Calends. 
Obs.  2.  Q  is  used  only  before  u  :  as,  sPquor,  I  follow. 

§  6.  A  Diphthong  is  the  blended  sound  of  two  vowels 
meeting  in  one  syllable.  The  diphthongs  are  ae,  oe,  au, 
which  are  in  common  use ;  and  eu,  ei,  ui,  which  occur  in 
only  a  few  words. 

Ohs.  The  diphthongs  ae  («>),  oe  [cs),  are  pronounced  as  e. 

§  7.  A  Syllable  consists  of  one  or  more  letters  pronounced 
together,  and  ha\'ing  only  one  vowel  sound. 

A  Syllable  is  either  short,  long,  or  doubtful,  according  as 
the  vowel  belonging  to  it  is  pronounced  rapidly,  or  slowly, 
or  sometimes  rapidly  and  sometimes  slowly.  This  charac- 
teristic of  a  vowel  or  syllable  is  called  its  quantify. 

A  short  mwd  is  marked  by  (-)  :  as,  pater,  a  father. 

Obs.  A  vowel  followed  by  another  vowel  is  usually  short :  as,  pQer,  a  boy. 

A  long  vowel  is  marked  by  (~),  and  may  be  either  long  by 
nature  :  as,  mater,  a  mother;  or  long  by  position  :  as,  mensa, 
a  table ;  dux,  a  leader.  A  vowel  is  long  by  position,  when 
it  is  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants  or  by  a  double 
consonant. 

Obs.  1 .  These  marks  of  Quantity  were  not  used  by  the  Latin  writers ;  serving 

only  for  grammatical  purposes. 
Obs.  2.  All  diphthongs  are  long  by  nature  :  as,  aurae,  breezes. 

A  doubtful  vowel  is  sometimes  short,  sometimes  long :  as, 
amo  or  amo,  /  love,  tenebrae  or  tenebrae,  darkness. 

Obs.  A  vowel  is   doubtful  when  followed  by  a  mute  and  a  liquid,  especially 
I  or  r:  as,  dQplex  or  duplex,  twofold;  tenebrae  or  tenebrae,  darkness. 

§  8.  Accent. — In  words  of  two  syllables  the  accent  is  on 
the  first  syllable :  as,  miisa,  a  muse,  dolus,  deceit. 

In  words  of  thi'ee  or  more  syllables  the  accent  is  on  the 
last  syllable  but  one,  if  this  syllable  is  long  :  as,  Eomanns, 
a  Roman  ;  or  on  the  last  syllable  but  two,  if  the  last  syllabi  o 
but  one  is  short :  as,  dominus,  a  lord. 


§  12.  PARTS   OF   SPEECH.  3 

Chapter  II. — Parts  of  Speech.    Inflexion.    Stem. 

§  9.  There  are  eight  parts  of  speech  : 

I.  The  XouN  Substantive,  or  simply  Substantive,  is  the 
name  (Komen)  of  a  person  or  thing:  as,  Caesar,  Caesar; 
vir,  a  man  ;  domus,  a  house  ;  virtus,  valour. 

Obs.  Names  of  persons  and  places  are  caWcd  Proper  ^ouns :  all  other  Sub- 
stantives are  called  Common  N^ouns  or  Appellatives. 

II.  The  Noun  Adjicctive,  or  simply  Adjective  (Adjec- 
tlvum.  joined  to),  is  joined  to  a  Substantive  to  express  its 
quality  or  natui'e  :  as,  bonus  vir,  a  good  man. 

III.  The  Pkoxoun  (Pronomen)  is  used  instead  of  a  Sub- 
stantive :  as,  ego,  /;  tu,  thou. 

IV.  The  Verb  (Verbum,  icord)  is  the  word  by  which  we 
make  an  assertion  about  something :  as,  equus  ciiiTit,  the 
horse  runs  ;  vii-  sedet,  the  man  sits. 

V.  The  Adverb  (Adverbimn)  is  joined  to  Verbs,  Ad- 
jectives, and  other  Adverbs,  to  qualify  their  meaning :  as, 
celeriter  cunit,  he  runs  quickly;  magis  pius,  more  dutiful; 
satis  din,  long  enough. 

VI.  The  Preposition  (Praepositio)  is  placed  before  Sub- 
stantives to  mark  their  relation  to  other  words  :  as,  in,  in  ; 
habito  in  urbe,  I  dwell  in  the  city. 

VII.  The  Conjunction  (Conjunctio)  unites  words  and  sen- 
tences :  as,  et,  and ;  lit,  in  order  that :  vii"  et  femina,  the  man  and 
the  woman ;  edimiis  tit  vivamus,  loe  eat  in  order  that  ive  may  live. 

VIII.  The  Interjection  Tlnterjectio)  is  a  word  of  excla 
mation :  as,  heu,  alas ! 

§  10.  There  is  no  article  in  the  Latin  language :  thus 
domus  may  be  translated  by  either  house,  or  a  house,  or  the  house. 

§  11.  Substantives,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  and  Verbs  are 
inflected :  that  is,  their  final  syllables  are  changed  in  order 
to  mark  their  number  or  relation  to  other  words. 

The  inflexion  of  Substantives,  Adjectives,  and  Pronouns 
is  called  Declension  (Declensio) :  the  inflexion  of  Verbs  is 
called  Conjugation  (Conjugatio). 

Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections  are 
not  inflected,  and  are  frequently  called  Particles. 

§  12.  The  Stem  of  inflected  words  is  that  part  of  the 
word  which  remains  after  the  changeable  endings  are  taken 
away :  thus,  in  trab-s,  a  plank,  trab-is,  nf  a  plank,  trab-i.  to 
a  plank,  the  Stem  is  trab:  and  in  leg-o,  /  read,  leg- is,  thou 
readest,  the  Stem  is  leg. 

b2 


4  THE   SUBSTANTIVE.  §  13. 

Chapter  III. — The  Substantive. 

§  13.  There  are  three  Genders :  the  Masculbw  (Mascu- 
linum),  the  Feminine  (Femininum),  and  the  Neuter  (Neu 
tiTim). 

Obs.  Substantives  wliieb  are  either  Masculine  or  Feminine  are  called  Common. 
Tlie  rules  for  the  Genders  are  collected  in  §§  141-148. 

§  14.  There  are  two  Numbers  (Xumeri) :  the  Singular 
(Singulriris),  which  designates  one,  and  the  Plural  (Pluralis), 
which  designates  more  than  one. 

§  15.  There  are  six  Cases  (Casus)  : 

I.  The  Nominative  (Nonunativns)  Case  answers  the  ques- 
tion ll'/io.?  ovWhat  ?  denoting  the  Subject  of  a  sentence  :  as, 
niagister  docet,  the  master  teaches ;  domus  est  ampla,  the  house 
is  large. 

II.  The  Genitive  (Gemtivus)  Case  answers  the  question 
Whose "?  or  of  What?  as,  magistri  domus,  the  masters  house ; 

folia  arborum,  ihe  leaves  of  trees. 

III.  The  Dative  (Dativus)  Case  ansAvei's  the  question  To  or 
for  whom  '/  2o  or  for  what '?  as,  do  libnim  magistro,  /  give 
the  book  to  the  master. 

IV.  The  Accusative  (Accusatlvns)  Case  ansAvers  the  ques- 
tion Whom  ?  or  What  ?  as,  amo  magistnun,  /  love  the  master. 
It  also  signifies  motion  tov:arcls  :  as,  eo  Eomam,  /  go  to  Home. 

V.  The  Vocative  (Vocativus)  Case  is  nsed  for  addi-essing: 
as,  0  magister,  0  master  ! 

VI.  The  Ablative  (Ablativns)  Case  answers  the  questions 
By  or  with  what  ?  When  ?  &c. :  as,  Hasta  inteiiectus  est,  he 
was  killed  with  a  spear  ;  aestate,  in  the  summer.  It  also  sig- 
nifies motion  or  separation  from :  as,  abeo  Eoma,  /  depart 
from  Rome. 

§  16.  All  the  Substantives  in  the  Latin  language   are 
arranged  in  five  classes,  called  Declensions,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  endings  of  the  Genitive  Case  Singular. 
The  Geniiivo  Singular  of  the  1st  Declension  ends  in  ae 

2nd  „  „         i 

„  „  3id  „  „        IS 

„  „  4th  „  „       us 

„  „  5th  „  „       ei 

The  Stems  of  Substantives  can  generally  be  ascertained 
by  taking  away  the  term:  tuitions  um  or  rum  of  the  Genitive 
Plural. 


§  18. 


FIRST   DECLENSION. 


Chapter  IY, — The  First  Declension. 

§  17.  The  Nominative  Singular  of  Substantives  of  the 
First  Declension,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Greek  nouns, 
ends  in  a. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom 

Mens-a, 

a  table 

Mens-ae, 

tablen 

Gen. 

Meas-ae, 

of  a  table 

Mens-arum, 

of  tables 

Dat. 

Mens-ae, 

to  or  for  a  table 

Mens-is, 

to  or  for  tablet 

Ace. 

Meus-am, 

a  table 

Mens-as, 

tables 

Voc. 

Mens-a, 

0  table         [table. 

Mens-ae, 

0  tables 

Abl. 

Mens-a, 

bij,ioiih,  or  from  a 

Mens-is, 

by,  with,  or  from  tablet. 

Examples 

for  Eeclension. 

ala. 

a  wing. 

hora, 

an  hour. 

barlia. 

a  beard. 

poena, 

a  punishment 

causa, 

a  cause. 

femina, 

a  woman. 

coena, 

a  supper. 

porta, 

a  gate. 

Obs.  The  meanina-s  here  and  in  subsequent  examples  assigned  to  the  Genitive, 
Dative,  and  Ablative  cases  are  the  usual  ones ;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  cases  can  always  be  thus  ti-anslated. 

Gender. — All  Substantives  of  the  First  Declension  are  Femiuine, 
unless  they  designate  males  :  as,  nauta  (masc.),  a  sailor. 


silva,  a  wood. 

Stella,  « star. 

via,  a  way. 

victoria,  a  victory. 

Obs.  1.  The  stems  of  all  substantives  of  the  first  declension  end  in  a. 

Obs.  2.  The  Genitive  Singular  ended  originally  in  as  (a  contraction  of  a-is). 
This  ending  is  kept  in  fumilia,  -when  compounded  ^th  puter,  mater,  flliua 
or  filia  :  as,  \>^teT{dvmlus,thefat/iernf  afamili/ ;  GeH.pati-isfamllius;  Dat. 
patrifumtliris,  to.  In  poetry  the  old  form  of  the  Genitive  ai  instead  of 
ais,  is  sometimes  found  :  as,  aquai,  of  the  water;  terrfii,  of  the  earth. 

Obs.  3.  The  Genitive  Plural  of  some  substantives  ends  in  um  instead  of 
drum.  The  ending  in  um  is  found  in  the  compounds  of  cola  and  gena :  as 
coelicolum  from  coelicola,  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  ;  terrT?cnum  from  terri- 
gf na,  earth-born :  also  in  di'achmum,  aniphorum,  from  drachma,  amphOra 
(with  numerals) :  and  in  Greek  patronj-mics ;  as,  Aeneadum,  from  Aeneades, 
a  descendant  of  Aeneas. 

Obs.  4.  The  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural  of  some  words  end  in  dbue:  as. 
deabus  from  dea,  a  goddess;  flliiibus  from  filia,  a  daughter.  This  ending 
distinguishes  them  from  corresponding  masculine  substantives  of  the 
second  declension  :  as,  dels  from  deus,  a  god ;  fllils  from  fllius,  a  so>i. 
So  likewise  duabus  from  duae,  tivo  ;  ambubus  from  ambae,  both.    See  §  68. 

§  18.  Declexsiox  of  Gkeek  Sltdstaxtives. 

Greek  Substantives  of  this  declension  employed  in  Latin  end  in  e, 
as,  (Is  in  the  Nominative  Singular,  and  are  thus  declined : — 

Feminine.  |  Masculine. 

Aene-as  (proper  name) 

Aenc-ae 

AenC-ae 

AenC-an  (am) 

Aene-a 

Aene-a 


Nnm.  Epitom-e,  abridgment 
Oon.   EpTtdn\-es 
Dat.    EpTt3m-ae 
Ace.    KpitSm-en 
Voc.   EpItQm-e 
Abl.    EpttSm-e 


Masculine. 
AnchTs-Cs  (proper  name} 
Anchls-ae 
Anchls-ae 
Anchls-en  (am) 
Anchis-e  (a,  &) 
Ancbls-e  (&). 


SECOND   DECLENSION. 


<  19. 


Chaptek  V. — The  Second  Declension. 

§  19.  The  Nominative  Singular  of  Masculine  Substan- 
tives of  the  Second  Declension  ends  in  us  and  er  (ir),  and  of 
Neuter  Substantives  in  urn. 


Sing, 
Nom.  Domin-lis,    a  lord 
Gen.   Domin-i, 
Dat.   D6min-6, 
Ace.    Domin-um, 
Voe.   Domin-e, 
Ahl.    D5mm-6, 


Masculine, 
L 


of  a  lord 

to  or  for  a  lord 

a  lord 

0  lord     [a  lord. 

by,  with,  uvfrom 


Sing. 
Nom.  Magister,      a  master 
Gen.    Magistr-i,      of  a  master 
Dat.    Magistr-o,     to  ov for  a  master 
Ace.    Magistr-um,  a  master 
Voe.    Magister,       0  master 
Ahl.    Magistr-6,      by,w>th,  or  from 
a  master. 


Phu-. 

Domin-i,  lords 

Domin-orum,  of  lords 
Domin-is,         to  or  for  lords 
Dotain-os,        lords 
D6min-i,  0  lords  [lordf. 

D6min-is,         by,    with,    or   from 

Plur. 
Magistr-i,  masters 

Magistr-orum,  of  masters 
Magistr-is,        to  or  for  masters 
Magistr-os,        masters 
Magistr-i,  0  masters 

Magistr-Is,         by,  loith,  or  from 
masters. 


Sins 


Nom.  Puer, 
Gen.  Puer-i, 
Puer-6, 
Puer-um, 
Puer, 
Puer-o, 


Dat. 
Ace. 
Voe. 
Ahl. 


a  boy 

of  a  hoy 

to  or  for  a  hoy 

a  boy 

0  boy  [hoy. 

by,  ivith,  or  from  a 


3.  PIui-. 

Puer-i,  bo7j8 
Puer-orum,  of  boys 

Puer-is,  to  or  for  boys 

Puer-6s,  hoys 

Puer-i,  0  hoys 

Puer-is,  bij,  with,  oi  from  hit/B. 


B.  Neuter. 


Sing. 
Nom.  Kegn-um,  a  kingdom 
Gen.   Regn-i,       of  a  kingdom 
Dat.    Regn-6,      to  or  for  ah  ingdom 
Ace.    Regn-um,  a  kingdom 
Voe.    Regn-um,   0  kingdom 
Abl.    Regu-o,      by,  leith,  or  from  a 
kingdom. 


Regn-a, 

Regn-orum, 

Regn-is, 

Regn-a, 

Regn-a, 

Regn-is, 


Plur, 
kingdoms 
of  kingdoms 
to  or  for  kingdoms 
kingdoms 
0  kingdoms 
by,    loiih,    or    from 
kingdoms. 


Gender. — 1.  A  few  Substantives  in  us  of  the  Second  Declension 
are  Feminine  ;  tlie  names  of  Trees,  Towns,  and  Countries  :  as,  pirns, 
a  pear-tree,  Curintlms,  Corinth ;  and  a  few  other  words  :  as,  hflmus, 
tiie  grouua,  alvus,  the  belly,  coins,  a  distaff,  vannus,  a  winnowing  fan. 

2.  Tliree  in  us  are  Neuter :  virus,  poison ;  p6lri;;ns,  the  ocean;  and 
vulgus,  the  multitude.    The  last  is  sometimes  Masculine. 


§  19.  SECOND    DECLENSION.  7 

3.  All  Neuter  Substantives  bave  tbe  Nominative,  Accusative,  and 
Vocative  Cases  alike  in  eacli  Number  ;  and  in  the  Plural  these  Cases 
always  end  in  a. 

Examples  for  Declension  like  ddmlnUs. 


clbus,  food. 

lupus,  a  wolf. 

numcrus,     a  number. 
malus  (/.),  an  apple-tree. 


annus,  a  year. 

latuus,  a  branch. 

livus,  a  stream. 

ulmus  (/.),  an  elm. 


nidus,  a  nest. 

hortus,  a  garden. 

cei-nis,  a  stag. 

priinus  (/.),  a  plum-tree 


Examples  for  Declension  like  magistir. 
Sger,       afield.  I       cancer,  a  crab.  I       faber,    a  smith. 

aper,      a  boar.  \      caper,    a  he-goat.  |       liber,    a  book. 

Examples  for  Declension  ]ikepugr. 
socer,      a  father-in-law.  I  gener,     a  son-in-law.       I  Liber,  Bacchus. 

vesper,    evening.  \  adulter,  an  adulterer.       \  libSii  (plu.),  children. 

Note  1.  The  above  are  the  only  Substantives  in  er  ■which  preserve  the  e  in  ali 
the  cases.     The  Adjectives  ■which  preserve  the  e  are  given  in  §  56,  Obs.  1. 

Note  2.   Vesper  is  irregular.     See  §  53,  Obs.  2. 

Examples  for  Declension  like  regnum. 

donum,  a  gift.  \  sciitum,  a  shield.  1  bellum,     war. 

tectum,  a  roof.  \  vinum,    wine.  |  templum,  a  temple. 


Obs.  1.  The  stems  of  all  substantives  of  the  second  declension  end  in  o,  as 
domino,  regno,  pu?ro,  magist^ro.  The  Nominative  Singular  originally 
ended  in  6s,  and  the  Accusative  in  om  :  as,  domlno-s,  dbmino-m  :  pufro-s, 
pu^ro-m.  In  the  older  writers  and  poets  the  o  is  usually  found  after  v  : 
as  servo-s,  servo-m,  a  slave. 

Obs.  2.  %\'hen  the  Genitive  Singttlar  ends  in  it,  it  is  often  contracted  into  i  : 
as,  fill  instead  of  fllii,  of  a  son  ;  oti  instead  of  otiT,  of  leisure. 

Obs.  3.  The  Vocative  Singular  of  fllius,  a  son,  genius,  a  guardian  spirit,  and 
of  Proper  Names  in  ius  ends  in  7  ;  as,  fill,  0  son  ;  g5nl,  0  guardian  spirit ; 
Laell,  0  Laelius  ;  TullI,  0  Tullius. 

Obs.  4.  The  Genitive  Plural  of  some  ■woi-ds  ends  in  um  instead  of  Orum.  This 
is  especially  the  case  ■with  words  signifying  money,  ■weights,  measures,  and 
trades  :  as,  nummum  from  nummus,  a  piece  of  money  ;  sestertium  from 
sestertius,  a  sesterce,  a  silver  coin  (about  2d.)  ;  medium  from  modius,  a 
Soman  corn-measure,  a  peck  ;  fabrum,  fiom  fiber,  a  smith. 

Obs.  5.  The  only  substantives  of  the  second  declension  ending  in  ir  are  ■vir,  a 
man.  Gen.  ■vir-I,  &c.,  ■with  its  compounds,  triumvir,  &c. ;  and  levlr,  Itri,  a 
husband's  brother,  a  brother-in-law . 

Obs.  6.  Detts,  God,  is  declined  in  the  following  manner  : 

Plur. 
Del,  Dil,  or  Dl,         Godi 
Deorum  or  Dedm,     of  Gods 
Dels,  Dils,  or  Dis,     to  Gods 
Deos,  Gods 

Del,  Dil,  or  Dl,         0  Gods  [^Gods. 


Sing. 

Nam. 

Deiis, 

God 

Gen. 

Del, 

of  God 

Dat. 

Deo, 

to  God 

Ace. 

Deum 

Ged 

Voc. 

Defls, 

0  God 

Abl. 

Deo, 

by,  with 

[God. 
•  from 


Dels,  Dils,  or  Dis,  by,  with,   or   from 
Tbe  forms  l)ei  (pi.)  and  Deis  are  rarely  used. 


THIRD   DECLENSION.  §20. 


§20.  Declension  of  Greek  St; bstan  fives. 

Greek  Substantives  of  this  declension  employed  in  Latin  differ 
from  the  ordinary  declension  in  the  lullowing  points  : — 

1.  Greek  Substantives  in  os  frequently  have  the  Greek  endings  6s 
and  Sn  instead  of  the  Latin  us  and  urn  in  the  Nom,  and  Ace.  Sing. 

2.  Greek  Substantives  in  os  (cos)  of  the  Attic  Second  Declension 
generally  retain  tiie  Greek  declension,  but  they  sometimes  have  in  the 
Gen.  i  as  well  as  o: 

Kom.  Delbs  |  Androg^os 

Gen.  Dell  Androgi'I,  Androgeo 

Lat.  Delo  Aiidrugoo 

Ace.  D516n,  Dclom  i  AudrogeOn,  Androgeo 

Voc.  Deis  AndrogeOs 

Ahl.  Delo  '  Androggo 

Ohs.  Substantives  in  os  sometimes  form  their  Aoeusatives  in  una  :  as,  Andro- 
geona  :  so,  Nom.  Athos,  Ace.  AthOna. 

3.  Greek  Substantives  in  exis  (evs)  of  the  Third  Declension  some- 
times follow  the  Second  Declension  (except  in  the  Nominative  and 
Vocative),  but  frequently  preserve  the  Greek  declension : 


Nom. 

Orpheus 

Orpheus 

Gen. 

Orphel,  Orphei 

Orpheos 

Dat. 

Orphi^o 

Orphei,  OrphI 

Ace. 

Orphf'um 

Orphea 

Vac. 

Orpheu 

Orpheu 

AM. 

Orphgo 

4.  The  Genitive  Plural  in  some  titles  of  books  has  the  Greek  ending 
on  instead  of  the  Latin  rum  or  um:  as,  Geoigicon  libri,  the  books  oj 
the  Georgics. 


^  Chapter  VI. — The  Third  Declension. 

§  21.  The  Xominative  Singular  of  Substantives  of  the 
Third  Declension  ends  in  various  letters.  Their  stems 
end  in  some  consonant  or  i. 

A.  Masculine  and  Feminine  Substantives. 

I.  Substantives  the  stems  of  which  end  in  the  labial 
mutes  p,  b  and  in  the  labial  liquid  m. 


§25 


THIRD    DECLENSION. 


Sing. 
Nom.  Tral)-s(f.\  a  becan 
Gen.   Trab-is.    of  a  beam 
Dat.   Trab-i.      io  or  for  a  beam 
Ace.   Trab-era,  a  beam 
Voe.   Trab-s,      0  beam        [beam. 
Abl.   Trab-e,     by,  with,  or  from  a 

Sing.  i 

Nom.  Princep-s  (m."),  a  chief 
Gen.   Princip-is,     of  a  chief 
Dat.   Piincip-i,       to  or  for  a  chief 
Ace.    Princip-em,  a  chief 
Voc.   Princeps,       0  chief  [a  chief. 
Abl.   Princip-e,      by,  with,  or  from 

Siu£. 


Nom.  Hiem-s  (f.),  icinter 

Gen.  Hiem-is,    of  winter 

Dat.   Hiem-i,      to  or  for  winter 

Ace.    Hiem-em,  tcinter 

Voc.    Hiem-s,     0  winter    \ivinter. 


1.  Plui-. 

Trab-es,     beams 

Trab-um,    of  beams 

Trab-ibus,  to  or  for  beams 

Trab-es,      beams 

Trab-es,      0  beams 

Trab-ibus,  by,  ivith,  or  from  becuns. 

Plur. 

Princip-es,  chiefs 

Priucip-um,  of  chiefs 

Princip-ibus,  to  or  for  chiefs 

Princip-es,  chiefs 

Prlncip-es,  0  chiefs  [chiefs. 

Priacip-ibus,  by,    with,     or    from 

3.  I'lm-. 

j  Hiem-es,       ivinters 
Hiem-Tun,     of  winters 
Hiem-ibiis,  to  or  for  tcinters 
Hiem-es,       ivinters 
Hiem-es,       0  ivinters  [ters. 


Urb-es, 

cities 

TJrb-ium, 

of  cities 

Urb-ibus, 

to  or  for  cities 

Urb-es, 

cities 

Urb-es, 

0  cities 

Urb-ibiis, 

by,  with,  or  from  cities 

Abl.    Hiem-e,     by,   with,   or  from  \  Hiem-ibus,  by,  with,  or  from  iciti' 

Sing.  4.  PIm-. 

Novi.  Urb-s  (f.),  a  city 
Gen.  Urb-is,     of  a,  city 
Dat.    Urb-i,       to  or  for  a  city 
Ace.    Urb-em,  a  city 
Voc.   Urb-s,      0  city  [city. 

Abl.    Urb-e,      by,  with,  or  from  a 

Obs.  1.  WTien  a  monosyllabic  Stem  ends  in  two  consonants,  the  Gen.  pi.  ends 

in  turn,  not  um :  as  urb-ium.    So  also  below  :  arx,  Ge7i.  Fl.  arc-imn  ;  mons, 

Gen.  PI.  mont-ium. 
Obs.  2.  When  a  Stem  of  more  than  one  syllable  has  e  in  the  last  syllable,  that 

e  is  changed  into  t  when  another  syllable  follows  :  as,  Stem  princep,  Gen. 

princip-is.     So  also  below  :  Stem  judec,   Geti.    udlc-is  ;  Stem  mllet,  Gen. 

mllit-is;  Stem  nomen,  Gen.  nomln-is. 

§  22.  II.  Substantives  the  stems  of  which  end  ia  the 
guttural  mutes  c,  g. 


Sincr. 


Plur. 


Nom 

Dux  (c.  g.),  a  leader 

Duc-es, 

leaders 

Gen. 

Due-is,     of  a  leader 

Duc-um, 

of  leaders 

Dat. 

Duc-i,       to  or  for  a  leader 

Duc-ibus, 

to  or  for  leaders 

Ace. 

Duc-em,   a  leader 

Duc-es, 

leaders 

Voc. 

Dux,         0  leader     [leader. 

Duc-es, 

0  leaders 

Abl. 

Duc-e,      by,  with,  or  from  a 

Duc-ibug, 

by,  with,  or  from  leaders 
B  3 
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§23. 


\oin. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Ahl, 


Sing. 
Lex  (f.),  a  lav} 


Leg-is, 

Leg-i, 

Leg-emi 

Lex, 

Leg-e, 


of  a  law 

to  or  for  a  law 

a  law 

0  law  [law. 

hy,  with,  or  from  a 


Plur. 

Leg-is.  laws 

Leg-tun,  of  laws 

Leg-Ibus,  to  or  for  laws 

Leg-es,  laws 

Leg-es,  0  laws 

Leg-ibus,  hy,  with,  or  from  la-m. 


Sing. 

Norn.  Judex  (c),  a  judge 

Gen.    Judic-is,    of  a  judge 

Dat.    Judic-i,      to  or  for  a  judge 

Ace.    Judic-em,  a  judge 

Voc.    Judex,        0  judge      [judge. 

Abl.     Judic-e,     hy,  with,  or  from  a 


3.  Plur, 

Judic-es,      judges 

Judic-um,     of  judges 

Judic-ibus.  to  or  for  judges 

Judlc-es,      judges 

Judic-es,       0  judges  [judges. 

Judic-ibus,  hy,      with,     or     from 


Sing. 

Norn.  Arx  (f.).  «  citadel 

Gen.    Arc-is,    of  a  citadel 

Dat.    Arc-i,      to  or  for  a  citadel 

Ace,     Arc-em,  a  citadel 

Voc.    Arx,        0  citadel      [citadel 

Abl.     Arc-e,     hy,  with,  or  from  a 


Plur, 
Arc-es,      citadels 
Arc-ium,   of  citadels 
Arc-ibus,  to  or  for  citadeU 
Arc-es,      citadels 
Arc-§s,      0  citadels 
Arc-ibus,  hy,  with,  or  from  citadeh. 


Examples  for  Declension. 


nux  (/.), 
fax  (/.), 
pax  (/.).• 
fovnax  (/.), 
vox  (/.), 
radix  (/.), 
rex  (w.), 


nuc-is, 

a  nut. 

fac-is, 

a  torch 

pac-is, 

peace. 

fornac-is, 

an  oven. 

v6c-is, 

a  voice. 

radic-is, 

a  root. 

reg-is, 

a  king. 

grex  {m.),  grgg-is, 

remex  (»i.),  remlg-is, 

pollex  {m.),  polllc-is, 

index  (c),  indic-is, 

vertex  (m.),  vertic-is, 

falx  (/.),  falc-is, 

merx  {f.j,  nierc-is, 


a  flock, 
a  rower, 
the  th'tmh. 
OTi  ir.fcrrr>er. 
an  eddy, 
a  sickle, 
merchandise 


Obs.  Cs  and  gs  are  contracted  into  x :  as,  dux  instead  of  due-s,  lex  instead  ol 
leg-s.  In  nix,  snow.  Gen.  nTv-is,  Bat.  niv-i,  &c.,  the  Nom.  ends  in  x,  be- 
cause the  Stem  originally  ended  in  a  guttural. 


§  23.   Til.  Substantives  the  Stems  of  which  end  in  the 
dental  mutes  t,  d. 


Sing, 

Nom.  Aeta-s  (f.),  an  age 
Gen.   Aetat-is,    of  an  age 
Dat.   Aetat-I,      to  or  for  an  age 
Ace.   Aetat-em,  an  age 
Voc.   Aeta-s,        0  age        lan  age. 
Ahl.   Aetat-e,      hij,  loith,  or  from 


1.  Pluv. 

Aetat-es,  ages 

Aetat-um,  of  ages 

I  Aetat-ibiis,  (o  or  for  ages 

Aetat-es,  ages 

Aetat-es,  0  ages 

Aetat-ibus,  hy,  with,  or  from  aget 


§24. 


THinr    DECI-ENSrON. 


n 


Sing.  i 

Novi.  Lapi-s   m.,),  a  stone 
Gen.   Lapid-is,    of  a  stone 
Dat.    Lapid-i,      to  or  for  a  stone 
Ace.    Lapid-em,  a  stone 
Voc.   Lapi-s,        0  stone     [a  stone 
All.    Lapid-e,     hy,  with,  or  from 


Plar. 

Lapid-es,  stones 

Lapid-um,  of  stones 

Lapid-ibus,  to  or  for  stones 

Lapid-es,  stones 

Lapid-es,  0  stones 

Lapid-ibiis,  by,  ivith,  or  from  sfmifs. 


Sing.  3.  I'lur. 

Nom.  MUe-s  (c.\  a  soldier  I  Milit-es,  soldiers 

Gen.    Millt-is,    of  a  soldier     .  Milit-um,  of  soldiers 

Dat.    Milit-i,      to  or  for  a  soldier      Mflit-ibus,  to  or  for  soldiers 

Ace.    Milit-ein,  a  soldier  BClit-es,  soldiers 


Voc.    Mile-s,       0  soldier  ^soldier.  \  Milit-es,        0  soldiers 


[diers. 


Abl.    Milit-8,      by,  icith,  or  from  a    BClit-ibus,    by,  with,  ov  from  sol- 


Sing. 


1. 


Plur. 


Nom.  Uon-s  (m.),  a  mountain 
Gen.   Mont-is,    of  a  mountain 
Dat.    Mont-i,     to  or  for  a  mountain 
Ace.    Mont-em,  a  mountain 
Voc.    Mon-s,      0  mountain 
Abl. 


Mont-es,       mountains 
Mont-ium,    of  mountains 
Mont-ibiis,  to  or  for  mountain' 
Mont-es,       mountains 
Mont-es,       0  mountains 
Mont-e,     by,  icith,  or  from  a  \  Mont-ibiis,  by,icith,  or  from  moun- 
mountain.  |  tains. 


Examples  for  Declension. 


civitas  ''/.),    civitat-is,    a  state. 
rirtiis  (/.),     ^•^l•tiit-is,      virtue. 
sacerd6s'^c.),sacerd5t-is,  a  priest, 

priestess. 
cassis  (/.),     cassid-Ls,      a  helmet. 
comes  (c),    c6mit-is,      a  companion. 


obses  (c),      obsiJ-is,  a  hostage. 

pars  (/.),      pai-t-is,  apart. 

serpens  (c),  serpent-is,  a  serpent. 

ars  (/.),       art-is,  an  art. 

frons  (/.),     front-is,  a  forehead. 


Obs.  1.  T  and  d  are  dropped  before  s:  as,  aeta-s,  lapi-s,  mil6-s,  mon-s,  instead 
of  aetat-s,  lapid-s,  mllet-s,  mont-s. 

Obs.  2.  In  nox,  uoct-is,  7iii/ht,   the  Stem  is  noct :  in  the  N'otn.  t  is  dropped 
before  s,  and  the  letters  cs  are  contracted  into  x:  noct-s  =  noc-s  =  nox. 

§  24.  IV.    Substantives  the  Stems  of  which   end  in  the 


liquids  1,  r,  and  the  sibilant  s. 

Sing.  L 

Nom.  Consiil  (m.),  a  consul 
Gen.  Consiil-is,     of  a  consul 
Dat.   Consiil-i,      to  or  for  a  consul 
Ace.    Consiil-em,  a  consul 
Voc.   CoESiil,  0  consul 

Abl.    Consiil-e,      by,  with,  or  from 
a  consul. 


Plur. 
Consul-es,       consuls 
Consiil-Tim,     of  consuls 
Consiil-ibus,    to  or  for  consuls 
Consiil-es,       consuls 
Consiil-es,       0  consuls 
Consiil-ibiis,    by.    with,     or    from 
consuls. 
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Nom.  Clamor  (m.),  a  shout 

Gen.   Clamor-is,     of  a  shout 

Dat.   Clamor-i,      to  or  for  a  shout 

Ace.   Clamor-em,  a  shout 

Voc.   Clamor,         0  shout  {_a  shout. 

All.   Clamor-e,      by,  with,  or  from 


2.  Plur. 

Clamor-es,      shouts 
Clamor-um,    of  shouts 
Clamor-ibiis,  to  or  for  shouts 
Clamor-es,      shouts 
Clamor-es,       0  shouts  [shouts. 

Clamor-ibus,  by,    with,    or    from 


Sing.  i 

Nom.  Aiiser(ra.),  o  goose 

Gen.   Anser-is,     of  a  goose 

Dat.    Anser-i,      to  or  for  a  goose 

Ace.    Anser-em,  a  goose 

Voc.    Anser,         0  goose   [a  goose. 

Abl.    Anser-e,     by,  with,  or  from 


Plur. 

AnsQr-es,  geese 

Anser-um,  of  geese 

Anser-ibiis,  to  or  for  geese. 

Anser-es,  geese 

Anser-es,  0  geese 

Anser-ibus,  by,  with,  or  fromgeiise- 


Sing. 
Nom.  Pater,       a  father 
Gen.  Patr-is,    of  a  father 
Dat.    Patr-i,      to  or  for  a  father 
Ace.    Patr-em,  a  father 
Voc.   Pater,       0  father      [father. 
Abl,    Patr-e,      by,  with,  or  from  a 


Plur. 
Patr-es,     fathers 
Patr-um,    of  fathers 
Patr-ibus,  to  or  for  fathers 
Patr-es,     fathers 
Patr-es,      0  fathers 
Patr-ibus,  by,  loith,  or  from  fathers. 


Sing. 
Nom.  Flos  (m.),  a  flower 
Gen.   F16r-is,    of  a  flower 

F16r-i,      to  or  for  a  flower 

F16r-em,  afloicer 

Flos,         0  flower      [flower. 


Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


5.  Plur. 

F16r-es,     flowers 
Flor-um,    of  flowers 
Flor-ibus,  to  or  for  flowers 
F16r-es,      flowers 
F16r-es,      0  floicers 


F16r-e,      by,  with,  or  from  a    Flor-ibiis,  by,  loith,  or  from  flowers. 


Examples  for  Declension. 


sol  (wi.),  sol-is, 

exsfll  (c),  exsul-is, 

color  (?«.),  color-is, 

Umor  (hi.),  tim5r-is, 

inos  (w.),  mor-is, 


the  sun. 
an  exile, 
colour, 
fear, 
a  custom 


agg6r(m.),  agger-is,  a  mound. 

career  (m.),  career-is,  a  prison. 

miiliSr,  mQlier-is,  a  woman. 

mater,  mati-is,  a  mother. 

frater,  fr.ati-is,  a  brother. 


Ohs.  1.  In  some  Substantives  ending  in  er,  the  ?  is  dropped  in  all  cases 
except  the  Nom.  and  Voc.  Sing.:  as  p^ter,  mater,  etc. 

Oh».  2.  The  s  of  the  Stem  is  changed  into  r,  when  another  syllable  follows : 
as,  Stem  and  iVcwi.  flos,  Gen.  flor-is :  Stem  and  Nom.  pulvis,  dust.  Gen. 
pul'  -jr-is. 


§26. 


'WHRO  ©ECLEN.STON. 
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§  25.  V.  Substantives  the  Stems  of  which  end  in  on. 


Nom.  Leo  (m.),  a  lion 

Gen.   Leon-is,    of  a  lion 

Dat.    Leon-i,      to  or  for  a  li(i>t. 

Ace.    Le5n-em,  a  lion 

Vac    Leo,  0  lion  [lion. 

Ahl.    Leon-e,      hy,  ivith,  or  from  a 


1.  Plur. 

Leon-es,  lions 

Leon-um,  of  lions 

Leon-ibus,  to  or  for  lions 

Leon-es,  lions 

Le5n-es,  0  lions 

Leon-ibiis,  hi/,  loith,  or  from  lion*. 


Sing.  ! 

Noni.  Virgo,  a  maiden 

Gen.  Virgin-is,    of  a  maiden 
Dat.   Virgin-i,     to  or  for  a  maiden 
Ace.   Virgin-em,  a  mxiiden 
Voc.   Virgo,        0  maiden  {_muiden. 
Ahl.    Virgin-e,    hij,ioith,ovfroma 


Plur. 
Virgin-es,       maidens 
Virgin-iim,     of  maidens 
Vii'gia-ibus,  to  or  for  maidens 
Virgin-es,      maidens 
Virgin-es,       0  maidens    [^maidens, 
Virgin-ibus,  hy,    icith,  or  from 


Examples  for  Declension. 


sermo  {m.),  sermon-is,   a  discourse. 
piigio  ()«,),  pugion-is,    a  dagger. 
latro  {m.),    latron-is,     a  robber, 
praeco  (m.),  praec6n-is,  a  crier. 
oratio  (/.),   6ration-is,  a  speech. 
pavo(7;i.),    pav6u-is,     a  peacock. 


a  man  or  wo- 
hail,  \inan, 
a  rank. 


homo.(c.),    homin-is, 

grando  (/.),  grandin-is, 

ordo  {in.),     ordin-is, 

imago  (/.),    imagin-is, 

hirundo  (/.),  hiruudin-is,  a  swallmo, 

aruudo  (/.),  arundia-is,    a  reed. 


Obs.  1.  If  the  Stem  ends  in  8n  (short),  the  o  is  changed  into  t,  when  another 
syllable  follows  :  as,  Stem  yirgon.  Gen.  virgin-is.     Comp.  §  21,  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  2.  Ciiro  {Stem  eSron)  flesh,  drops  the  o  in  all  cases  except  the  J^''o7n.  and 
Voc.  Siiiff. :  as,  Mom.  caro,  Gen.  carn-is,  Dat.  carn-I,  &c. 


§  26.  VI.  Substantives  the  Stems  of  which  end  in 


Sing. 

Nom.  Host-is  (c),  cm  enemy 
Gen.   Host-is,    of  an  enemy 
Dat.   Host-i,      to  ox  for  an  enemy 
Ace.    Host-em,  an  enemy 
Voc.   Host-is,     0  enemy      \enemy. 
Ahl.    Host-e,      ly,ivitli,  or  from  an 


Plur. 

Host-es,  enemies 

Host-ium,  of  enemies 

Host-ibus,  to  ox  for  eneniiea 

Host-es,  enemies 

Host-es,  0  enemies  \_mies. 

Host-ibiis,  hy,  tvith,   or  from  ene- 


civis  (c), 


a  citizen. 
a  bird. 


Examples  for  Declension. 


fells  (/,), 


a  sheep. 
a  cat. 


vestis  {f.\    a  ganne-M 
classfc  (/■.),  a  fleets 
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§27 


Some  Steins  end  in  i  or  e,  and  are  thus  declined ; 


Norn.  Nub-es, 
Gen.   Nub-is, 
Dat.    Nub-i, 
Ace.    Nub-em, 


Sing. 
a  cloud 
of  a  cloud 
to  OT  for  a  doud 
a  cloud 


Piur. 
Nub-es,       clouds 
Nub-ium,    <>/  clouds 
NUb-ibus,  to  or  for  clouds 
Nub-es,       clouds 
Nub-es,       0  clouds 


Voc.   Nub-es,     0  doud        {cloud. 

Ahl.    Nub-e,       hy,  with,  or  from  a  |  Nub-ibus,  hy,  with,  or  from  doudt. 

Examples  for  Declension. 
clades,  a  defeat,  |      rupes,  a  rock.  |      sedes,  a  seat. 


B.  Neuter  Substantives. 

§  27.  The  Xominative.  Accusative,  and  Vocative  Singular 
of  Substantives  of  the  Third  Declension  ai-e  properly  the 
same  as  the  Stem.  The  I\om.,  Ace,  and  Voc.  Mural  always 
end  in  a,  as  in  the  Second  Declension, 


§  28.  I.  Substantives  the  Stems  of  which  end  in  n,  r,  s,  t. 


Sing.                           1.                      Plur. 

Nom 

Nomen, 

a  name 

N6mTn-a,         names 

Gen. 

NoTTiin-is 

,  of  a  name 

N6mTn-um,      of  names 

Dat. 

Nomin  i. 

to  or  for  a  name 

NomTn-ibus,    to  or  for  names 

Ace. 

N5men, 

a  name 

NomTn-a,         names 

Voc. 

Nomen, 

0  name       {name. 

NomTn-a,         0  names         {names. 

Abl. 

N6mTn-e, 

hy,  with,  or  from  a 

NoTniTi-ibus,    hy,    with,    or    from 

Sing.                          2 

Plur. 

Nom 

Fulgur, 

lightning 

Fulgiir-a,         lightnings 

Gen. 

Fulgur-is,  oflijldning 

Fulgiir-um,     of  lightnings 

Dat. 

Fulgur-i 

to  or  for  lightning 

Fulgur-ibus,    to  or  for  lightnings 

Ace. 

Fulgur, 

lightning 

Fulgur-a,         lightnings 

Voc. 

Fulgur, 

0  lightning 

Fulgiir-a,         0  lightnings 

Ahl. 

Fulgur-e 

hy,  with,  or  from 

Fulgiir-rbus,    hy,    loith,    or    fron, 

lightning. 

lightnings. 

Sing.                             5 

I.                        Plur. 

Nom 

Crus, 

a  leg 

(Jriir-a,      legs 

Gen. 

Crur-is, 

of  a  leg 

Crur-um,    of  legs 

Dat. 

Crur-i, 

to  or  for  a  leg 

Criir-ibus,  to  or  for  legs 

Ace. 

Crus, 

a  leg 

Crur-a,       legs 

Voc. 

Crus, 

0  leg                 {leg. 

Crur-a,       0  legs 

Abl 

Crur-e, 

by,  with,  or  from  a 

Crur-ibiis,  by,  with,  or  from  If.gs. 

§28, 
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Sing. 

Nom.  6piis,  a  work 

Gen.   6per-is,  of  a  work 

Dat.    Oper-i,  to  or  for  a  icork 

Ace.    Opus,  a  work 


Plur. 
6per-a,        loorks 
Oper-uin,     of  icorks 
Oper-ibus,  to  or  for  works 
6per-a,        icorks 


Voc.   Opus,       0  icork  [work.    Oper-a,        0  icorks 

Abl.    6per-e,    by,  with,  or  from  a  \  Oper-ibus,  by,  with,  or  from  works 


Nom.  Corpus,       a  body  i  Corpor-a, 

Gen.   Corpor-is,  of  a  body  I  Corpor-um, 

Dai.   Corp6r-i,    to  ov  for  a  body         Corpor-ibus, 
Ace.    Corpus,      a  body  Corpor-a, 

Voc.   Corpus,       0  body         [body.     Corpor-a, 
Abl.   Corpor-e,    by,  with,  or  from  a     Corpor-Ibus, 


Plur. 

bodies 

of  bodies 

to  OT  for  bodies 

bodies 

0  bodies         {bodies. 

by,    icith,     or    from 


Xom.  Caput,     a  head 

Gen.   Capit-is,  of  a  head 

Dat.    Capit-i,   to  ox  for  a  head 

Ace.    Capiit,     a  head 

Toe.   Caput,      0  head  \]iead. 

Abl.    Capit-e,    by,  with,  or  from  a 


6.  Plur. 

Capit-a,       heads 
Capit-um,    of  heads 
Capit-ibiis,  to  or  for  heads 
Capit-a,       heads 
Capit-a,        0  heads 
Capit-ibus,  by,  icith,  ox  from  heads. 


Note. — A  few  Substantives  ending  in  en  and  us  are  not  Neuter  :  as, 
flamen,  inls  fm.),  a  special  priest ;  VSntis,  eris,  the  goddess  of  love ;  lepus, 
6ris  (m.),  a  hare. 


Examples  for  Declension. 


fltimen, 

Inis, 

a  river. 

fiinus, 

eris, 

a  funeral 

carmen, 

inis, 

a  song. 

latiis, 

eris, 

a  side. 

fulmen, 

inis, 

a  thunderbolt. 

sidit. 

eris, 

a  const ellatio 

semen. 

inis, 

a  seed. 

vulnus, 

eris, 

a  w  und. 

murmur. 

iiris, 

a  murmur. 

littiis, 

oris, 

a  s!i0re. 

guttiir, 

iiris, 

a  throat. 

pignils, 

oris, 

a  pledge. 

OS, 

oris, 

a  mouth. 

tempus, 

oris, 

a  time. 

g6ntis, 

eris, 

a  race. 

nemus, 

oris, 

a  grove. 

foediis, 

Sris, 

a  treaty. 

pectiis, 

oris, 

a  breast. 

Obs.  1.  The  substitution  of  r  for  the  final  s  of  the  Stem,  -when  another  syl- 
lable follows,  is  an  euphonic  change  :  as,  crus,  crur-is,  instead  of  crus-is ; 
6p6s,  5per-is,  instead  of  6p6s-is  ;  corpus,  corpor-is,  instead  of  corpos-is. 

Obs.  2.  The  u  in  Us  of  the  A''om.  Sing,  is  only  an  euphonic  ehange  of  the 
«  and  d  of  the  Stem  :  as.  Stems  op^s,  corpos  ;  Horn,  opds,  corptls. 

Gbs.  3.  In  caput,  ciiplt-ls,  the  ii  of  the  Stem  is  changed  into  t  when  asctiier 
fyliable  follows,  like  the  i  in  nomen,  nomln-is.     See  §  21,  Obs.  2. 
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§29. 


§  20.  TI.    Substantives  the  S<ems  of  which  end  in  i  (the 
Nom.  in  e,  al,  ar). 


Sing.  1. 

Nom.  Mar-e,  the  sea  Mar-ia, 

Gen.   Mar-is,  of  the  sea  Mar-ium, 

Dat.  Mar-i,  to  ov  for  the  sea  Mar-ibus, 

Ace.   Mar-e,  the  sea  Mar-ia, 

Voc.   Mar-e,  O  sea  [sea.  Maria, 

Ahl.   Mar-i,  hij,  with,  or  from  the  Mar-ibus, 


Plur. 
seas 
of  seas 
to  or  for  seas 
seas 
0  seas 
hy,  lolth,  or  from  seas. 


Nom^  Animal,      an  animal 
Gen.   Anim&l-is,  of  an  animal 
Dat.    Animal-i,  to  or  for  an  animal 
Ace.   Animal,      an  animal 
Voc.   Animal,       0  animal 
Ahl.   Animal-i,    hy,  ivith,  or  from 
an  animal. 


Animal-ia,  animals 

Animal-inm,  of  animals 

Animal-ibus,  to  or  for  animals 

Animal-ia,  animals 

Animal-ia,  0  animals 

Animal-ibus,  hy,     with,    or   from 
animals. 


rete, 
ovile, 


a  net. 

a  shecpfold. 


Examples  for  Declension, 
monlle,     a  necklace.    I  ceixical,  a  pillow. 


vectigal,    a  tax. 


calcar,      a  spur. 


Obs.  1.  The  Stems  of  mure  and  similar  Substantives  end  in  i,  the  final  e  of  the 
Ifom.  being  only  an  euphonic  change  of  the  i:  as,  Stem  mari,  iN'bw.  mare. 

06s.  2.  The  Stems  of  words  whose  Nominatives  end  in  al  and  ar,  end  in  (ih 
and  ari,  the  i  being  dropped  and  the  a  shortened  in  the  Nom.  Sing.  :  as, 
Stem  animali,  Kom.  animal ;  Stem  calcari,  2fom.  calcar.  Hence  the  Abl. 
in  i,  see  §§31,  32. 

S  30.  The  following  ii-regular  Substantives  are  thus  declined  : 


Bos  ^c 

),  an  ox  or  cow. 

iter,  a  journey. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

ffoM.  Bos 

Bov-es 

Iter 

Itln6r-a 

Gen.    Bov-is 

B6v-um  or  bo-um 

itiner-Is 

itiner-um 

Dat.    BSv-I 

Bo-biis  or  bu-biis 

itiner-l 

itIn6r-IbCis 

4.CC.   Bov-cm 

i;ov-Os 

Iter 

itln6r-ii 

Voc.   Bos 

liov-cs 

iter 

itln6r-a 

4.bl.   B6v-e 

BO-bus  or  bubiis. 

itln6r-5 

Itlner-Ibiis. 

S6nex,  an 

old  man. 

JQpItgr  (=Jov-pItgr, 

Vis  (/.)  strenyth. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

X.  e.   pater),    the  god. 

Sing.          Plur. 

If^om.  S6nes 

S5n-es 

Jupiter 

Vis            Vires 

Gen.   Sf-n-is 

Sen-um 

J5v-Is 

Vis           Virium 

Dat.    Sen-T 

Sen-Ibus 

Jov-I 

VI             VIrlbas 

Ace.    sen-cm 

Sen-es 

J8v-em 

Vim          Vires 

Voc.    Stoex 

S6n-cs 

Jupiter 

Vis           Vires 

Abl.    sen-6 

S6n-Ibii3 

Jov- 

6. 

VI             Virlbtij 

Jusjurandum  [n.],  an  ontli,  is  properly  two  •words :    Gen.  jurisjurandl ;    Dfi'. 
jurTjurando ;  Ace.  jusjurandum  j   Voc.  jusjurandum ;  Abl.  jurSjurando. 


§45- 
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Eemarks  on  the  Cases  of  the  Third  Dkclexsion. 

§  31-32.  Stems  in  i  have  frequently  tlie  Ace.  Sing,  in  im,  the  Ahl. 
Sing,  in  i,  and  the  Ace.  PI.  in  la.  The  cases  are  tlins  foi-med  accordhig 
to  the  analogy  of  words  of  other  declensions  of  which  the  Stems  end  in 
a  vowel ;  as, 

Ace.  Sing,  pnppi-m,  like  mensa-m,        gradu-m,        die-m, 
Ahl.  Sing,  puppi,         „      meusa,  gradu,  die, 

Ace.  PL      puppi-s,     „      niensa-s,  gradu-s,  die-s. 

But  many  such  words  follow  the  analogy  of  words  of  the  third  de- 
clension, the  Stems  of  which  end  in  a  consonant. 

§  35,  36.  Stems  in  i  have  the  Gen.  PI.  in  turn  with  tlie  following 
exceptions  :— juvGnis,  a  youth;  vatGs,  aiirophet;  cinis,  a  dog;  volucris, 
a  bird ;  which  have  tlie  Gen.  juvenum,  vatum,  cinum,  volucrum.  The 
three  words  apis,  a  hee ;  mensis,  a  month;  sedes,  a  seat,  have  sometimes 
the  Gen.  PI.  in  urn  as  well  as  ium. 

1,  The  following  words  have  also  the  Gen,  in  lum,  not  um: 


imlier  (imbrium),  m.  rain, 
uter  (utrium),  m,        a  hag  made 
of  leather, 
linter  (lintrium),  m,    a  cherry. 


Insiiber  (Insubrium),  m.  name  of  a 

Gallic  tribe. 
ca,ro  (carnium),/.  flesh, 

venter  (ventriumj,  m.     the  belly. 

2.  Monosyllabic  words,  the  stems  of  which  end  in  two  con' 
sonants  :  as,  m'bs,  urb-ium ;  arx,  arc-iimi :  mons,  mont-ium.  So 
also  OS  {Stem  oss),  n.,  a  bone.  Gen.  PI.  oss-ium;  as  (Stem  ass),  m., 
a  small  coin.  Gen.  PI.  ass-ium. 

8.  Also  the  following  monosyllabic  words  in  which  the  stem 
ends  in  a  single  consonant : 


lis  (litium),  /.  a  lawsuit, 

glis  (ghrium),  m.  a  dormouse, 

vis  (virium),  /.  force, 

mus  (murium),  ?n.  a  mouse. 


mas  (marium),  a  male. 

nix  (nivium),  /.  snow. 

faus  (faucium),  /.  the  throat. 

strLx  (strigium),  /,  an  owl. 


Obs.  The  N'om.  faux  is  not  used. 


§  38-45.  Gbeek  Substantives  op  the  Thied  Declestsiok.    See  §  20. 


Examples. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

Nom. 

PSricles 

Pallas 

PSrls 

Gen. 

Pgriclls,  PSricli 

PaliadJs,  Paliados 

Paridfe,  ParidSs 

Dat, 

Pgricli 

Palladi 

pai-wi 

Ace, 

PSriclem,  PgricleS, 

Paliadem,  PaliadS 

ParIdem,ParMa,Parin 

Vac, 

Pgricles,  PSriclgs, 

Pallas 

Pari 

Ml. 

Pgricle.       [Pgricle 

Paliadg. 

Parldg, 

Sing. 

-in?- 

Pirn-. 

Norn, 

Sappho 

cliiamys,  a  cloak. 

(hianij\les  or  -& 

Gen, 

Sapphus,  Sapphouis 

chlamydis,  chlamydos 

chiamy^dum 

Dat, 

Sappho,  Sapplioiii 

chiamydi 

chlamydibiis 

Ace. 

Sappho,  SapphOnem 

chlamydem,  chltoyiia 

chiamydes,  chlamy'dfia 

Voc. 

Sappho 

Ahl. 

SapphonS. 

diiamjdg. 

chlJtmydlbSs. 
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§4d. 


Chapter  VII. — The  Fourth  Declension. 

§  4G.  The  Nominative  Singular  of  Masculine  and  Feini 
nine  Substantives  of  the  Fourth  Declension  ends  in  us,  and 
of  Neuter  Substantives  in  u. 


Sing. 
Nom  Grad-us,    a  step 
Gen.  Grad-us,    of  a  step 
Dat.   Grad-ui,     to  or  for  a  step 
Ace.   Grad-um,  a  step 
Voc.   Grad-us,    0  step  [step. 

All.   Grad-u,     by,  toith,  or  from  a 

Sing. 
Nom.  Gen-u,    a  knee 
Gen.   Gen-US,  of  a  Jniee 
Dat.   Gen-u,    to  or  for  a  knee 
Ace.    Gen-u,     a  knee 
Voc.   Gen-u,     0  knee  [knee. 

All.    Gen-u,    hy,  with,  or  from  a 


1.  Plur. 
Grad-us,  steps 
Grad-uum,  of  steps 
Grad-ibus,  to  or  for  steps 
Grad-us,  steps 
Grad-us,  0  steps 
Grad-ibus,  hy,  with,  or  from  steps. 

2.  Plur. 
Gen-ua,  knees 
Gen-uum,  of  knees 
Gen-ibiis,  to  or  for  knees 
Gen-ua,  knees 
Gen-iia,  0  knees 
Gen-ibiis,  hy,  with,  or  from  knees. 


Gender. — Substantives  in  us  of  the  Fourth  Declension  are  mascu- 
line, with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  trees  and  the  words  mentioned 
below. 

Szamples  for  Declension. 


friictus,  fruit. 
currus,    a  chariot. 
f*nsns,    a  sense. 


Masculine. 

rnotus,  a  movement. 
ubus,     a  me. 
casus,    a  fall. 


passus,  a  pace. 
cursus,  a  running. 
cantus,  a  song. 


Feminine. 


melius,    a  hand. 

triljus,       a  tribe  (a  division  of  the 

Scus,  a  needle.  [Roman  people). 

porllcus,    a  portico. 

dSmus,      a  house. 


niirus,  a  daughter-in-l<^w. 

socrus,  a  mother-in-law. 

Jlnus,  an  old-woman. 

idus  (^pl.),  the  Ides  (a  division  of  the 
Roman  month). 


Neuter. 

comu,       a  horn.  \    veru,  a  spit. 

Obs.  1.  The  Stems  of  all  Substantives  of  the  Fourth  Declension  end  in  u. 
Ohs.  2.  The  Oen.  Sing,  us  is  a  contraction  of  uzs  :  as,  grSdus  from  grSlduIs. 
Obs.  3.  The  Dat.  Sitig.  ul  is  often  contracted  into  u :  as,  graduT,  grSdu. 
Obi.  4.  The  Dat.  and  AM.  Plur.  of  the  following  words  end  in  iibiis,  but 
pi  rtuB  and  v6ra  have  also  thus: — 

quercus,  also  Scus, 
arcus,  vera,  lucus, 
spfcus,  triibus,  artus, 
poTtus,  pf'cuj  rsrttiE. 
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quercus  (/.),  an  oak.     i  Yic[xs{m.),  alake,tank.'  artos  (m.),       a  joint. 

acus  (/.),         a  needle,     spgcus  (m./.  1  |  portus    (»«.),  a  harhour 

arcus  f  »!.),     a  fioic.  &  n.) }      "'    '     \  p6eu  ("•)>        ca«/e. 

v6ru  ^n.)>        "  */"f-      I  tribus  {/.),        a  tribe.    \  partus  (m.),    o  6Jr<A. 


OJs.  5.  Dijmus,  a  ^ok«p,  belongs  partly  to  the  Second,  partly  to  the  Fourth 
Declension. 

Sin''.  Plur. 


Nam.  Dom-Cis 
Gen.  Dom-us 
Dat.  Dom-ul 
Ace.  D6m-um 
Yoc.  Dom-us 
Ahl.     Dom-o 

Hence  the  memorial  line  : 


Dom-us 

Dom-uum  or  dom-orum 

Dom-ibiis 

D6ra-6s  (rarely  dom-Os) 

D6m-us 

Dom-Ibiis. 


Tolls  mi,  mu,  ml,  mis, 
SI  declInarS  domus  vis. 
i.e.  leave  out  the  endings  me,  mu,  mi,  mis,  if  yon  wish  to  decline  domus, 
Ddml  is  used  only  ^th  the  meaning  at  home,  and  is  probably  a  dative. 


Chaptee  Vni. — The  Fifth  Declension. 

§  47.  The  Xominative  Singular  of  Substantives  of  the 
Fifth  Declension  ends  in  es. 


Sing. 
Nom.  Di-es,    a  day 
Gen.  Di-ei,    of  a  day 
Dat.   Di-ei,    to  or  for  a  day 
Ace.    Di-em,  a  day 
Voc.    Di-es,    0  day  Iday. 


Plur. 
Di-es,        days 
Di-enun,  of  days 
Di-ebus,    to  or  for  days 
Di-es,        days 
Di-es,         0  days 


Ahl.    Di-e,      ly,  with,  or  from   a  ,  Di-ebus,    by,  loith,  or  from  days. 

Gexder. — Substantives  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  Feminine  : 
excepting  dies,  which  in  the  Singular  is  sometimes  Masculine  and 
sometimes  Feminine,  and  in  the  Plural  always  Masculine :  also 
meridies  (r».),  noon,  which  is  a  compound  of  dies. 


res,  a  thing. 
acies,  a  point. 
ftcies,  a  face. 


Examples  for  Declension. 

etWgies,     a  likeness. 
fides,        faith. 
series,       a  series. 


species,  appearance. 

spes,  hope. 

meiidies  (w.),  noon. 


Obs.  1.  The  Stems  of  all  Substantives  of  the  Fifth  Declension  end  in  e. 
Obs.  2.  In  the  Gen.  and  Vat.  Sing,  the  e  in  el  is  long  after  a  voivel,  but  short 
after  a  consonant :  as,  di-el,  facl-el ;  but,  rel,  fidel. 

Obs.  3.  In  the  Gen.  and  Dat.  Sing,  the  ei  is  sometimes  contracted  into  e  ;  as, 
die,  fide. 

Obs.  4.  Res  and  dies  are  the  only  words  of  this  Declension   which  have  a 
complete  Plural. 
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Chapter  IX. — Irregular  Substantives. 

§  48.  Some  Substantives  are  not  declined :  as,  fils,  permilted  by 
divine  law ;  uG^s,  opposed  to  divine  law ;  nihil,  nothing ;  instar,  resem- 
blance. 

§49.  Some  Substantives  Lave  no  Plural :  as,justitia,j»zs/ice;  fames, 
hunger;  am'um,  gold. 

§  50.  Some  Substantives  have  no  Sino;ular  :  as,  nuptiae,  o  marriage; 
f2riae,  holidays;  tenebrae,  darkness;  libcri,  children;  armft,  arms. 

§  51.  Some  Substantives  have  a  dittereut  meaning  in  the  Singular 
and  the  Plm-al :  as. 

Sing.  Plur. 

a  house. 

medicinal  springs. 

auxiliary  forces. 

a  starting-place. 

a  camp. 

the  Assembly  itself. 

forces. 

the    gifts    of  fortune, 

thanks.         [property. 

baggage. 

an  epistle. 

public  games. 

workmen. 

power,  wealth, 

a  part  in  a  play. 

the  platform  for  speak- 
ers in  the  Eoman  fo- 
rum (adorned  with 
the  beaks  of  ships). 

writing  tablets. 

§  52.  Some  Substantives  want  one  or  more  Cases  :  as, 

fors  (/.),  chance.     Only  ^''om.  and  Ahl.  Sing,  forte  (without  Plural), 
(ops)   opis  (/.),  help.     Only  Gere.,  Ace,  Ahl.,  Sing,  opis,  opem,  5p6.      Full 

riural. 
(prex,  precis)  (/.),  prayer.     Only  Dat.,  Ace,  and  Ahl.  Sing.     Full  Plural. 
(vicis),  change.     Only  Gen.,  Ace,  Abl.  Sing,  vicis,  vicem,  vTce.  Full  Plui-al, 

except  Gen. 

§  53.  Some  Substantives  are  HHicroclitH,  tliat  is,  have  a  two-fold 
Declension. 

1.  Some  Substantives  fluctuate  between  the  Second  and  Fourth  Declensions: 
as,  donius,  fl.  house  (see  §  46,  06s.  5)  ;  laurus,  a  bay-tree;  ctipressus,  a 
cypress  ;  fious,  a  fg-trce  ;  piuus,  a  pine-tree. 

2.  Some  Substantives  fluctuate  between  the  Third  and  Fifth  Declensions: 
as,  plebs,  plebis,  and  plebcs,  plebel,  the  commonalty. 

3.  Jugerum,  an  acre,  is  of  the  Second  Declension  in  the  Sing.,  but  of  the 
Third  in  Ihe  Phir.  :  as,  jugt-rii,  jugfrum,  jugeribas.  Viis,  vasis,  a  vessel, 
is  of  the  Third  Declension  in  the  Sinij.,  but  of  the  Second  in  the  Plural :  afi 
vasii,  vusorum,  viisTs. 


Aedes, 

a  temple; 

aedes. 

Aqua, 

water ; 

aquae, 

Auxilium, 

help ; 

ausilia. 

Career, 

a  prison  ; 

carceres. 

Castrum, 

a  fort ; 

castra, 

Comitium, 

the  place  of  Asi 

iembly ; 

Comitia, 

Copia, 

plenty; 

copiae. 

Fort  Vina, 

fortune ; 

fortunae. 

Gratia, 

favour  ; 

gratiae. 

Impedimentum 

I,  a  hindrance ; 

impedimenta, 

Littera, 

a  letter  of  the 

alpha- 

litterae. 

Liidus, 

play,  school ; 

[bet; 

ludi. 

opera, 

exertion ; 

operae. 

opis  (Gen.), 

help; 

opes. 

Pars, 

a  portion  ; 

pai-tes, 

Rostrum, 

a  beak  : 

rostta, 

Tabula, 

a  board,  picture ; 

tabiilae. 
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§  54.  Some  Substantives  are  Heterogenea,  that  is,  have  a  different 
gender  iu  the  Singular  and  the  Plural 


Slug. 

Plur. 

jocus  {m.\ 

a  joke. 

joci  (m.),  joca  (n.) 

locus  (/«.), 

a  place. 

loci  (in.),  loca  {n.) 

carbasus  (/.), 

fine  linen. 

carbasS,  (ii.),  sails. 
coeli  (m.)  (rare). 

coelum  (n.), 

heaven. 

frenum  (».), 

a  bit. 

freni  (m.),  fi-ena  (n.) 

Tai-tai-us  (m.), 

the  infernal 

regions. 

Tartara  (n.) 

rastrum  («.), 

a  rake. 

rastn  (jn,),  rastra  (n.) 

Chapter  X. — Declension  of  Adjectives. 

§  55,  Adjectives  are  either  of  Three  Terminations  (one  for 
each  gender)  ;  of  Two  Terminations  (one  for  the  Masculine 
and  Feminine,  and  the  other  for  the  Kenter) ;  or  of  One 
Termination  (for  all  genders), 

§  56.  I.  Adjectives  of  Three  Termixatioxs  a.re  divided 
iNTO  Two  Classes. 

Adjectives  of  the  first  class  end  in  iis,  a,  um,  or  er,  a,  xna, 
and  are  declined  in  the  Masculine  and  Xeuter  Kke  Substan- 
tives of  the  Second  Declension,  and  in  the  Feniinine  like 
Substantives  of  the  First  Declension :  as,  bonus,  bona, 
boniun,  good ;  mger,  nigi'il,  nigiTun,  black ;  tener,  tenera,  te- 
nenim,  tender. 


Nom 
Gen. 
Dai. 
Ace. 
Voc. 


M. 
Bon--as 
Bon-i 
Bono 
Bon-nm 
B6n-e 


Si:)g. 

ben- a 
bell  ao 
bonae 
bon-am 
b&n  a 


1. 


N. 

bon-um 
bon  i 
bon  6 
bon-um 
bon-um 


Ahl.    3on-6 


bon-a        bon-6 


Bcn-i 

Bcn-orum 

B6n-is 

Bon-6s 

B6n-I 

Bon-is 


hiDE 


2. 


Plur. 
F. 
bon-ae 
bon-arum 
bon-is 
bon-as 
bon-ae 
bon-is 

Phir. 


N. 

bon-a 

bononun 

bcn-is 

bon-a 

bon-a 

bon-is 


i\r.  F. 

Nom.  N'iger  nigi'-a 

Gen.  Nigr-i  nigr-ae 

Bat.    Nigr-6  nigr-ae 

Ace.   Nigr-um  nigr-am 

Voc.    Nig-er  nigr-a 

Ahh    Nigr-6  nigr-a 


N.  i  M.  F.  N. 

nigr-um  Nigr-i  nigr-ae  nigr-a 

nigr-i  Nigr-crum    nigr-arum  nigr-orom 

nigr-o  Nigr-is  nigr-is  nigr-is 

nigr-um  ;  Nigr-6s  rigr-as  nigr-a 

nigr-um  Nigr-i  nigr-ae  nigr-a 

nigr-o  Nigr-is  nigr-is  nigr-is 
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M.  F.  X. 

Nom.  Tener        tener-a     tener-um 
Gen.   Tener-i      tener-ae   tener-i 


Dat.  Tener- 

0      tener-ae  tener-6 

Acc.    Tener- 

um  lener-am  tener-um 

Voc.   Tener 

tener 

-a     tener-um 

All.    Tener-o      tener 

■a     tener-o 

Examples  fo 

malus,       a, 

ura, 

bad. 

carus,         a, 
<;lai-us,        a, 
pleuus,      a, 
albus,         a, 

um, 
um, 
um, 
um, 

dear, 
bright, 
fall, 
white. 

magnus,     a, 
parvus,      a, 

um, 
um, 

great, 
little. 

I'lur. 
M.  i-.  X. 

Tener-i         tener-ae  tener-a 
Tener-onim  tener-arom  tener-orum 

Tener-is       tener-is  tener-is 

Tener-os       tener-as  tener-a 

Tener-i         tener-ae  tener-a 

Tener-ia        tener-is  tener-is 


siiperbus,  a,  ura,  proud. 

sacer,  era,  rum,  sacred. 

aeger,  gra,  rum,  sick, 

macer,  era,  rum,  lean, 

pulcher,  chra,  rum,  beautiful, 

mber,  bra,  rum,  red. 

smister,  tra,  rum,  left. 


Oba.  1.  The  only  Adjectives  declined  like  t6ner  are  the  following  : — 


free, 
wretched. 


asper,  6ra,  erum,         rough,  liber,  Sra,  6rum, 

IScer,  era,  6rum,  torn.  miser,  era,  erum, 

prosper,  era,  6rum,     prosperous. 
With  all  Adjectives  in/er  and  ger :  as, 

lunfger,  era,  Prum,     wool-bearing.     |  opffer,  era,  6rmn,  help-bringing. 
All  other  Adjectives  in  er  drop  the  e,  and  are  declined  like  niger. 
Dexter   is  declined  in   both  ways,    dext^rS   and   dextra,    dext6rmn  £  nd 

dextrmn. 

Obs.  2.  There  is  one  Adjective  in  Hr,  siitiir,  satura,   satiirum,  full  of  fcvd, 
sated. 


§  57.  Irregular  Declension  in  us,  a,  um,  and  er,  a,  um. 

The  foUovring  Adjectives  and  Pronouns, 

untis,  solus,  totus,  uUus, 
liter,  neuter,  altfr,  nulliis, 
and  alius, 

have  in  the  Genitive  Sing,  ius  and  in  the  Dative  i.     For  example — 


M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Jfom.  UU-iis 

ull-a 

uU-um 

Ut-er 

utr-S 

utr-nm 

Gen.  UU-Tiis 

I'tr-ias 

Dat.  UU-I 

Utr-I 

Ace.   UU-um 

uU-am      uU-mn 

Utr-um 

utr-am 

utr-um 

Abl.    UU-o 

uU-u 

uU-o 

Utr-o 

utr-a 

utr-o 

unus, 

one. 

ullus, 

any. 

neuter. 

nei 

her  of  two. 

BOlUS, 

alone. 

nullum, 

none. 

alter. 

one 

of  two. 

totus, 

whole. 

(iter, 

which  of  tw 

0, 

alius. 

one 

of  any  number,  anoi 

Obs.  1.  In  prose  the  i  in  the  Gen.  ius  is  always  long,  except  in  altJrTOs.  The 
Gen.  ulliSs  is  a  contraction  of  MI-Tiis,  and  therefore  always  long.  In  the 
other  words  the  i  in  the  Gen.  ius  is  short  as  well  as  long  in  poetry. 

Obs.  2.  The  compounds  of  iltCr  are  declined  in  the  same  way  :  as,  dterqni?, 
Qtervls,  iiterllbf  t,  iitcrcunqu5  :    Gen.  utriusque,  utriusvis,  etc. 
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§  58.  Adjectives  of  Three  Terminations  of  the  second  class 
end  in  er,  ris,  re,  and  ai'e  declined  like  Substantives  of  the 
Thu'd  Declension.  They  have  thi-ee  terminations  in  the 
Nominative  and  Vocative  Singular  only :  in  all  other  cases 
they  have  only  two  terminations  :  as,  acer,  acris,  acre,  sharp. 


M. 

Siug. 
V. 

N. 

Noiit. 

Acer 

acris 

acre 

Gen. 

Acris 

— 

Dat. 

Acri 

— 

Ace. 

Acrem 

acre 

Voc. 

Acer 

acris 

acre 

All. 

Acri 

— 

Plur. 


M.  and  I'. 
Acres 
Acrium 
Acribus 
Acres 
Acres 
Acribus 


N. 
acria 


acna 
aciia 


Obs.  The  termination  er  is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,   found  in  the  Kom. 
Sing,  Fern, 

There  are  only  thii-teen  Adjectives  of  this  kind : 
acer,  alacer,  campester, 
celer,  celeber,  gquester, 
piiter,  volficer,  terrester, 
pilluster,  pCdester, 
saluber,  Silvester. 


alacer. 

lively. 

volucer. 

winged. 

campester, 

level. 

terrester, 

pertaining  to  the  earth. 

celer, 

quick. 

paluster, 

marshy. 

celeber. 

crowded. 

pedester. 

pedestrian. 

equester. 

eq\iestrian. 

saluber, 

healthful. 

puter. 

rotten. 

Silvester, 

woody. 

Obs.  1.  Celfir,  c61eris,  c&lerg  is  the  only  Adj.  of  this  class  that  keeps  the  c 

before  the  r.     C61er  has  um,  not  itim,  in  the  Gen.  PI. 
Obs.  2.  Sometimes  these  Adjectives  have  also  the  termination  ris  in  the  Ifom. 

Sing.  Masc, 

§  59.  II.  Adjectives  of  Two  Terminations  are  declined 
like  Substantives  of  the  Third  Declension  :  as,  tristis,  triste, 
sad ;  altior,  altius,  higher  (§  63). 

Sin'T.  Plur. 


M.  and  F. 

T\ 

M.  and 

F.                 N. 

Fern. 

Trist-is 

trist-e 

Trist-es 

trist-ia 

Gen. 

Trist-is 

— 

Trist-ium 

— 

Dat. 

Trist-i 

— 

Trist-ibiis                   — 

Ace. 

Trist-em 

trist-e 

Trist-es 

trist-ia 

Voc. 

Trist-is 

trist-e 

Trist-es 

trist-ia 

All. 

Trist-i 

— 

Trist-ibiis 

Examples  fo 

■  Declension. 

levis, 

light. 

brevis, 

shor 

mollis,     soft. 

levis. 

smooth. 

fortis. 

brave. 

faclliij,      easy. 

gravis 

,           heavy. 

turpis. 

disgraceful. 

vilis,         cheap 

dulcio. 

sweet. 

sJmllis, 

like. 

hilmllis,  low. 
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§  60.  III.  Adjectives  of  One  Termination  are  declined 
like  Substantives  of  the  Thii-d  Declension  :  as,  felix,  fortu- 
nate ;  prudens,  prudent. 


Plur, 


Noni. 

M.   and   1 
Felix 

N. 
felix 

I\l.  and  F. 
Felic-es 

N. 
felic.i& 

Gen. 

Felic-is 

— 

Felic-ium 

— 

Dat. 

Felic-x 

— 

Felic-ibus 

— 

Ace. 

Felic-em 

felix 

Felic-es 

felic-ia 

Voc. 

Felix 

— 

Felic-es 

felicia 

ALL 

Felic-i  or  e 

— 

Felic-ibiis 

- 

Sing. 

2 

Plur. 

Norn. 

Gen. 

M.  and  F 
Prudens 
Prudent-is 

N. 
prudens 

M.  and  F. 
Prudent-es 
Prudent-ium 

N. 
prudent-ia 

Dat. 

Prudent-i 

— 

Prudent-ibas 

— 

Ace. 
Voc. 
AM. 

Prudent-em 
Prudens 
Prudent-i  or  e 

prudens 

Prudent-es 
Prudent-es 
Prudent-ibus 

prudent-ia 
priident-ia 

Examples  for  Declension. 

audax, 
vcnix, 
loquax 
veiox, 
ferox, 

acis, 
acis, 
acis, 
ocis, 
ocis, 

bold. 

truthful. 

talkative. 

sicift. 

haughty. 

potens,         entis, 
in2;ens,         entis, 
diligens,      entis, 
sapiens,       entis, 
praesens,      entis, 

powerful. 

huge. 

diligent. 

wise. 

present. 

Obs.  1.  On  the  Ahl.  Sing.,  see  §§31,  32.  On  llie  Gen.  Plur.  in  turn,  sec 
§§  35,  36. 

Obs.  2.  DTv?s,  divitis,  rick,  has  a  contracted  form  :  Ifom.  dls,  dlt6 ;  Gen. 
dit-is,  &c. ;  Jfom.  Plur.  Neut.  dltia. 

Obs.  Z.  Some  Adjectives  are  indeclinable:  as,  nequam,  worthless;  frugl, 
honest  (properly  the  Dative  of  a  Substantive)  :  as,  frugl  h3m8,  frugl 
homlnem. 


Chapter  XI. — Comparison  of  Adjectives, 

§  61.  Adjectives  have  three  forms,  which  are  usually 
called  the  Tositive,  Comparative,  and  Superlative  Degi'ees  : 
as. 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

altfls,  hicjU.  altior,  higher.  altissimQs,  highest. 

§  62.  The  Comparative  is  formed  by  adding  ior,  and  the 
Superlative  by  adding  issimus,  to  the  Stem,  any  final  vowel 
of  which  is  dropped  :  as, 


§65. 
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Posit. 

Comp. 

Sup. 

Nom,         Stem. 

altfis,         alto, 

high. 

alt-ior. 

alt-issImQs. 

l6vis,         ICvi, 

light. 

I6v-i6r, 

ISv-issimus. 

felix,          fclic, 

fortunate. 

felic-ior. 

felic-issimas. 

prudens,   prudent. 

prudent. 

prudent-ior, 

prudent-issimfls 

§  63.  The  Comparative  is  an  Adjective  of  Two  Termi- 
nations, having  ior  in  the  Kom.  Sing,  of  the  Masculine  and 
Feminine,  and  ius  in  that  of  the  Neuter.  It  is  declined  as 
follows  : 


Pk 


M.  and   K. 

N. 

JI.  and  F. 

N. 

Nom. 

Altior 

altius 

Altior-es 

altior-a 

Gen. 

Altior-is 

— 

Altior-um 

— 

Dat. 

Altior-i 

— 

Altior-ibiis 

— 

Ace. 

Alti5r-em 

altius 

Altior-es 

altior-a 

Vnc. 

Altior 

altius 

Altior-es 

altior-a 

Ahl. 

Altior-e  rareli 

^-i     — 

Altior-ibus 

— 

§  64.  The  Superlative  is  an  Adjective  of  Three  Termi- 
uations,  us,  a,  um:  as,  altissimus,  altissima,  altissimum. 

§  65.  ExcErnoNS. 

1.  Adjectives  ending  in  er  form  the  Superlative  in  nmiis  . 
as, 


Posit. 

Comp. 

Sup. 

puIcliCr, 

heautiful. 

pulclir-ior. 

pulcher-rimus. 

liber. 

free. 

libt5r-ior, 

liber-rimus. 

acGr, 

sharp. 

aer-ior. 

acer-rimus. 

c6lt5r, 

swift. 

c6lSr-ior, 

cSler-rimus. 

Also  vetas  {Gen.  vStSr-is^ 

,  old,  lias  a  Superlative,  veter-rimfls. 

11.  The  following  six  Adjectives  ending 

in  zlis  form  their 

Superlative  in 

liinus :  as, 

Posit. 

Comp. 

Sup. 

Kcilis, 

easy. 

ftcil-ior. 

ftcil-Iimus. 

diffieilis. 

difficult, 

difficil-ior, 

difflcil-limils. 

similis. 

like, 

simil-ior. 

simil-limus. 

dissimilis. 

unlike, 

dissimll-ior. 

dissimil-lTiiius. 

gracilis. 

thin. 

gradl-ior. 

grScil-Iimus. 

hflmilis. 

low. 

humil-ior. 

humil-llmtis. 

Obs.  The  substitution  of  rimus   and  limus  for  slmus  in  these  Superlatives  is 
owing  to  the  assimilation  of  «  to  the  preceding  liquids  r  and  /. 

III.  Adjectives  ending  in  -dicus,  -ficus,  and  -volus  (de- 
rived from  the  vei'bs  dico,  facio,  and  volo)  form  their 
Comparatives  in  entior,  and  their  Superlatives  in  c?ittssi- 
mus  (as  if  from  Positives  ending  in  ens)  ;  as, 

SM.  h.  G.  O 
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§«(). 


Posit. 

maledlcCis,  slanderous, 

beueficus,  beneficent, 

bCiiGvolus,  benevolent. 


Comp. 
mSledicentior, 
bengficentior, 
bgngvolentiur, 


Sup. 
malCflicentissimOfl. 
bGneflcentissimtis. 
beuCvolentissimtts. 


IV.  Adjectives  wliich  have  a  vowel  before  the  tennination 
lis,  usually  foi-m  the  Comparative  by  prefixing  the  Adverb 
magis,  7nore,  and  the  Superlative  by  prefixing  the  Adverb 
ma.xime,  most :  as,  noxius,  hurtful,  magis  noxius,  more  hurt- 
ful, maxime  noxius,  most  hurtful. 


§  66.  Irregular  CoMPARisOiSr. 


borne 

Adje( 

jtives  are 

compared  irre| 

rul 

my  :  as, 

Posit. 

Comp. 

Sup. 

bonds. 

good. 

mClior, 

optimfls 

malus, 

bad. 

pejo.  t^- 

pesslmfls 

maguus, 

great. 

miijor. 

maximas 

parvQs, 

small. 

minor, 

minlmfls 

multus, 

much. 

plus  ipl.  plures, 

plura),        plurimus 

uequam. 

worthless. 

nequior, 

nequissimus 

frugi  [indecl.) 

frugal. 

frugalior, 

fruga-lissimfls 

Obs.  1 

Sometimes  one  or  move  of  the  Degrees  of  Comparison  are  wanting :  a 

Posit. 

Comp. 

Sup. 

jiivgnis 

,  young. 

juniSr 

{mtmmus  natv.) 

s§nes, 

old. 

s6ni5r 

[maximus  natu) 

- 

deterior,  worse. 

deterrlmtis 

- 

ocior,        swifter. 

ocisslmiis 

- 

priOr,       former, 

primus,  first 

novQs, 

new. 

— 

novissimtis. 

064.  2.  Some  Comparatives  and  Superlatives,  expressing  relations  of  time  and 
place,  either  h;ivo  no  Positive  (the  corresponding  Preposition  taking  its 
place),  or  the  Positive  has  a  diflFerent  meaning  :  as, 

Posit.  Comp.  Sup. 

(ciira.,  on  this  side),  citPrior,  more  on  this  side,  citimiis,     most  on  this  side. 


(ultra,  oji  thefarthiT  side),  ulterior,  farther, 
(extra,  on  the  outside,  with-  extPrior,  outer, 
(infra,  below),  [out),    infi'-rior,  lower, 

(intra,  within),  interior,   inner. 


(prtipe,  tiear), 
(post,  after), 
(supra,  above). 


propior,  nearer, 
posterior,  later, 
sOpfriur,  upper. 


ultlmQs,    farthest. 
extremtis,  outermost. 
inflmiis  (Imus),  lowest. 
inttmds,  or  Tmfls,  innermost. 
proxImOs,  nearest. 
postrcmOs,  last. 
supremus,  or  fummus,  up- 
permost. 


Note. — Inferos  is  used  only  in  InfSrum  MarS,  the  Lower  Sea,  i.  p. 
the  sea  south  and  west  of  Italy,  and  in  the  I'hiral  Int^n,  ae,  &, 
belonging  to  the  lower  world.  !Su[>eius  is  used  only  in  Sfipgrum 
i^Iarg,  i/ie  Upper  Sea,  i.e.  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  Plural  SiJpfiil, 
"ie,  k,  belonging  to  the  upper  world. 
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Chapter  XII. — The  Numerals. 

§  67.    Cardinal  Kumerals  denote  numbers  simply  or  abso- 
lutely :  as,  unus,  one ;  duo,  two ;  tres,  three. 

§  68.  tJnus,  una,  unum,  is  declined  like  ullus.     See  §  57. 

Obs.   Zfmis   is   used   in  the  Plural   witli   Plural    Substantives  which  have  a 
singular  meaning  :  as,  unS  castrii,  one  camp  ;  unae  aedes,  one  house. 

Duo  and  Tres  are  declined  as  follows  : 


M. 

F. 

N. 

M.  nnd  F. 

N. 

Nom 

.  Du-o 

du-ae 

duo 

Tres 

tna 

Gen. 

Du-orum 

du-arum 

du-6rum 

Trium 



Dat. 

Du-6bu3 

du-abus 

du-obiis 

Tribus 

— 

Ace. 

Du-os 

du-as 

du-o 

Tres  or  tris 

tria 

Ahl. 

Du-obiis 

du-abus 

du-6bus 

Tribus 



Obs.  Ambo,  both,  is  declined  like  duo. 

§  69.  The  Cardinal  Numerals  from  quattuor,  four,  to 
centum,  a  hundred,  are  indeclinable. 

Ducenti,  ae,  a,  two  hundred,  and  the  following  hundreds, 
are  declined  regularly. 

Mills,  a  thousand,  is  an  indeclinable  Adjective  ;  but  in  the 
Plural  it  is  a  declinable  Substantive :  as,  Nom.  millia.  Gen. 
millium,  Dat.  miUibus,  Ace.  millia,  Ahl.  millibus. 

06s.  1.  In  the  Plural  millia  is  regularly  followed  by  the  Genitive:  as,  triS 
millia  horainum,  three  thousand  men.  But  if  smaller  Numerals  follow,  the 
Genitive  is  not  used  :  as,  tria  millia  trecenti  homines,  three  thousand  three 
hundred  men. 

Obs.  2.  The  numbers  between  20  and  100  are  expressed  either  by  the  larger 
numeral  first  without  et,  or  by  the  smaller  numeral  first  with  et :  as, 
viginti  unQs,  or  untis.et  vigintl,  twenty-one.  The  numbers  above  100 
always  have  the  larger  number  first :  as,  centum  6t  sexaginta  sex,  or 
centum  sexaginta  sex,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

Obs.  3.  The  numbers  18,  19,  28,  29,  &c.,  have  the  smaller  numeral  first  with 
the  preposition  rfe  to  indicate  subtraction:  as,  duodevlginti,  undevlginti,  &c. 

§  70.  Ordinal  Numerals  denote  numbers  regarded  as  form- 
ing parts  of  a  series  ;  and  hence  they  have  a  relative  signifi- 
cation :  as,  pilmus,  first ;  secundus  or  alter,  second.  They  are 
declined  regularly  as  adjectives  ;  see  §  56. 

Obs.  Dates  of  years  are  expressed  by  annOs  with  the  ordinal  numeral :  as, 
annus  millesimils  octingenteslmus  sexagesimfls  primus,  the  year  1861. 

§  71.  Distributive  Numerals  denote  numbers  regarded  as 
constituting  groups,  each  group  being  treated  as  a  unit ;  and 
these  Latin  numerals  may  be  translated  in  various  ways  :  as, 
bini,  two  each,  two  together,  two  by  two. 

§  72.  Numeral  Adverbs  denote  the  number  of  times  that 
anything  happens  or  is  done  :  as,  scmel,  once ;  bis,  twioi^ ;  ter. 
%ree  times. 
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Chapter  XIII. — The  Pronouns. 

§  74.  The  Prcnoum  are  : 

1.  Personal  Pronouns. 

2.  Eeflective  Pronouns. 

3.  Possessive  Pronoiius. 

4.  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

5.  Determinative  Pronouns. 

6.  Eelative  Pronoims. 

7.  Interrogative  Pronoims. 

8.  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

9.  Correlative  Pronouns. 

The  Pronouns  belonging  to  several  of  these  classes  are 
|)roperly  Adjectives. 

§  75.  1.    Personal  Proxouxs, 
1.  Pronoun  of  the  First  Person. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Norn, 

Ego, 

I 

Nos,                           we 

Gen. 

Mei, 

of  me 

Nostri  and  nostrum,  of  us 

Dat. 

Tvrrhi, 

to  or  for  me 

Nobis,                        to  or  for  us 

Ace. 

Me, 

me 

Nos,                             us     [from  us. 

Ahl. 

Me, 

by,  with,  or  from  me. 

Nobis,                          by,    toith,     or 

Nom.  Tu,       thou 
Gen.   Toi,      of  thee 
Dat.   Tibi,    to  or  for  thee 


Ace.    Te,      thee 

Voc.    Tu,       0  thou 

A  hi.    Te,       by,  loith,  or  jrom  thee 


2.  Pronoun  of  the  Second  Person. 

Sing.  Plur. 

V6s,  ye 

Vestri  and  vestrum,  of  you 

Vobis,  to  or  for  you 

Vos,  you 

Vos,  0  ye        [you. 

Vobis,  by,  with,  or  from 


Obs.  1.  The  Pronouns  of  the  First  and  Second  Persons  may  be  strengfthened  by 
the  addition  of  the  syllables  met  or  it- ;  as,  fg5m6t,  /  myself;  tut6,  tCl£met, 
thou  thyself  ;  nosmet,  vosmet,  u-e  ourselves,  you  yourselves. 

Obs.  2.  The  Dat.  mlthi  is  sometimes  contracted  into  ml. 

3.   Pronoun  of  the  Third  Person. 

For  the  Pronoun  of  the  Third  Person,  he,  she,  it,  the  De- 
terminative Pronoun  IS,  ea,  id  is  usually  employed.  See  §  79. 

§  76.    II.  Reflective  Pronouns. 

The   Eeflective    Pronouns    refer  to    the  subject  of  the 
sentence,  and  therefore  do  not  require  a  Nominative  case. 


§  78.  THE   PRONOUNS.  3 1 

The  Eeflective  Pronouns  of  the  First  and  Second  Persons 
are  the  same  as  the  First  and  Second  Personal  Pronouns  ; 
but  the  Eeflective  Pronoun  of  the  ITiird  Person  is  thus 
declined : 

Sing,  and  Plur, 
Nom.  (wanting) 

Gen.  Sui,  of  himself,  herself,  itself,  or  themselves. 

Bat.  Sibi,  to  or  far  himself,  herself,  itself,  or  themsdves. 

Ace.    Se  or  sese,     himself,  herself,  itself,  or  themselves. 
Abl.    Se  or  sese,     by  himself,  herself,  itself,  or  themselves. 

Obs.  Sibi  and  se  are  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  met :  as,  sibimSt,  semet. 

§  77.  III.  Possessive  Proxouxs. 

These  are  formed  from  the  First  and  Second  Personal  and 
the  Third  Eeflective  Pronouns,  and  are  declined  regularly : 


M. 

F. 

X. 

Meus, 

meS, 

meum. 

m'j  or  mine. 

Tuiis, 

tua, 

tuum. 

thy  or  thine. 

Nostgr, 

nostra, 

nostram. 

our. 

Vestgr, 

vestra, 

vestrum. 

your. 

Suus, 

sua. 

suum. 

his,  her,  its,  their. 

Obs.  1.  The  Voc.  Sing.  Masc.  of  metis  is  mi. 

Obs.  2.  The  Abl.  Sing,  of  the  Possessive  Pronouns  is  sometimes  strengthened 
by  the  syllable  pie  :  as,  meopte  ingenio,  b;/  my  oicn  ability.  Met  is  added 
to  sufis  :  as,  suamet  scelera,  his  oicn  crimes. 

Obs.  3.  A  Possessive  Pronoun  is  also  formed  from  the  Kelative  :  as,  cujils, 
cuji,  cujum,  whose! 

Obs.  4.  From  noster,  vestSr,  cujus  (a,  um")  are   fcrmed  Adjectives  ending  in 
as  (Gen.  atis),  which  signify  telcftfi'xg  to  a  couniry :  as, 
nostras,       -alls,         of  our  country ; 
vestras,        -atls,         of  your  country ; 
cujas,  -atis,         of  what  country  ? 

§  78.  IV.  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

These  are  of  the  First,  Second,  and  77i2>(?]^ersons  :  namely, 
hie,  haec,  hoc,  this  near  me;  iste,  ista,  istud,  that  near  you ; 
ille,  ilia,  illud,  that  near  him,  or  that  yonder, 

1.  Hie,  haec,  hoc,  this  near  me. 

Sing.  V  Plur. 

M.  F.  N.  M.  F.  X. 

Nom.  Hie  haec  hoc        |      H3  hae  haec 

Gen.   Hiijus  |      Homm     harum       honun 

Dat.   Hnic  I      His 

Ace.   Htmc  hanc  hoc  Hos  has  haec 

All.   Hoc  hac  hoc  HIa 
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2 

Iste, 

ista,  istud 

,  that  neai 

-you. 

Plur. 

y\. 

■  F. 

X. 

'\\. 

F. 

N. 

Norn 

Iste 

ista 

istud 

Isti 

istae 

ista 

Gen. 

Istiiis 

Istorum 

istarum 

istorum 

Dat. 

Isti 

Istis 

Ace. 

J  stum 

istam 

istud 

Istos 

istas 

ista 

.ihl. 

Ist5 

ista 

isto 

Istis 

.'). 

Ille, 

ilia,  illud, 

tliat  near 

lain,  that  yo 

mh-r. 
Plur. 

M. 

^F. 

X. 

M. 

F. 

X. 

Xom 

nie 

iUa 

illud 

nu 

illae 

ilia 

Gm. 

niiiis 

Illorum 

illarum 

illorum 

Dat. 

im 

Ulis 

Ace. 

lUum 

illam 

illud 

1116s 

illas 

ilia 

AM. 

lUo 

ilia 

ills 

TllTn 

M. 

Jig. 
F. 

N. 

Nom 

.  Istic 

istaec 

istuc 

Gen. 

Istiusce 

Dat. 

Isti 

Ace. 

Istunc 

istanc 

istuc 

Abl. 

Istoc 

istac 

istoc 

Plur. 

F. 

N. 

istaec 

istaec 

istarunc 

istorunc 

istasce 


istaec 


as, 


Ohs.  1.  The  cases  of  these  three  Pronouns  are  strengthened  by  the  particle 
ee  or  c.  This  particle  is  inseparable  from  several  of  the  cases  of  hie,  but 
may  be  added  to  others  also  :  as,  hujusce,  hice,  &c. 

Iste  ■with  the  particle  ce  or  c  is  thus  declined  : 

M. 
Istlc§ 
Istorunc 
Istisce 
Istosc(5 
Istiscd 
Ills  with  the  particle  ce  or  c  is  declined  in  the  same  way ; 
illic  illaec  illuc,  etc. 

Ohs.  2.  Ecce  or   en,   behold,  are  sometimes  prefixed   to  ille  and  iste:   a;, 

eccillum  or  ellum  ;  eccistam ;  which  were  of  frequent  use  in  ordinary  life. 
Ohs.  3.  Virgil  often  usesollT  as  a  Dat.  Sing,  and  Nom.  PI.  instead  of  illl.    Thu 
stem  was  originally  ol,  which  appears  in  ol-im,  yonder. 

§  79.  V.   Detkp.minative  Pronouns. 
These  are :   is,  ea,  id,  this,  and  he,  she,  that,  refeiTuig  to 
words  in  the  context  of  a  sentence ;  its  compound,  idem, 
eadem,  idem,  the  same ;  and  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  self,  same. 

1.  Is,  ea,  id,  this,  eaid^he,  sh,',  it. 

.Sins:.  Plur. 


-M. 

F.                X. 

M. 

F. 

X. 

Nom. 

Is 

ea               id 

n 

eae 

ea 

Gen. 

Ejus 

Eorum 

earum 

edmm 

Dat. 

Ei 

lis  or  eis 

Ace. 

Eum 

earn             id 

Eds 

eas 

ea 

Abl. 

E6 

ea               eo 

ns  or  eis 

2. 

Idem  J  eadem,  idem,  the  s 

ame. 

Si 

'a- 

Plur. 

M. 

F.                X. 

M. 

F. 

X. 

Nom. 

Idem 

eadem      idem 

lidem 

eaedem 

eadem 

Gen. 

Ejusdem 

Eorundem 

earundem 

edrundem 

Dat. 

Eidem 

lisdem  or  eisdem 

Ace. 

Euudem 

eandem    idem 

Ecsdem 

easdem 

eadem 

Abl. 

Eodem 

eadem      eodem 

nsdem  or  eisdem 
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3.  Ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  self,  same. 


c 

sing. 

Plur. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

K. 

N. 

Nom.  Ipse 

ipsa 

ipsum 

Ipsi 

ipsae 

ipsa 

Gen.    Ipsius 

Ipsorum 

ipsarum 

ipsorum 

Dat     Ipsi 

Ipsis 

Ace.     Ipsum 

ipsam 

ipsum 

Ipsos 

ipsas 

ipsa 

Abl.     Ipso 

ipsa 

ipso 

Ipsis 

Obs.  1.  Ecce 

1  is  frequently  prefixed  to 

1  is  :  as,  ecca, 

eccum,  eccam, 

cccos,  eccas. 

See  §  78,  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  2.  Ipse  compounded  with  some  cases  of  is  sometimes  loses  the  i :  as, 
eumpse,  eampse,  eopse,  eapse  ;  also  reapse  =  re  ipsa  or  re  ea  ipsa. 

§  80.   VI.  Relative  Pkoxodns. 
Qui,  quae,  quod,  wJio  or  which. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

M.                F. 

X. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Nom. 

Qui          quae 

quod 

Qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

Cujiis 

Quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

Dat. 

Cui  or  cui 

Quibus 

Ace. 

Quem         quam 

quod 

Quos 

quas 

quae 

AM. 

Qu5            qua 

quo 

Quibus 

Obs.  1.  There  is  an  older  form  in  the  Gen.  Sinff.  quuiiis,  in  the  Dat.  Shii/. 
quoi,  in  the  Abl.  Sing,  qui  (instead  of  quo),  and  in  the  Dat.  and  AM.  PI., 
ouis  (instead  of  quibfls).  The  Abl.  qui  is  usually  found  in  combination 
•with  the  preposition  cum  :  as,  quicum  instead  of  quocum. 
Obs.  2.  From  qui  are  formed  the  two  indefinite  relatives  quicunque  and 
quisquls,  whoever,  whosoever,  whichever,  whatever. 

QuTcunque,  quaecunque,  quodcunque  is  declined  like  qui,   quae,  quod, 
with  the  addition  of  the  indeclinable  cunque  :  as.  Gen.  cujuscunque,  &c. 

Besides  quisquls,  the  Neut.  quidquld  (or  quicquid)  and  Abl.  quoquo  are 
the  only  forms  in  use. 

QuTcunqu6  is  generally  an  Adjective ;  quisquis  always  a  Substantive. 
Obs.  3.  The  interrogative  <lt?r,  utr^,  ntrum,  xchich  of  the  tuo  !  is  used  as  a 
relative  with  cunqug  ;  as,  iatercunqu6,  utr3cunqu§,  utrumcunqufi,  whichever 
of  the  two. 

§  81.  VII.  Interrogative  Peonouxs. 


Quis  or  qui,  quae,  quid  or  quod,  who. 

which  ?  what  ? 

Sing. 

Plur. 

M.                    F.             X. 

M. 

F. 

X. 

Nom.  QuiB  or  qui    quae          quid 

Qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen.   Clijus                          [or  quod 

Quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

Dat.    Cui                              [or  quod 

Quibus 

Ace.   Quem             quam          quid 

Quos 

quas 

quae 

Ahl.    Qu5                qua             quo 

Quibiis 

Obs.  1.  QuTs  is  used  both  as  a  .Substantive  and  as  an  .\djective  ;  quTd  only  aa 
a  Substantive  ;  qui  and  quod  as  Adjectives  :  as,  quid  oonimlsit,  what  ha» 
he  done  !  quod  faclnils  commlsit,  xchat  deed  has  he  done! 
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Obs.  2.  The  Abl.  Sing,  qui  is  used  only  in  the  sig^iification  hoic  f  as,  quT  fit ! 
hoxe  does  it  happen  ? 

06s.  3.  Quis  and  qui  are  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  nam  in  emphatic 
interrogations  :  as,  quisnam  or  quinam,  quacnam,  quidnam  or  quodnam, 
who  then,  what  then  ! 

Obs.  4.  When  the  question  refers  to  one  of  two,  fltCr,  utri,  utrum,  which  oj 
the  two,  is  used.  For  the  declension  of  (iter  and  its  compounds  see  §  57, 
Obs.  2. 

Obs.  5.  Some  derivatives  of  quis  are  also  capable  of  being  used  interrogatively ; 
as,  quantus,  hoiv  great?  qualis,  oftvhat  sort  ?  quot,  how  many  ?      See  §  83. 


§  82.  VIII.  Indefinite  Proxouns. 

Quis  is  also  used  as  an  Inrlefinite  Pronoun  (=:  any), 
especially  after  the  Conjunctions  si,  if,  and  ne,  lest.  Thus, 
si  quis  is  "  z/"  any  one" ;  ne  quis,  " /csi  any  one"  ^'■that  no 
one.'''' 

"When  quis  is  so  used,  it  changes  quae  to  qua  wherever 
that  foiTQ  occurs.  In  other  respects  it  is  declined  like  the 
Interrogative  quis. 

Obs.  1.  Quid  is  used  as  a  Substantive,  qu8d  as  an  Adjective  :  quis  both  as  a 
Substantive  and  as  an  Adjective,  qui  usually  as  an  Adjective. 

Obs.  2.  Ecquis  (eoqui),  ecqua  (ecquae),  ecquid  (ecquod),  any,  and,  strength- 
ened with  the  particle  nam,  ecquisnam,  is  formed  from  quis,  and  declined 
in  the  same  manner. 

Obs.  3.  AUquis,  aliquid,  any  one,  some  one  (a.%  Substantive),  and  altqui,  Sllqui, 
aliquod,  any,  some  (as  Adjective),  are  declined  like  quis  (qui),  except 
that  in  the  Nom.  Fern.  Sing,  and  in  the  Neutr.  Pltir.  only  the  form  illqui  j^ 
used. 

Obs.  4.  Quisquam,  quidquam  (quicquam),  any  one,  has  no  Feminine  and  no 
Plural.  Gen.  cujusquam,  &c.  It  is  used  as  a  Substantive  in  negative  sen- 
tences.    The  corresponding  Adjective  is  ulliis. 

Obs.  5.  The  following  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  declined  either  like  the 
Relative  or  the  Interrogative  ;  the  Neuters  in  quid  being  used  Substantively, 
and  those  in  quod  Adjectively  : — 

Quidam,        quaedam,     quoddam   or  quiddam,  a  certain  one. 

Quispiam,      quaepiam,    quodpiam  or  quidpiam,  any  one. 

QuTvIs,          quaevis,       quodvis      or  quidvis,  any  one  you  please. 

Quilibet,        quaellbgt,    quodlibSt  or  quidlibf  t,  any  one  you  please. 

Quisqug,        quaequ?,      quodqu^    or  quidquP,  every  one. 

tjnusquisque,    unaquaequP,    unumquodquS    or  unumquidqug.   Gen. 
unluscujusquP,  &c.,  each  one. 

Obs.  6.  The  following  form  the  Gen.  in  liis  and  the  Dat.  in  i  :  uUus,  any ; 
nuUus,  none;  nonnullus  (usu.  in  pi.)  some;  Silius,  one,  another  ;  alter,  Ihi 
one  or  other  of  tiro  ;  neuter,{a  contraction  of  ne  uterj,  neither  of  two.  Set 
§  57.  In  early  Latin  and  sometimes  in  the  best  writers  the  Gen.  is  alsc 
found  in  i,  an,  and  the  Dat.  in  o,  ae  :  as  nuUi  consilii,  nullo  consilio,  &c. 
The  compound  altertiter  is  declined  either  in  both  words  ;  as.  Gen.  altSrluf 
utrlus :  or  only  in  the  latter  :  ae,  Dat.  alt«vuti  6. 
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§  83.  IX.  Correlative  Pronouns. 

Con'elative  Pronouns  denote  relation  to  one  another  hj 
corresponding  forms. 


Demonstrative. 

Relative  and 
Interrogative. 

Indefinite 
Relative. 

Indefinite. 

Tills, 

Quails, 

Qualiscunqug, 

Qualislibet, 

of  such  a  kind. 

of   such    a    kind 

Qualisqualis, 

of  any  kind  you 

as(rel.);   of  what 

of  what  kind  so- 

please. 

kind  t  (interr.) 

ever. 

TantCis, 

Quantiis, 

Quantuscufique, 

Xliquantas, 

80  great. 

so  great  a«  (rel.); 

Quantusquantus, 

of  a  certain,  con- 

hoic   great'    (in- 

how great  soever. 

siderable  size. 

terr.) 

QuantusUbet, 
Quantusvls, 

of  any  size   you 

please. 

T5t,(indecl.), 

Quot  (indecl.), 

Qu',)tcunqu?, 

Aliquot  (Lnclecl.), 

so  mani/. 

so  many  as  (rel.)  ; 

Quotquot, 

some  number. 

TStldem  (indecl.), 

hoic   many  ?    (in- 

^010 many  soever. 

Quotlibet  (indecl.) 

just  so  many. 

terr.) 

any   number   yon 
please. 

Chapter  XIV. — The  Verb. 

§  8-1.  Verbs  are  of  two  kinds  : 

1.  Transitive  Verbs,  which  govern  an  Accusative  Case, 
representing  the  object  of  the  action :  as,  amo  puerum, 
/  love  the  boy. 

2.  Intransitive  Verbs,  which  do  not  govern  an  Accu- 
sative Case  :  as,  sedeo,  /  sit ;  curro,  /  run. 

Transitive  Verbs  have  Two  Voices  : 

(i.)  The  Active  Voice,  before  which  the  Nominative 
represents  the  actor  (from  ago,  actum,  to  do) :  as,  pater 
amat,  thefatfier  loves. 

(ii.)  The  Passive  Voice,  (from  patior,  passus,  to  suffer^, 
before  which  the  Nominative  repiesents  the  object  of  the 
action  :  as,  pater  amatur,  the  father  is  loved. 

Obs.  I.  Some  Verbs  may  have  a  reflective  sense  in  the  Passive  Voice  :  a«, 
armor,   /  arm  myself;  vertSr,  I  turn  myself;  lavSr,  /  vash  myself. 

Obs.  2.  Intransitive  Verbs  have  no  Passive  Voice,  except  in  me  Third  l'er»OD 
Singular  Impersonal  :  as,  currttur,  it  is  run  {t'ley  run). 
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Ueposhsf  Vekbs  have  a  Passive  form  but  an  Active 
meaning,  and  are  hence  called  Deponent,  because  they  lay 
aside  (deponunt)  the  Passive  sense.  They  are  either  Transi- 
tive, Intransitive,  or  Eeflective  :  as,  hortor  milites,  1  exhort 
the  soldiers ;  miles  morltur,  the  soldier  is  dying ;  glorior,  i 
glorify  myself  (or,  more  usually,  /  boast'). 

§  85.  Verbs  have  Four  Moods  (Modi)  : 

1.  The  INDICATIVE  Mood  declares  a  thing  positively  or 
unconditionally  :  as,  amo,  /  love  ;  scnbit,  he  writes. 
II.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  subjoined  to  another 
Verb,  and  states  what  is  conditional,  relative,  or 
contingent :  as,  scribo  ut  legat,  /  vcrite  that  he  may 
read ;    legat  ahquis,  let  some  one  read. 

Obs.  The   Subjunctive  Mood  however  must  frequently  be  translated  as  an 
Indicative  ;  owing  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  English  Verb. 

III.  The  Imperative  Mood  commands  or  entreats :  as, 

ama,  love  ;  ne  occidlto,  thou  shalt  not  hill. 

IV.  The   IxEiN'iTivE  Moon  expresses  the  action  denoted 

by  the  Verb  without  reference  to  person  or  time  : 
as,  amare,  to  love. 

§  86.  Besides  these  four  Moods  three  other  forms  are  de- 
rived from  and  partake  of  the  signification  of  Verbs. 

1.  The  Participle,  which  is  a  Verbal  Adjective. 
There  are  four  Participles  : 

Active. 
Imperfect.    Amans,         loving. 
Future.        Amatunis,    ahout  to  love. 

Passive. 
Perfect.       Amatus,         loved. 
Gei-undive.  Amandus,     fit  to  he  loved. 

2.  The  SuPiXE,  which  is  strictly  a  Verbal  Substantive 
of  the  fourth  declension,  ha^'ing  two  cases  only,  the 
A.C(;usative  and  the  Ablative  :  as, 

Amatum,  to  love. 

Amatu,  in  loving,  to  be  loved. 

3.  The  Geruxd,  which  is  aLso  a  Verbal  Substantive, 
having  four  Cases  :  as, 

Gen.  Amandi,  of  loving 

Dat.  Amando,  for  loving 

Ace.  Amandum,  a  loving 

Abl.   Amando,  hy  loving. 

Obs.  The  want  of  a  Xominative  Case  to  the  Gerund  is  supplied  by  the  Inflni* 
tive  Mood. 
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§  87.  Verbs  tave  six  Texses  (Tempora)  or  times,  three 
expressing  Imperfect  or  iinfinibhed  action,  and  three  express- 
ing Perfect  or  finished  action. 

Imperfect  Tenses. 

1.  Present.  Amo,  I  love  or  I  am  loving. 

2.  Past.       Arafibam,  I  was  loving. 

3.  Future.   Amabo,  /  shall  love. 

Obs.  The  Present  and  Future  Tenses  are  frequently  Indefinite  and  not  Im- 
perfect. In  Active  Verbs  the  Future  Tense  is  never  Imperfect :  amubo 
never  signifies  I  shall  be  loving.  Hence  it  is  better  to  call  these  two  tenses 
Present  and  Future  simply. 

Perfect  Tenses. 

1.  Present.  Amavi,  I  have  loved, 

2.  Past.       Amaveram,  /  had  loved. 

3.  Future.   Amavero,  /  shall  have  loved. 

Obs.  The  Present- Perfect  has  also  the  meaning  of  an  Indefinite-Past  :  thus, 
AmavI  signifies  i  loved  as  well  as  I  have  loved ;  and  in  the  former  sense 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  Aorist.  As  the  tense  has  thus  two  meanings,  it 
is  better  to  call  it  Perfect  simply. 

§  88.  Verbs  have  two  Numbers,  Singular  and  Plural, 
and  three  Persons  in  each  Number :  as, 

Sing.  Plur. 


1. 

Amo, 

I  love 

Amamus, 

We  love 

2. 

Amas, 

thou  lovest 

Amatis, 

ye  love 

3. 

A  mat, 

he  loves. 

Amant, 

they  love. 

§  89.  Latin  Verbs  are  arranged  in  four  classes,  called 
Conjugations,  distinguished  by  the  ending  of  the  Imperfect 
Infinitive  Active  ;  which  in, 

I.  The  First  Conjugation  ends  in  ai'e  :  as,  amare,  to  love. 

FT    TTL    o         J  _  ^   las,    monere,   to 

11.   Ine  Second  ,,  ,,         ere  x     '   ,  .  ' 

in.  The  Third  ,,  ,,         ere :  as,  regere,  to  ride. 

IV.  The  Fourth  ,,  „  ire  :  as,  audire,  to  hear. 

The  Present  Indicative,  the  Perfect  Indicative,  the  Im- 
perfect Infinitive,  and  the  Supine  are  called  the  Principal 
Parts  of  the  Veib  ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  know  these  in 
order  to  conjugate  a  Verb. 
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Chapter  XV. — The  Verb  Sum  and  the  Four 
Conjugations. 

§  90.  The  Verb  Sum,  I  am,  is  in-egular,  its  inflexions 
diifering  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  Verbs  belonging 
to  the  four  Conjugations. 

Sum,  fill,  futurus,  esse,  —to  he. 

INDICATIVE     MOOD. 
1.  Present  Tense. 


Sing 

Sum, 

I  am 

Plur.  Sumus, 

We  are 

Es, 

thou  art 

Estis, 

ye  are 

Est, 

he  is. 

Sunt, 

they  are. 

2.  Past-Imperfect  Tense. 

Sing 

Eram, 

I  was 

Plur.  Eramus, 

We  were 

Eras, 

thou  wast 

Eratis, 

ye  were 

Erat, 

he  was. 

Erant, 

they  were. 

3.  Future  Tense. 

Sing 

Ero, 

I  shall  he 

Plur.  firimus. 

We  sliall  he 

Eris, 

thou  wilt  he 

Eritis, 

ye  will  he 

Erit, 

he  will  he. 

Erunt, 

they  tvill  he. 

4.  Perfect  Tense. 

Sing 

Fui, 

/  have    heen,   or 
I  ivas 

Plur.  Fuimus, 

We  have  heen,  or 
we  were 

Fuisti, 

thou  liast  heen,  or 
thou  ivast 

Fuistis, 

ye  have  he&i,    oi 
ye  were 

Fuit, 

he    1ms     heen,  or 

Fuerunt  ' 

oifuere  j' 

they  have  heen,  oi 

he  was. 

they  were. 

5.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 

Si7ig. 

Fueram, 

I  had  heen 

Plur.  Fueramus, 

We  had  heen 

Fueras, 

thou  hadst  heen 

Fueratis, 

ye  had  heen 

Fuerat, 

he  had  heen. 

Fuerant, 

they  had  heen. 

6.  Future-Perfect  Tense, 

Sing. 

Fuero, 

I  shall  have  heen 

Plur.  Fuerimus, 

We  shall  have  heen 

Fueris, 

thou  tvilt  have  heen 

Fueritis, 

ye  icill  have  heen 

Fuerit, 

he  will  have  heen. 

Fuerint, 

they  will  have  heen. 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

1 .  Present  Tense. 

Sing. 

ts, 

Be  thou.                 1  Plur.  Este, 
2.  Future  Tense. 

Be  ye 

Sing. 

Esto, 

Thou  shall  he 

Plur.  Estote,     I 

e  shall  he 

Esto, 

he  shall  he,   or  let 
him  he. 

Sunto,      th 

ey  shall  he,  or  lei 
them  he. 

§90. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 


<S\  Sim, 
Sis, 
Sit, 


I  may  he 
thou  mayst  he 
he  may  be. 


Essem  or 
forem, 

Esses  or 
fores, 

Esset  or 
foret, 


} 

>  he  might  he. 


I  might  he 
thou  mightst  he 


1.  Present  Tense. 

P.  Simiis, 
Sitis, 
Sint, 

Past-Imperfect  Tense. 

P.  Essemiis  or 
foremiis, 

Essetis  or 
foretis, 

Essent  or 
forent, 

3.  Future  Tense. 


We  may  be 
ye  may  be 
they  may  he. 


>  We  might  ht 

>  ye  might  he 

>  they  might  he. 


S.  Futuriis  sim,  1  may  1  g  -j 
Futurus  sis,  thou  mayst  ;■§  "^ 
Futuriis  sit,  he      may     |  2  •" 


P.  Futuri  simus,  We    may 


Futuri  sitis, 
Futiiri  sint, 


ye      may 
they  may 


Fuerim, 

Fueris, 

Fuerit, 


Fuissem, 
Fuisses, 
Fnisset, 


I  may  have  been 
thou  viayst  have  been 
he  may  have  been. 


4.  Perfect  Tense. 

P.  Fuerimus, 
Fueritis, 
Fuerint, 


We  may  have  been 
ye  may  have  been 
they  may  have  been. 


5.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


I  might        1 , 
,,  ■  1 1  t' have 

thou  miqhtst  >j 

he  might       J^^^"- 


P.  Fuissemiis,  We  might  )i_„g 
Fuissetis,  ye  might  W^^ 
Fuissent,      they  might  ] 


INFINITIVE    MOOD. 
Imperfect.    Esse,  to  he. 

Perfect.        Fuisse,  to  have  been. 

Future.         Futurum  esse,  or  fore,     to  be  about  to  he. 

P  A  Pv  T I C I P  L  E. 
Future.     Futurus,  -a,  -tun,  about  to  be. 


Obs.  1.  The    Supine   and  Gerund    are  ■vranting.     The  Present  Participle  is 
found  only  in  Absens  from  Absum,  and  Praesens  from  Praesum. 

Ohs.  2.  The  Verb  has  t'wo  Stems,  es  (whence  esum,  afterwards  'sum,  and  all  the 
Imperfect  Tenses),  and/w  (whence  all  the  Perfect  Tenses). 

Obg.  3.  Like  Sum  are  conjugated  its  compounds  : 


Absum,      I  am  away. 
Adsum,      /  am  present. 
Desum,      I  am  wanting. 
Insum,       /  a7n  in. 
Intersnm,  1  am  present  at. 


Obsum, 

Praesum, 

Prosum, 

Subsum, 


I  am  ill  the  way. 
I  am  before. 
I  am  seriictable. 
I  am  under. 


Sflpersum,  /  am  gurviving. 


Prosum,  however,  takes  d  before  e  ;  as. 


Sing.  Prosum, 
Prodfs, 
Prodest, 


Tlur.  ProsumiSs, 
Prodestis, 
Prosunt. 


Pnst-Imp.  Prod6ram. 
Future.  Prodfro. 
Imp.  Inf.  ProdessS. 


<X:s.  4.  Possum,  lam  able,  is  a  contraction  of  potis  (pot)-sum,  but  is  irrepuiar. 
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§91 


§  91.— FIRST  CONJUGATION",— Active  Voice. 
Amo,  &mavi,  amatum,  amare, — to  love. 


Sing.  Am-o, 
Am-as, 
Am-at, 


Sing.  Am-abam, 
Am-abas, 
Am-abati 


INDICATIVE     JI 0  0  D. 
1.  Present  Tense. 


J  love 
thou  lovest 
he  loves. 


Plur.  Am-amus, 
Am-atis, 
Am-ant, 


2.  Past-Ijii'EKfect  Tens:: 


We  love 
ye  love 
they  love. 


I  was  loving         |  Plur.  Am-abamus,  We  icere  loving 
thou  wast  loving   j  Am-abatis,    ye  icere  loving 

he  wag  loving.       |  Am-abant,    they  were  loving. 


3.  Future  Tense. 


Sing.  Am-abo, 
Am-abis, 
Am-abit, 


Sing,  Am-avi, 
Am-avisla, 
Am-avit, 


I  shall  love 
thou  loilt  love 
he  will  love. 


Plur.  Am-abimus,  We  shall  love 
Am-abitis,     ye  icill  love 
Am-abunt,    they  will  love. 


I  have  loved,  or 

I  loved 
thou  hast  loved, 

or  thou  lovedst 
he  has  loved,  or 

he  loved. 


Sing. 


Am-averam, 

Am-averas, 

Am-averat, 


Sing.  Am-avero, 
Am-averis, 
Am-averit, 


Perfect  Tense. 

Plur.  Am-avimu8,  We  have  loved, 
or  we  loved 
Am-avisfis, 


ye    have   loved, 
or  ye  loved 
Am-awerant,)  they  have  loved, 
oram-averej     or  they  loved. 


5.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 

I  had  loved       I  Plur.  Am-averamus,  We  had  loved 
thouhadstloved  Am-averatis,    ye  had  loved 

he  hud  loved.     |  Am-averant,     theyhadloved. 

6.  Future-Perfect  Tense. 


I  shall] 
thou  wilt 
he     will] 


have 
loved. 


Plur.  Am-averimus,  TFe  shalU  , 

Am-averitis,     ije    will  >  ?„  ^ 
Am-averint,     they  will] 


Sing.  Am-a, 


Sing.  Am-ato, 
Am-ato, 


IMPERATIVE     MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Love  thou.        I  Plur.  Am-ate, 

Future  Tense. 


Love  ye. 


Thou  shall  love 
he  shall  love,  or 
let  him  love. 


Plur.  Am-atote,    Ye  sliall  hve 

Am^nto,     they  shall  love,  or 
let  them  love. 
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S.  Am-em, 
Am-es, 
Am-et, 


iJ.  Am-arem, 
Am-ares, 
Am-aret, 


SUBJUNCTIVE     MOOD. 
1.  Presekt  Tense. 

P.  Am-emus, 


I  maij  love 
thou  maijst  love 
he  may  love. 


Am-etis, 
Am-ent, 


2.    PAST-IiIPEEFi;CT    TeXSE. 


I  might  love 
thou  mightst  love 
he  might  love. 


P.  Am-aremiis, 
Am-aretis, 
Am-arent, 


We  may  love 

ye  may  love 
they  may  love. 


We  might  love 
ye  might  love 
they  viight  love. 


3.  Future  Tense. 


S.  Am-aturus  sim,  / 


may 


Am-aturiis  sis,  thou  mayst ,  •£  -3 
Am-aturus  sit,  he  may      ]  ^  $, 


P.  Am-atiiri simus, TTe  wall's  g 
Am-aturi  sitis,  ye  ma!/i-|.2 
Am-aturi  sint,     they  may  \  »  o 


4.  Perfect  Tense. 


S.  Am-averim, 
Am-averis, 
Am-averit, 


,,  '' ,    have 

thou  mayst  >  J    .    , 

he     may    \ 


P.  Am-averimus,      We  may]-, 
Am-averitis,        ye    maylj\ 
Am-averint,        they  may]  ''°^''^"'- 


5.  Past-Perfect  Texse. 


8.  Am-avissem,  I       might 

Am-avisses,     thou  7nightst\  z  | 
Am-avisset,     he      might      '^  ~ 


P.  Am-avissemus,  We  might)  ^^ 
Am-avissetis,  ye  might  [el 
Am-avissent,     they  might]  "*  -S 


INFINITIVE    MOOD. 


Imperf.    Am-are,  to  love. 

Perfect.  Am-avisse,      i  °,  'f^^ 

Future.  Am-atunun     ]tohe about 
(am,  um)  esse,/    to  love. 


I  GERUND. 

Gen.  Am-andi,  of  loving 

Dat.  Am-ando,  for  loving 

Ace.  Am-andum,  the  loving 

Abl.  Am-ando,  by  loving. 


SUPINES. 


Am-atam, 


to  love. 


Am-atu,         to  be  loved. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Imperf.    Am-ans   ntis),  loving. 

Future.   Am-aturus  {&,  um),    about  to  love. 


Ob%.  In  all  the  Perfect  Tenses  vi  and  ve  may  be  omitted  before  s  and  r ;  m, 
amavistl  becomes  amasti  amavcram  becomes  amaram 

Smavistis       ,,        amastis 
Smaverunt     ,,         Smarunt : 
(but    SmavcrC    does    not    become 
Smare,    which    would    be    con- 
founded with  the  Imperf.  Infin.). 


amavero            , 

,         amaro 

amaverim         , 

,         amarim 

amavnssem        , 

,         ilmaseem 

imavissd          , 

amassg. 

42  SECOND   CONJUOATION — ACTIVE.  §  92. 

§  92.— SECOND  CONJUGATION.— Active  Voice. 


Moneo,  moniii,  monittun,  monere,— <o  advise. 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 
1.  Present  Texse. 


S.  Mon-eo, 
Mon-es, 
Mon-et, 


I  advise 
thou  advisest 
he  advises. 


P.  Mon-emus, 
Mon-etis, 
Mon-eut, 


We  advise 
ye  advise 
they  advise. 


2.  Pasf-Ijiperfect  Texse. 


S.   Mon-ebam,  I  was  advising 
Mon-ebas,    thou  icast  advising 
Mon-ebat,    he  was  advising. 


P.  Mon-ebamus,    iVe  were  advising 
Mon-ebatis,      ye  loere  advising 
Mon-ebant,      they  were  advising. 


S.  Mon-ebo, 
Mon-ebis, 
Mon-ebit, 


8.  Kon-ni, 


3.  Future  Tense 

I  shall  advise 
thou  wilt  advise 
he  will  advise. 


P.  Mon-ebimiis,    We  shall  advise 
Mon-ebitis,      ye  will  advise 
Mon-ebunt,     they  will  advise. 


I  have   advised,  or 
J  advised 
Mon-nisti,    thou  hast  advised,  or 
thou  advisedst 

he  has   advised,    or 
he  advised. 


4.  Perfect  Tense. 

P.  Mon-uimus, 

Mon-nistis, 


Mon-uit, 


We  have  advised. 

or  we  advised 
ye  have  advised, 
or  ye  advised 
Mon-ueront  \  they  have  advised, 
or  -iiere,  /      or  they  advisnd 


5.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


S.   Won-Vihra,m,I  had  advised 
Mon-ueras,  thou  hadst  advised 
Mon-uerat,  he  had  advised. 


P.  Mon-ueramus,  We  had  advised 
Mon-ueratis,  ye  had  advised 
Mon-uerant,     tliey  had  advised. 


6.    FaTURE-PERFECT  TeXSE. 


S.  Mon-uero,  I  shall 
Mon-ueris,  thou  wilt 
Mon-uerit,   he      icill 


have 
advised. 


P.  Mon-uerimus,  We  shall  I 


have 


Mon-ueritis,    ye    will  >  ^  .     , 
Mon-uerint,     they  will  \  ^^^^«^^' 


IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 
8.   Mon-e,         Advise  thou.  \  P.  Mon-ete,       Advise  ye. 

Future  Texsk. 


S.   Mon-eto,      TJiou  shalt  advise 
Mon-eto,      he  shall  advise,  or  let 
him  advise. 


P.  Mon-etote,  Ye  shall  advise 
Mon-ento,    they  shall  advise,  oi 
let  them  aivise. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 
1.  Present  Tense. 


S.  Mon-eam,     I  may  advise 
Mon-eas.       thou  viaijst  advise 
Mon-eat,       he  may  advise. 


P.  Mon-eamus,  We  may  advisf 
Mon-eatis,    ye  may  advise 
Mon-eant,     they  may  advise. 


S.  Mon-erem, 
Mon-eres, 
Mon-eret, 


2.  Past-Imperfect  Tense. 


I  might  advise 
thou  mightst  advise 
he  might  advise. 


P.  Mon-eremiis,  We  might  advise 
Mon-eretis,    ye  might  advise 
Mon-erent.     they  might  advise. 


3. 


Mon-iturus'lJ  may  he  about  to 

sim,         /        advise 
Mbn-ltvmisWiou  mayst  he  about 

sis,  /        to  advise 

M6n-itiirus"l7ie  may  be  about  to 

sit,  /        advise. 


FoTURE  Tense. 
P. 


Mon-ituri  \  We  may  he  about  to 

simus,  J  advise 
Mon-ituri    "I  ye  may  be  about  to 

sitis,  /  advise 
Mon-ituri    i  they  may  he  about 

sint,        /        to  advise. 


4.  Perfect  Tense. 


Mon-uerim,  I      may  ,    ■, 
Mon-ueris,  thou  mayst]    j'^^ 
Mon-uerit,  he      may  '*"**"* 


P.  Mon-uerimus,  TFe  may\    , 
Mon-ueritis,    ye    -n^ayladvisld 
Mon-uerint.     they  may] 


S.  Mon-uissem,  I  might  j  ^  '^' 
Mon-uisses,  thou  mightst  \  |  -2 
Mon-uisset,    he    might    J'^'i 


5.  Past-Perfect  Tense, 
P 


Mon-uissemiis,  We  might 
Mon-uissetis,  ye  might 
Mon-uissent,     they  might 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


Ihperf.     Mon-ere, 

Perfect.  Mon-uisse, 

Futdre.    Mon-iturxun 
(am,  nm)  esse, 


GERUND. 
Gen.  Mon-endi,  of  advising 

Dat.  Mon-endo,         for  advising 
Ace.  Mon-endum,      the  advising 


to  advise, 
ito  have 
\  advised, 
ito  be  about 
to  advise.  \  Abl.  Mon-endo,  by  advising. 


SUPINES. 
Mon-itum,        to  advise.        |         Mon-itu,        to  be  advised. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Imperf.  Mon-ens  '  mis  i,  advising. 

Future.  Mon-iturus   a,  um,,  about  to  advise. 
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§  93.  THIRD  CONJUGATION.— Active  Voich. 
Eego,  rexi,  rectom,  regere, — to  rule. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD, 
1.  Pres'i^nt  Tense. 


s. 

Reg-o, 
Reg-is, 
Reg-it, 

1  rule 
thou  rulest 
he  rules. 

2.  Past-Impe 

P.  Reg-imiis, 
Reg-itis, 
Reg-unt, 

RFECT  TeXSE. 

We  rule 
ye  rule 
they  rule. 

s. 

Reg-ebam, 
Reg-ebas, 
Reg-ebat, 

I  was  ruling 
thou  loast  ruling 
he  was  ruling. 

P.  Reg-ebamiis,  We  were  ruling 
Reg-ebatis,     7je  loere  ruling 
Reg-ebant,     they  were  ruling. 

3.  FuTUP 

vE  Temse. 

s. 

Reg-am, 
Eeg-es, 
Reg-et, 

I  shall  rule 
thou  wilt  rule 
he  will  rule. 

p.  Reg-emus, 
Reg-etis, 
Reg-eat, 

We  shall  ride 
ye  will  rule 
they  will  rule- 

4.  Perte 

CT  Ten'Si:. 

s. 

Bez-i, 

Rex-lsti, 
Rex-it, 

I  have    ruled,   or 

I  ruled 
thou  hast  ruled,  or 

thou  ruledst 
he    has    ruled,   or 

he  ruled. 

P.  Rex-imiis,      We  have  ruled,  cr 
we  ruled 
Rex-istis,        ye  have  rided,   or 

ye  ruled 
Rex-erunt  orittej/Aare  ruled,  or 
-ere,     ]      they  ruled. 

5.  Past-Per 

fect  Tense. 

s. 

Rex-eram, 

Rex^ras, 

Rex-erat, 

I  had  ruled 
thou  hadst  ruled 
he  had  ruled. 

6.  Future-Pl 

P.  Rex-eramus, 
Rex-eratis, 
Rex-erant, 

RFECT  Tense. 

We  had  ruled 
ye  had  ruled 
they  had  ruled. 

s. 

Rex-ero, 
Rex-eris, 
Rex-erit, 

I  shall  have  ruled 
thou  wilt  have  ruled 
he  loill  have  ruled. 

P.  Rex-erimus, 
Rex-eritis, 
Rex-erint, 

We  shall  have  ruled 
ye  icill  have  ruled 
they  will  have  ruled. 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 
S.  Reg-e,  Rule  thou.  \  P.  Reg-it§, 

Futdre  Tense. 

S.   Reg-ito,  Thou  shall  ride        I  P.  Reg-itote, 

Reg-ito,  he  shall  rule,  or  let  i        Reg-unto, 

him  rule. 


Rule  ye. 


Ye  shall  rule 
they  shall  rule,  or 
let  them  rule. 
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S.  Reg-am, 
Beg-as, 
Reg-at, 


S.  Eeg-erem, 
Beg-eres, 
Beg-eret, 


S.  Eect-urus 
sim, 
Eect-urus 

SIS, 

Eect-urus 
sit. 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 
1.  Present  Tense. 


I  may  rule 

thou  mayst  ride 
he  may  rule. 


P.  Beg-amus, 
Eeg-atis, 
Beg-ant, 


We  may  rule, 
ye  may  rule 
they  may  rule. 


2.  Past-Imperfect  Tense. 


I  might  rule 
thou  mir/htst  rule 
he  might  rule. 


P.  Beg-eremus,  We  might  rule 
Beg-eretis,  ye  might  rule 
Beg-erent,         tliey  might  rule. 


3.  TcTCRE  Tense. 


I  may  he  about  to 

rule 
thou  mayst  be  about 

to  rule 
he  may  be  about  to 

rule. 


>uri  I  We  may  be  about  to 

lus,    /      rule 
^uri  \ 
s,      J 
^tiri  1 
t,       I 


P.  Bect-uri 

simus, 

Bect-uri  \  ye  may  be  about  tc 

sitis,  J  rule 

Bect-uri  1  they  may  be  about  tc 

sint,  I  rule. 


S.  Bex-erim, 
Bez-erls, 
Bex-erit, 


4.  Perfect  Tense. 


may    ]  , 
.7  "J  have 

thcumayst>     f^ 

^  -    may   ) 


he 


P.  Bex-erimus, 
Bex-eritiS, 
Bex-erint, 


^'   ""'"'Ahave 

yf      '''"yiruled 
they  may] 


S.  Eex-issem, 
Bex-isses, 
Bex-isset, 


5.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


J      might      7 
,,  ■  1 1  J  have 

thou  iiiightst/     1   , 

he     might   ] 


P.  Eex-issemus,    We  mightl  , 
Eex-isset:s,      ye     might  >    ^^^j 
Eex-issent,       they  mighty  ^^ 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

[mperf.     Eeg-ere,  to  rule. 

„  _       .    -  (to  have 

Perfect.  Bex-isse,        |  ^^^g^_ 

Future.    Bect-urum      )to  be  about 
(am,  um)es8e,/  to  rule. 


GERUND. 
Gen.  Eeg-endi,         of  ruling 
Dat.  Beg-endo,        for  ruling 
Ace.  Beg-endum,     the  ruling 
Abl.  Beg-endo,         by  ruling. 


SUPINES. 


Boc-tnm, 


to  rule. 


Eec-tu, 


to  be  ruled. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Imperf.     Reg-ens  ''ntis),        ruling. 
Future.    Eec-turus  (a,  um),  about  to  rule^ 
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§  94.  FOURTH  CONJUGATIOX.— Active  Voice. 
Audio,  audivi,  audittun,  audire, — to  hear. 


S.  Aud-io, 
Aud-is, 
Aud-it, 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 
1.  Present  Tense. 


I  hear 
thou  hearest 
he  hears. 


P.  Aud-imus, 
Aud-itis, 
Aud-iunt, 


We  hear 
ye  hear 
they  hear. 


S.   Aud-iebam, 
Aud-iebas, 
Aud-iebat, 


2.    rAST-birERFECT   TeSSE. 


I  was  hearing 
thouwast  hearing 
he  ivas  hearing. 


P.  Aud-iebamiis,  We  were  hearing 
Aud-iebatis,  ye  were  hearing 
Aud-iebant,      they  were  hearing. 


3.  Future  Texse. 


S. 


Aud-iam, 

Aud-ies, 

Aud-iet, 


Aud-ivi, 

Aud-ivisti, 

Aud-ivit, 


I  shall  hear 
thou  wilt  hear 
he  will  hear. 


P.  Aud-iemiis, 
Aud-ietis, 
Aud-ient, 


I  have   heard,   or 

I  heard 
thouhast  heard,  or 

thou  heardst 
he  has   heard,   or 

he  heard. 


4.  Perfect  Tense. 

P.  Aud-ivimus, 


Aud-iveram, 

Aud-iveras, 

Aud-iverat, 


Aud-ivero, 

Aud-iveris, 
Aud-iverit, 


Aud-ivist!s, 

Aud-ivemnt 
or  -ivere, 


5.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


We  shall  hear 
ye  will  hear 
they  will  hear. 


We  hare   heard, 

or  we  heard 
ye    have    heard, 
or  ye  heard 
]lhey  have  heard. 
I      or  they  heard 


I  had  heard 
thou  hadst  heard 
he  had  heard. 


P.  Aud-iveramiis,  ll'e  had  heard 
Aud-iverat's,    ye  had  heard 
Aud-iverant,     they  had  heard. 


6.  Future-Perfect  Tense. 


I  shall 
thou  ivilt 
he     will 


I  have 
I  heard. 


P.  Aud-iverimus,  We   shall  l  , 
Aud-iveritls,    ye      will 


Aud-iverint,     they  will 


(heard. 


S.   Aud-I, 


S.  Aud-ito, 
Aad-ito, 


IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 
Presf-nt  Tense. 
Hear  thou.  ]  P.  Aud-ite, 

Future  Tense. 


Tliou  shall  hear 

he  shall  hear,  or 

let  him  hear. 


P.  Aud-itote, 
Aud-iunto, 


Hear  ye. 


Ye  shall  hear 
the:isl(ullhear,ox 
let  them  hear. 
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S.  Aud-iam, 
Aud-ias, 
Aud-iat, 


S.  Aud-irem, 
Aud-ires, 
Aud-iret, 


S.   Aud-ituriis 

sim, 
Aud-iturus 

sis, 
Aud-iturus 

sit, 


S.  Aud-iverim, 
Aud-iverls, 
Aud-iverit, 


S.  Aud-ivissem, 
Aud-\visses, 
Aud-ivisset, 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 
1.  Present  Tense. 

I  may  hear  I  P.  Aud-iamiis, 

thou  mayist  hear    i        Aud-iatTs, 
he  may  hear.         \        Aud-iant, 

2.  Past-Ijipep.fkct  Tioxse. 

P.  Aud-iremiis, 
Aud-iretis, 
Aud-irent, 


I  might  hear 
thou  miijhtst  hear 
he  might  hear. 

3.  FuTuitE  Tense. 

P.  Aud-itun 


I  may  he  ahout 

to  hear 
thou     mayst     he 

ahout  t(i  hear 
he  may  be  about 

to  hear. 


simus, 
Aud-ituri 

sitis, 
Aud-itiiri 

sint, 


We  may  hear 
ye  may  hear 
they  may  hear. 

We  might  hear 
ye  might  hear 
they  might  hear. 


We  may  he  ahout 

to  hear 
ye  may  be  ahout 

to  hear 
they  may  he  ahout 

to  hear. 


4.  Peufect  Tense. 

P.  Aud-iverimus,  We  may 

Aud-iveritis,     ye  may 

Aud-iverint,     tliey  may 


I  may  j  j,  ►^• 
thou  mayst}  ~  § 
he      may    ]     rSi 

5.  Past-Perfect  Ten 


I     might    1  ^  .^• 

thoumightd  /  §  e 
he     might    )  ■"=  rS 


P.  Aud-ivissemus,  We  might  1  « r^i 
Aud-ivisset!s,  ye  mightl  |  g 
Aud-ivissent,    they  might]  '^  -S 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
IiiPERF.    Aud-ire,  to  hear. 

Perfect.  Aud-Ivisse, 


to  have 
heard. 


Future.    Aud-iturum     (tohe ahout 
(am,  um)  esse,|  to  hear. 


GERUND. 

Gen.  Aud-iendi,  of  hearing 

Bat.  Aud-iendo,  for  hearing 

Ace.  Aud-iendum,  the  hearing 

Ahl.  Aud-iendo,  by  hearing. 


Aud-itum, 


SUPINES. 
to  hear.  I  Aud-itu, 


to  he  heard. 


•  PARTICIPLES. 
Imperf.    Aud-!ens  ^ntis),         hearing. 
Future.   Aud-iturus  (a,  um\  ahout  to  hear. 


Obs.  In  all  the  Perfect  Tenses  v  is  frequently  omitted  before  e  and  i. 
two  i's  are  often  contracted  into  i :  as, 

audlvistT  becomes  audiistl  or  audistl 
aiulivistlfl      „         audiistisoraudistis 


audtvit          ,, 

audiit 

audivcrunt   „ 

audierunt 

audlverara     „ 

audioram 

audlvgro        ,, 

audiero 

audlvgrim  becomes 
audivissera       ,,       { 


audlvisB^ 


audiCrim 
audiissem  or 

audissera 
audiissg  or 

audissp. 
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§  95.  FIRST  CO XJUGATION.— Passive  Voice. 

Amor,  amatiis  sum  or  foi,  amari, — to  be  loved. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 


1.  Present  Tense. 


S.   Am-or, 
Am-arls   or 

am-ars, 
Am-atiir, 


I  am  loved 
thou  art  loved 
he  is  loved. 


P.  Am-amiir, 
Am-am!m, 
Am-antur, 


Am-abar,      | 


2.  Past-Imperfect  Tense. 


being 


loas 
loved 
Am-abarTs  or)   thou  wast  being 
am-abare,  )       loved 

Am-abatiir,   /  ^''-    '"?«     ^^'"? 


loved. 


P.  Am-abamur, 
Am-abamini, 
Am-abantur, 


/■ 


Am-abor,         1 1  shall  be  loved 
Am-aber!s  orY  ,,  -i.t,  7      j 

am-abere,  /  ^^^ou  wiltheloved 

Am-abitur,        he  loill  be  loved. 


3.  FuTupE  Ti:nse. 


P.  Am-abimiir, 
Am-abimini, 
Am-abtmtur, 


We  are  loved 
ye  are  loved 
therj  are  loved. 


(We  were  being 

\     loved 

{ye    were    being 

\     loved 

I  they  ivere  being 

1     loved. 


We  shall  be  loved 
ye  will  be  loved 
they  will  be  loved. 


4.  PEja^ECT  Tense. 


S.  Am-atus  sum!  1  have  been  loved, 
or  fui        /     or  loas  loved 

Am.atus  es  \^^T    l"^'^     ^'"^ 
or  fuisti,   [     ["J^f-i;    0^  ^"""^-^ 

Am-atiis   estl/ie  has  been  loved, 
or  fait,     /    or  icas  loved. 


P.  Am-atisumusJ^f    ''f''^    ^^^ 
or  Mmus,        l2ld   °'  ""*"^ 

Am-ati  estisj yehave  been  loved, 
or  fuistis,    \     or  toere  loved 

Am-ati  sunt,  Itliey  have  been 
fuerunt,  or  I  loved,  or  were 
fuere,  |     loved. 


5.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


Am-atiis  eram"!  r  7    j  i        7      j 
orfueram,    \r  ^^<^d  been  loved 

Am-atiis   eras"|^/j07i  hadst  been 

or  fueras,     /     loved 
Am-atiis   erat),   7    j7      7      •, 

orfaerat,     y^^^^adbeenloved. 


P.  Am-ati  eramus)  We     had 
or  flieramiis,  (     loved 


been 


Am-ati    eratls)      ■>    j,       ,      , 
orfueratis,    jUe  had  been  lovt-l 


Am-ati     evajitVlhey    had 
or  fuerant,     j     loved. 


been 


6.  Fdture-Perfect  Tense. 


Am-atiis     erol  J  s7ta/Z  have  been 

or  fuero,       I     loved 
Am-atiis    erisUlmu    %oilt    liave 

or  fuer:s,       1      been  loved 
Am-atus    erit)/te  loill  have  been 

or  fuerit,      )     loved. 


Am-ati  erimus}TFe    shall    hai-e 

or  fuerimiis,  I     been  loved 
Am-ati    eritis)ye  will  have  been 

or  fueritts,   I     loved 
Am-ati    ermiUthey    will    have 

or  fuerint,    /    been  loved. 
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S.   Am-are, 


S.  Am-ator, 
Am-ator, 


I  M  P  E  It  A  T  I  V  E    JI  0  0  D. 

Present  Tense. 
Be  thou  loved.  \  P.  Am-amini,         Jie  ye  laved. 


Future  Tense. 


Tliou  shall  he  loved 

he  shall  be  loved,  or 

let  him  he  loved. 


F.  Am-antor, 


They  shall  be 
loved,  or  lei 
them  be  loved. 


Am-er, 

Am-eris 

am-ere, 
Am-etur, 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

1.   Present  Tense. 

P.  Am-emur, 
Am-emini, 
Am-entur, 


I  may  be  loved 
or  )   thou    mayst    be 
e,       I       loved 

he  may  be  loved. 


2.  Past-Imperfect  Tense. 


We  may  be  loved 
ye  may  be  loved 
they  viay  be  loved. 


S.   Am-arer,  I  might  be  loved 

Am-arerls    orWiou   mightst   be 

am-arere,     /     loved 
Am-aretiir,        he  might  be  loved. 


P.  Am-aremiir,  We  might  be  loved 
Am-aremini,  ye  might  be  loved 
Am-arentiir,    theymightbeloved. 


3. 


Am-atus    sim"!  J  may  have  been 

or  fuerim,    /     loved 
Am-atus    sis   )thou  mayst  have 

or  fueris,      )     been  loved 
Am-atiis    sit  Yhe  may  have  been 

or  fuerit,      /     loved. 


Perfect  Tense 
P, 


Am-ati  simus  i  We  may  hare 
or  fuerimus,  I     been  loved- 

Am-ati  sitis  )ye  may  have  been 
or  fueritis,   I     loved 

Am-ati  sint  [they  may  have 
or  fuerint,    j     been  loved. 


4.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


.S.  Am-atiis  essem)  I  might  have  been 

or  fuissem,     j     loved 
Am-atiis  esses  ]  thou  mightst  have 

vY  fuisses,      i    been  loved 
Am-atiis  essetl/ie    might    have 

or  fuisset,      /     i>een  loved. 


P.Am-atiessemiis'l  TFe  might  have 
or  fuissemiis,  j     been  loved 

Am-ati  essetis,  ^l  ?/e  might  have 
or  fuisset!  s,     )     been  loved 

Am-ati  essent  1 //te?/  might  have 
or  faissent,      j     been  loved. 


INFINITIVE    MOOD. 
Imperfect.    Am-ari,  to  be  loved. 

Perfect.       Am-atum  (am,  um)  esse  or  fuisse,    to  have  been  loved. 
Future.         Am-atum  in,  to  be  about  to  be  loved. 

Obs.  The  form  umdium  in  the  Future-Infinitive  is  the  Supine ;  and  conse- 
quently the  sume  for  all  genders.  The  word  Iri  is  the  Imperfect  Infinitive 
Passive  of  the  Verh  eo,  I  go. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect,       Am-atiis  (a,  um),  loved  or  having  been  loved 

Gerundive.  Am-andus  (a,  um),  jit  to  be  lovea. 

SM.  L.  G.  -U 
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§  9t. 


§  96.  SECOND  CONJUGATION.— Passive  Voice. 
Moneor,  monltiis  sum  or  ful,  moneri. — to  be  advised. 


S.  Mon-eor, 
Mon-eris  or 
mon-ere, 
Mon-etur, 


INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

1.  Present  Tense. 
I  am  advised 


thou  art  advised 
lie  is  advised. 


S.  Mon-ebar, 


I  /  teas  being  ad- 
\     vised 
Mon-ebaris  ovUUou  wast   being 
mon-ebare,  (     advised 


P.  Mon-emur, 
Mon-emini, 
Mon-entiir, 
Past-Imperfect  Texse. 

P.  Mon-ebamiir, 
Mon-ebanuni, 


•njr-_  -v-4.-        the  teas  being  ad- 


Mon^bantiir, 


3.  Future  Tense 

(I  shall    be    ad 
\     vised 


(he  will 
vised. 


be    ad- 


Mon-ebor, 

Mon-eberls  oiithou  ivilt  be  ad- 
Mon-ebere,  I 

Mon-ebltur,     | 

4.  Perfect  Tense 

(J  have  been  ad- 
vised,  or  was 


P.  Mon-ebimiir, 
Mon-ebimini, 
Mon-ebuntiir, 


We  are  advised 
ye  are  advised 
they  are  advised. 


( We  icere  being 
\     advised 
(ye    were    being 
\     advised 
(they  were  being 
L    advised. 


( We  sJudl  be  ad- 
\     vised 
\ye  icill   be  ad- 
\     vised 
j  they  will  be  ad- 
{     vised. 


Kon-itus  sum 
or  fui, 


Mon-itus  es 
or  fuisti, 

Mon-itus    est 
or  fait, 


advised 

thou  hast  been  ad- 
vised, or  wast 
advised 

he  has  been  ad- 
vised, or  teas 
advised. 


P.  Mon-iti  siimus 
or  fuimus, 


Mon-iti  estis 
or  faistis, 

Mon-iti  sunt, 
fuerunt,  or 
faere, 


We  have  been  ad- 
vised, or  were 
advised 

ye  have  been  ad- 
vised, or  icere 
advised 

they  liavebeen  ad- 
vised, or  icere 
advised. 


5.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


Mon-itus  eramj  J  had  been  ad- 

or  fueram,     \     vised 
Mon-itu3  eras  j  thou   liadst  been 

or  fueras,       I     advised 
Mon-'itus  erat  (he  had  been  ad- 

or  fuerat,       \     vised. 


P.  Mon-iti  eramus  r  We  had  been  ad- 

or  faeramiis,  \  vised 
Mon-iti  eratis  (ye  had  been  ad- 

or  fueratTs,  \  vised 
Mon-!ti    erant  ( they  had  been  ad- 

or  fuerant,       I     vised. 


6.  Future-Perfect  Tense. 


Mon-itus  ero  (I  shall  have  been 
or  fuero,      \     advised 

Mon-itus  eris  Uhou  loilt  have 
or  fueris,      (     been  advised 

Mon-!tus  erit  i  he  will  have  been 
or  fuerit,     \     advised. 


.  Mon-iti  erimiis  r  We  shall  have 
or  faerimus,  \     been  advised 

Mon-iti  eritiS  (ye  loill  have  been 
or  fueritis,     \     advised 

Mon-iti  erunt  (they  ivill  have 
or  fuerint,      \     been  advised. 
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IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
S.  Mon-ere,    Be  thou  advised.         \  P.  Mon-emim, 

Future  Tense. 

S.  Mon-etor,  TIiou  shall  be  advised    P.  Mon-envor, 
Uon-etor,  he  shall  be  advised,  or 
let  him  be  advised. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 


S.  Mon-ear,  < 

Mon-earis   or  (thou    mayst 
mon-eare,    \     advised 

jhe   may   be   ad- 
vised. 


1.  Present  Tense. 

P.  Mon-eamur, 


I  may   be    ad- 
be 


Mon-eatur,      < 


Mon-eamini, 
Moil 


Be  ye  advised. 


They  shall  be  ad- 
vised, or  let  them 
be  advised. 


(We  may  be  ad- 
\     vised 
ye   may   be    ad- 


eantur,    /''^ey.™«2/  ^«  «<^' 
'    I.     vised. 


2.  Past-Imperfect  Tense. 


r/r 
l 


Mon-ereris  oijthou   mightst    be 

mon-erere,   [    advised 

„v    -  -,«         (he  miqht  be  ad- 
Mon-eretur,     <'  ^- 


D   Twx^  ;;,s.v„^-    /  TFe  miqht  be  ad- 
P.  Moa-eremur,  <  y 

Mon-eremini,  {y^^ld^  ^'  '"^' 
Mon-erentur,  |"';2;.2^'**?>ead- 


8,  Mon-itus  simjl  may  have  been 
or  fuerim,      (_     advised 

Mon-itus  sis  ithou  mayst  have 
or  faeris,        (     been  advised 

Mon-itus  sit  (he  may  have  been 
or  fuerit,       \     advised. 


Perfect  Tense. 

P.  Mon-iti  simiis  ( We 


may  have 
or  fuerimus,  \     been  advised 

Mon-iti  sitis  j  ye  may  ha  ve  been 
or  faeritis,     (     advised 

Mon-iti  sint  ithey  may  have 
or  fasrint,      t     been  advised. 


4.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


S.  Mon-itus  essem.(  I  might  have  been 
or  fiissem,       (     advised 
Mon-itiis  esses  ithou  mightsthave 

or  fuisses,        (     been  advised 

Mon-itus  esset  (he    might    have 

or  foisset,        \     ^^^^  advised. 


P.  Mon-iti  essemus  f  We  might  have 
or  fuissemus,  \     been  advised 

Mon-iti  essetisfye  might  have 
or  fuissetis,     \     been  advised 

Mon-iti  essent  ( they  might  have 
or  fuissent,      \     been  advised 


INFINITIVE     MOOD. 
Imperfect.  Mon-eri,  to  be  advised. 

Perfect.      Mon-itum  (am,  um),  esse  or  fuisse,  to  have  been  advised. 
Future.       Mon-itujn  iii,  to  be  about  to  be  advised- 

PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect.      Mon-itus  (a,  um),  advised  or  having  been  advised. 

Gerundive.  Mon-endus  (a,  um),  fit  to  be  advised. 
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§97.  THIRD  CONJUGATION.— Passive  Voice. 
Regor,  rectus  sum  or  fui,  regi,— <o  be  ruled. 


Reg-or, 
Reg-eris 

reg-ere, 
Reg-itur, 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

1.  Present  Tense. 
I  am  ruled  P.  Reg-imur, 

Uhou  art  ruled 
he  is  ruled. 


Reg-imini, 
Reg-untur, 

2.  Past-Imperfect  Texse. 


We  are  ruled 
ye  are  ruled 
they  are  ruled. 


S.  Reg-ebar, 


Reg-ebatur, 


{' 


being 


was 
ruled 
Reg-ebarls  or  tthm   wast  being 
reg-ebare,    (     ruled 

j  he     teas      being 
(     ruled. 


P.  Reg-ebamiir,  | 


We   were    being 
ruled 


Reg-ebaxnM,<^%J- 


being 


Keg-ar, 
Reg-eris 

reg-ere, 
Reg-etur, 


S.  Rec-tus  sum 
or  fui, 


3.  Future  Tense. 
I  shall  be  ruled     j  P.  Reg-emiir, 
thou  wilt  be  ruled  \        Reg-emini, 
he  loill  be  ruled.    '        Reg-entur, 

4.  Perfect  Tense. 
I      have      been 


Reg-ebantur,  {"'7„;^7'    ^'"'^ 

We  shall  be  ruled 
ye  loill  be  ruled 
they  loill  be  ruled. 


ruled,   or  loas 
ruled 
thou    hast     been 
ruled,  or  wast 
ruled 

Rectus  est  or  jhe  has  been  ruled, 
fult,  \     or  was  ruled. 


Rec-tiis  es  or' 
fuisti,  I 


P.  Recti  sumus 
or  fuimus, 

Rec-ti  estis 
01-  fuistis, 

Rec-ti  sunt, 
fuerunt,  or 
fuere, 


',  We     have    been 

ruled,  or  zcere 

ruled 
ye      have      been 

rxded,  or  were 

ruled 
they    have     been 

ruled,  or  icere 

ruled. 


}I  had  been  ruled 


Rec-tiis    eram 

or  fueram, 
Rec-tus   eras  (fliou  hadst  been 

or  fueras,     \     ruled 
Rec-tus    erat  ihe    had    been 

or  fuerat,     \    ruled. 


5.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 

P.  Rec-ti  eramus  ( We  had 
or  fueramiis,  I     ruled 

Rec-ti  eratis  ^ye  had 
or  fueratis,  \     ruled 

Rec-ti  erant  (the;/  had 
or  fuerant,    \     ruled. 


been 


been 


G.  Future-Perfect  Tense. 


Rec-tus  ero 
or  fuero, 

Rec  tiis    eris 
or  fuer'is, 

Rec-tus  erit 
or  fuerit, 


f  I  shall  havfi  been 
\     ruled 

(thou    tcilt    Juice 
\     been  ruled 
(he  will  have  been 
\     ruled. 


P.  Recti  erimus  ( We  shall  have 
or  fuerimiis,!     been  ruled 

Rec-ti  eritis  j  ye  iclll  have  been 
or  fueritis,  |     ruled 

Rec-ti  erunt  (they  ivill  liave 
or  faerint,   \     been  ruled. 
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iS".  Eeg-ere, 


-itor, 
-itor, 


I  M  P  E  It  A  T  I  V  E    MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 
Be  thou  ruled.      \  P.  Reg-imini, 

Future  Tense. 

Thou  shall  he  ruled  |  P.  Keg-untor, 
he  shall  he  ruled,  or  | 
let  him  he  ruled.   \ 


Be  ye  ruled. 


They   shall    he 
ruled,    or    let 
them  he  ruled. 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 


S.   Reg-ar,  I  may  he  ruled 

Reg-aris     or  \thov,    mayst    he 

reg-are,        /    ruled 
Reg-atur,  he  may  be  nded. 


Present  Tense. 

P.  Reg-amur, 
Reg-amini, 
Reg-antiir, 

Past-Imperfect  '1'ense. 


We  may  he  nded 
ye  may  he  ruled 
they  may  he  nded. 

Reg-erer,  I  might  he  ruled   i  P.  Reg-eremur,    We  might  he  ruled 

Reg-ereris  or  ]thou   miqhtst   he\        -ox™  x^s«,v^t  -7^1,        77 

reg-erere,     )     ruled  ^eg-eremim,  ye  m^ght  he  ruled 

Reg-eretiir,       he  might  he  ruled.  \        Reg-erentiir,  theymighthended. 


3.  Perfect  Texse. 


Rec-tiis  sim 
or  fuerim, 

Rec-tus  sis 
or  fueris, 


^I  may  have  heen 
j     ruled 

Hhou  mayst  have 
I     heen  ruled 
Rec-tiis  sit  oiYlie  may  have  heen 
fuerit,  /    ruled. 


P.  Recti  simiis  YWe  may  have 
or  fuerimiis,/     heen  ruled 

Rec-ti  sitis  or  Uje  may  have  been 
fueritis,        )     nded 

Rec-ti  sint  or]they  may  have 
fuerint,         J     been  ruled. 


4.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


Rec-tus  essem 
or  fuissem, 

Rec-tiis  esses 
or  fuisses, 

Rec-tiis  esset 
or  fuisset, 


Y 


might     have 
been  ruled 
\thou mightst  have 
I     heen  ruled 
^lie     might    have 
j     heen  ruled. 


P.  Rec-ti  essemus  nre  might  have 
or  fuissemiis, )     been  ruled 

Rec-ti  essetis  \ye  might  have 
or  fuissetls,    (     been  nded 

Rec-ti  essent  Wiey  might  have 
or  fuissent,    j     been  nded. 


INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

Imperfect.    Reg-i,  to  he  nded. 

Perfect.       Rec-tum  (am,  um)  esse  or  fuisse,    to  have  been  ruled. 
Future.         Rec-tum  iri,  to  he  about  to  he  nded. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Perfect.       Rec-tiis  (a,  um), 
Gerundive.  Reg-endus  (a,  um), 


ruled  or  having  heen  ruled 
Jit  to  he  ruled. 
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§i;S.  FOURTH  CONJUGATION.— Passive  Voice. 
Audior,  auditiis  sum  or  fui,  audiri,  —  to  he.  heard. 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 
1.  Present  Tense. 


5.  Aud-ior, 
Aud-irls  or 

aud-ire, 
And-itur, 


r  am  heard 
\thou  art  heard 
he  is  heard. 


P.  Aud  imur, 
Aud-inuni, 
Aud-inntur, 

2.  Past-Imperfect  Tense. 


TFe  are  heard 
ye  are  heard 
they  are  heard. 


S.  Aud-iebar, 


{' 


being 


loas 
heard 
Aud-iebaxia  or  ( //io?i  wast  being 
aud-iebare,  \     heard 

Aud-iebatur,   f\    ''"f     '""''"^ 
'    (     heard. 


P.  Aud-iebamur,|^«^J^«  ^«3 
Aud-iebamim,-'^%  '"^J^    ^^''^ 


heard 
\    heard. 


Aud-iebantur,  ^"''^  ""^^   ^^ 


3.  Future  Tense. 

S.   Aud-iar,            I  shall  he  heard      P.  Aud-iemur,  We shallheheard 

Aud-ieris   or  Uhou     wilt      he          ,    ,  .-_-  -  -m    ■<       ^ 

audiere,      {     heard                       Aud-iemim,  ye  will  he  heard 

Aud-ietur,         he  loiU  he  heard.           Aud-ientiir,  they  willbeheard. 


4.  Perfect  " 


S.  Aud-itiis  sum 
or  fui, 

Aud-itus  es 
or  fuisti, 

Aud-itiis  est 
or  fait, 


II  have  been 
heard,  or  icas 
heard 
ithou  hast  been 
heard,  or  wast 
heard 
{he  has  been 
heard,  or  icas 
heard. 


P.  Aud-iti  siimiis 
or  fuimus, 

Aud-iti  estis 
or  fuistis, 

Aud-iti  sunt, 
fuerunt,    or 
fuere, 


[  We  have  been 
heard,  or  were 

'     heard 

[ye  have  been 
heard,  or  tcere 

'     heard 

[they  have  been 
heard,  or  icere 

'     heard. 


5.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


^.  Aud-itiis  eraml  J.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^;  P.  Aud-meramusi  TFe     had     been 


or  fueram,      ) 
Aud-itiis  eras  ]thou   hadsl  been  j 

or  fueras,       /     heard  i 

Aud-itiis  erat  \lie      had       been  i 

or  fuerat,       ;     heard.  \ 


or  fueramus,  I     heard 
Aud-iti  eratis  1     ,    j ,       ,        , 
orfueratls,    ]'Madbemheard 

Aud-iti  erant    \tliey     had     been 
or  fuerant,     I     heard. 


6,  Future-Perfect  Tense. 


Aud-itus  ero    1 1  shall  have  been 

(ir  fuero,         i     heard 
Aud-itiis  erls  Wiou    wilt    have 

or  fueris,        /     been  heard 
Aud-itus  erit  \he  will  luive  been 

or  fuerit,       /     heard. 


Aud-iti  erimus'l  We  shall  have 
or  fuerimiis,  /     been  heard 

Aud-iti  eritis  hje  will  have  been 
or  fueritis,      I     heard 

Aud-iti  erunt  Wiey  icill  have 
or  fuerint,      /     been  heard. 
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S.  Aud-Ire, 


S.  Aud-itor, 
Aud-itor, 


IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Be  thou  heard.     \  P.  Aud-imini,     Be  ye  heard. 

Future  Tense. 


TJiou  shalt  he  heard 

he  git  all  be  heard,  or 

let  him  be  heard. 


P.  Aud-iuntor.  They  shall  he  heard. 
or  let  them  he 
heard. 


S.  Aud-iar, 
Aud-iaris  or 

aud-iare, 
Aud-iatur, 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

1.  Present  Tense. 
I  may  he  heard    |  P.  Aud-iamur, 


\thou     mayst 
)     heard 


be 
he  may  he  heard. 


We  maybeheard 
Aud-iamini,  ye  viay  he  heard 
Aud-iantiir,    they  may  be  heard. 


S.  Aud-irer,  /  might  be  heard 

Aud-irerJs  or  ]fhoH  mightst   be 

aud-irere,      j     heard 
Aud-iretur,       he  might  he  heard. 


2.  Past-Imperfect  Tense. 

P.  Aud-iremur,  We  might  he  heard 
Aud-iremini,  ye  might  he  heard 
Aud-irentiir,  they  might  he  heard. 


.3.  Perfect  Tensi:, 


S.  Aud-itus  sim 
or  fuerim, 
Aud-itus  sis 
or  faeris, 


)I  may  have  heeii 
\     heard 
]thou  mayst  have 
f     been  heard 
Aud-itiis   sit    \he  may  have  been 
or  fuerit,        )     heard. 


P.  Aud-iti  simiis  I  We  may  hare 
or  fuerimus,  I     been  heard 

Aud-iti  sitis  Vye  may  have  been 
or  faeritis,     J     heard 

Aud-iti  slut  \they  may  have 
or  fuerint,      j     been  heard. 


4.  Past-Perfect  Tense. 


S.  Aud-itiis  tssemVI might  have  been 
or  fuissem,     j     heard 

Aud-itus  esses  \thou  mightst  have 
or  fuisses,      f     been  heard 

Aud-itiis  esset  )he  might  have 
or  fuisset,      )     bee)i  heard. 


P.  Aud-iti essemiis'i  TFe  might  have 
or  fuissemiis,  f     been  heard 

Aud-iti  essetis  ]ye  might  have 
or  fuissetis,    i     been  heard 

Aud-iti  essent  \they  might  have 
or  fuissent,    j     been  heard. 


INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

Imperfect.    Aud-iri,  to  he  heard. 

Perfect.       Aud-itum  (am,  um)  esse  or  fuisse,    to  have  been  heard. 
Future.         Aud-itum  iri,  to  he  ahmit  to  be  heard. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect.        Aud-itiis  (a,  um),  heard  or  having  been  heard 

Gerundive.  Aud-iendiis  (a,  um),  fit  to  he  heard. 
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adhibeo, 
cohibeo, 
debeo, 
exerceo, 


§  99.  EXAMPLES  FOR  COXJUGATION. 


Examples  for  Conjugation  like  Smo.    (See  also  }  149.) 


accuso,  /  accuse. 

aro,  I  plough. 

clamo,  /  cry  out. 

habito,  /  du:ell. 


honoro,  /  honour. 

laudo,  I  praise. 

libero,  /  set  free. 

nomino,  /  name. 


opto,  /  wish, 

orno,  /  adorn. 

pSro,  /prepare. 

lotco,  /  ask. 


Examples  for  Conjugation  like  mdneo.    (See  also  ^  150.) 


/  apply. 
I  restrain. 
I  oice. 
I  exercise. 


habc'O, 
mSieo, 
nooeo, 
pareo, 


/  have. 
I  desene. 
I  injure. 
I  obey. 


placeo,  I  please. 

praebeo,  /  present. 

prohibeo,  /  prevent. 

terreo,  I  frighten. 


Examples  for  Conjugation  like  rggo.    (See  also  }}  157,  sqq.) 

cingo,     I  gird.      I    duco,   I  lead.      .    I  \>\ango,  I  beat.       I    tego,    I  cover. 
dico,       I  say.        \    juiigo,  Ijoin.  \  bugo,     I  suck.       |    tingo,  I  dye. 

Obs.  Dice,   speak,  duco,  lead,    have    die,   due,  in  the   Singular  Imperative 
Present  Active.     See  §  106,  Obs.  (p.  69). 


Examples  for 
custodio,       /  guard, 
dorraio,         /  sleep, 
emdio,  I  train. 


Conjugation  like  audio.    (See  also  ^  168.) 


tinio, 

impedio, 

moUio, 


/  end. 
I  hinder. 
I  soften. 


munio,  T  fortify. 
iiutrio,  /  flourish. 
punio,       I  punish. 


§  100.  THIRD  COXJUGATION  MIXED  WITH  THE  FOURTH. 
Capio,  cepi,  captum,  capere, — to  take. 


Present. 


Fast-Imperf. 
Future. 


Present. 
Past-Imperf. 


Present. 
Future. 


I.  ACTIVE  VOICE. 
Indicative  Mood. 


Cap-io,  I  take 
Cap-is,  thou  takest 
Cap-it,  he  takes. 


Cap-iebam, 
Cap-iam, 


Cap-imiis,  We  take 
Cap-itis,    ye  take 
Cap-iunt,  they  take. 

I  icas  taking,        like        and-iebam. 
/  thall  take,  „  aud-iam. 


Subjunctive  Mood, 

Cap-iam,  I  may  take,  like  aud-iam. 

Cap-erem,        I  might  take,  „  reg-erem. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Cape,  lake  thou,  like  reg-e. 

Cap-ito,  thou  shall  take,         „  reg-ito. 

Cap-iunto,       they  shall  take,  ,,  aud-iunto. 
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Infinitive  Mood. 
Imperfect.        Cap-ere,  to  take,  like        reg-ere. 

Participle. 
Imperfect.       Cap-iens,  taking,  like        aud-iens. 

Gerund. 
Cap-iendi,  of  taking,  like        aud-iendi. 


Present.  Cap-ior,     lam  taken 

Cap-eris  Wiou  art 
or  -ere,  j    takeii 
Cap-itur,   he  is  takeii. 


II.  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

■  Indicative  Mood. 

Cap-imiir, 
Cap-iminI, 
Cap-iuntur, 
like 


Pagt-Imperf.  Cap-iebar,      I  icas  being  taken. 
Future.  Cap-iar,  I  shall  he  taken. 


Present.  Cap-iar, 

Past-Imperf.  Cap-erer, 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
I  may  he  taken, 
I  might  he  taken. 


Imperative  Mood. 

Present.  Cap-ere,         he  thou  taken. 

Future.  Cap-itor,       thou  shalt  he  taken, 

Cap-iuntor,  they  shall  he  taken. 


Imperfect.      Cap-i, 


Infinitive  Mood. 
to  he  taken. 


like 


like 


We  are  taken 

ye  are  taken 

they  are  taken. 

aud-iebar. 
aud-iar. 

aud-iar. 
reg-erer. 


reg-ere. 

reg-itor. 

aud-iuntor. 


like 


reg-i. 


Obs.  1.  The  Tenses  derived  from  the  Perfect  and  Supine  are  not  given, 
as  their  conjugation  is  qmte  regular :  cep-I,  cep-gram,  cep-6ro,  &c. ; 
capturus  sim,  captus  sum,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  The  Verbs  conjugated  like  capio  are  : 


facie, 

jacio, 

fiSgio, 

f5dio, 

rSpio, 

pSrio, 

quatio, 

cflpio, 

s^pio. 


feci, 
jecl, 
fugi. 
fodi, 
rapuT, 
peperl, 
(no  perfect), 
ciipivT, 
saplvi, 


factum, 

jactum, 

filgitum, 

fossum, 

raptum, 

partum, 

quassum, 

cupitum, 


facSrS, 

jacfir^, 

fttgfirS, 

fodere, 

raper6, 

parere, 

quatere, 

ciip6r5, 

sSp6r§, 

iac6r6, 

spScerS, 


make, 
throw, 
fiee. 
dig. 
seize. 

hritig  forth, 
shake, 
desire, 
taste. 

dra?o\iare,  except  in 
look   (  composition. 


IScio, 
spScio, 

Also  the  Deponent  Verbs  : 

gradior,  gressas  sum,  gradi,  walk. 

mGriQr,  mortdds  sum,  morl,  die. 

ptitiur,  passiis  sum,  patl,  suffer. 

Obs.  3.  Orior,  ortus  sum,  GrTri,  to  rise,  follows  the  Third  Conjugation  only  in 
the  Present  Indicative  and  in  the  Imperative. 

D  3 
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Chapter  XVI. — 


§  101.       I.  Hortcr,  hortatiis  stun,  hortari,   to  exhort,  like  amor. 
n.  Vereor,  veritus     sum,  vereri,     to  fear,        „    moaeor. 


Present. 


Hortor, 
Hort-riris 
(are), 
&c. 
Hort-ubar, 
Hort-abur, 
Hort-atus 
sum, 
Fast-Perf.  Hort-atus 

gram, 
Fut.-Perf.  Hort-atQs 
Cro, 


Past-Imp. 

Future. 

Perfect. 


I  exit  art. 

I  thou  cxhortest, 
) 

&c. 

I  icas  exhorting. 

I  shall  exhort. 
\  I  have  exhorted, 
i  01  I  exhorted. 


\l  had  exhorted. 

\I  shall  have  ex- 
(  horted. 


(Present,  Hort-er, 

Past-Imp.  Hort-ar6r, 

Future.  Hurt-atiirus 
!  sim, 

[  Perfect.  Hort-atus 

sim, 

I  Past-Ferf.  Hort-atus 
I.  essem, 


I  may  exhort. 

I  might  exhort. 
J I  may  be  about 
\  to  exhort, 
j  I  ma  ;  have  ex- 
\  horted. 
(I  might  have 
\     exhorted. 


I  Present. 
Future. 


Hort-ar6, 
Hort-ator, 


Exhort  thou, 
(thou    shalt  ex- 
\     hort. 


a    ilmperf.       Hort-ari,  to  exhort. 


S    j  Future. 


esse,  \     horted. 

Hort-aturum   \to  be  about  to 
\     exhort. 


ess6. 


Hort-ans, 

Hort-aturiis, 

Hort-atus, 


ilmperf. 
\  Future. 
Perfect. 

Gerundive.  Hort-andQs, 


exhorting, 
about  to  exhort, 
having  exhorted, 
(fit    to     be     exr 
\     horted. 


Supines. 


Gerund. 


Hort-atum, 

Hort-atu, 

Hort-audi, 


to  exhort. 

to  be  exhorted. 

of  exhorting. 


n. 


Ver-eor, 
Ver-eris 

(ere), 

&c. 

Ver-ebar, 

Ver-ebor, 

Ver-itus 

sum, 
VGr-Itus 

eram, 
Vgr-itils 


/  fear, 
nhou  feareet, 

dec. 

I  was  fearing. 

I  shall  fear. 
\I  have  feared, 
j     or  I  feared. 

>I  liad  feared. 

\I  shall     have 
I     feared. 


Vfir-ear, 
V6r-er6r, 

Ver-iturQs 

sim, 
Ver-itus 

sim, 
Ver-itus 

essem. 


I  may  fear. 

I  might  fear. 
\  I  may  be  about 
)     to  fear. 
\I     may    have 
j    feared. 
\I  might    have 
)     feared. 


Ver-er6, 
Ver-et<5r, 


Fear  thou, 
thou  shalt  fear. 


V6r-erl,         to  fear. 

'  ,s;  \to  have  feared. 

V6r-itiirilm  "I  io  be  about  to 
essS,         /    fear. 


Ver-ens,  fearing. 

VSr-iturus,  about  to  fear. 

VSr-itils,  having  feared. 

V6r-endiis,  fit  to  be  feared. 


VSr-itum,      to  fear. 
V6r-itu,         to  be  feared. 
V(5r-endi,      of  fearing. 


Exampl 

s  for  Conjugation. 

I. 

rj6n5r, 

/  endeavour. 

II.  Intutor, 

/  behold. 

Consolor, 

I  console. 

Mgieor, 

I  deserve. 

illror, 

I  wonder. 

Pollloeor, 

I  promise. 

Obs.  1.  Besides  the  Passive  forms,  the  Deponents  haye  the  two  Active  Parti- 
ciples the  Supines,  and  the  Gerunds. 

Deponents  are  the  only  Latin  Verbs  that  have  a  Perfect  Participle  with  an  active 
meaning  :  as,  hortatds,  having  exhorted. 

The  Gerundive  and  Perfect  Participle  (the  latter  only  in  certain  verbs),  are  the 
only  forms  in  the  Deponent  that  ever  have  a  passive  meaning  :  as,  hortandiis, 
fit  to  he  eihortrd ;  adeptus,  having  obtaijied,  or  having  been  obtained.  The 
foUowinjf  are  the  principal  Perfect  Participles  of  Deponent  Verbs  used  in 
It  Pasv.ve  sens* :  abomlnalus,  adeptus  auspkutus,  amplcxus,  complesus,  coir 


Deponent  Verbs. 
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III.  Loquor,  locutus  sum,  loqul, 
lY.  Partior,  partitus  siun,  partirl. 


to  speak,  like  rfgcr. 
to  divide,     „    audior. 


Present. 

Past-Imp. 

Future. 

Perfect. 

Past-Perf. 

Fut.-Perf. 


ni. 

L5quor, 
LOqu-eris, 

(ere\ 
&c. 
Luqu-ebar, 
Luqu-ar, 
Locii-tu3 

sum, 
Locu-tus 

eram, 
L6cu-tu3 

Cro, 


I  speak. 
\thou  speakest, 

&c. 

I  icas  speaking. 

I  shall  speak. 
\I  have  spoken, 
)     or  J  spoke. 

>I  had  spoken. 

1/   shall    have 
I     spoken. 


Present. 
Past- Imp. 
Future. 

Perfect. 

Past-Perf. 


Loqu-ar, 

Loqu-5rer, 

Locu-turus 

sim, 
Lucu-tiis 

sim, 
LScii-tus 

essem. 


I  may  speak. 

I  viight  speak. 
yimaij  be  about 
)  to  speak. 
\l  may  have 
)  spoken. 
\I  might  have 
(     spoken. 


Partiur, 
Part-iris 
(irgi, 
&c. 
Part-iebar, 
Part-iar, 
Part-itus 

sum, 
Part-itus 

eram, 
Part-itus 

6ro, 


IV. 

I  divide.  \ 

\thou  dividest, 

&c. 

I  loas  diinding. 

I  shall  divide. 
"1 J  hai-e  divided,  ^ 
J  or  J  divided. 

>  J  had  divided. 

)I  shall  have  di- 
j  vided. 


Part-iar,        I  may  divide.    ) 

Part>irer,       I  might  divide. 

Part-iturus  (I  may  be  abintt 
sim,  (     to  divide. 

Part-itus      (I  may  have  di- 
\     vidtd. 
II    might    have 
\     divided. 


Sim, 
Part-itus 
essem, 


J    ' 


Present. 
Future. 


Loqu-Crg,         Speak  thou. 

T  -       -.  -         ithou     shalt 
Loqu-itur,      {     ^^^^^^_ 


Part-ire,        Divide  thou. 

■D    i -i-        (thou  shalt  di- 
Part-itor,     <       . , 
I     vide. 


Imp  erf. 
Perfect. 

Future. 


L(jqu-i,  to  speak. 

V  \to  have  spoken. 

essS,  )  ^ 

Locu-tiirum   \to  he  about  to 

ess6,  )     speak. 


to  divide.     . 
}to  have  divided. 


Part-iri, 
Part-itum 

esse, 
Part-ituiTimUo  be  about  to  I 

essS,         /     divide.  J 


Tmperf.  Luqu-ens,        speaking. 

Future.  Locu-turiis      about  to  speak. 

Perfect.  Locu-tus,        having  spoken. 

Gerundive.  Loqu-endQs,  fit  to  be  spoken. 


Part-iens,      dividing. 
Part-iturfls,  about  to  divide. 
Part-itus,       having  divided. 

Part-iendas,_^i  to  be  divided. 


Supines.    Locu-tum,       to  speak. 

Locu-tu,  to  be  spoken. 

Gerctsd.    Loqu-endi,      of  speaking. 


Part-itum,      to  divide. 
Part-itu,  to  be  divided. 

Part-iendi,      of  dividing. 


Examples  for  Conjugation. 


III.  Fruor,  fruitus  sum,        [  enjoy. 
Fungor,  functus  sum,     I  perform. 
Labor,  lapsus  sum,        /  slip. 


rV.  BlanJior, 
Largior, 
Jlentior, 


I  flatter. 
I  (jive  money. 
I  lie. 


mentus,  confpssus,  dctestatus,   ementltus,    expertus,   pxsecratns,   m?Q*<,5tus, 
mensus,  moderatus,  ilplnatus,  pactus,  partitus,  testatus,  ultus.   See§§  169-17  2. 
Ohi.  2.  Intransitive  Deponents  have  no  Supine  in  u  and  no  Gerundive. 
Ols.  3.  The  four  foUo-wing  Verbs  have  a  Passive  form  -with  an  Active  nie:^ning 
in   the  Perfect  Tenses  only,  and  are    therefore  called    Semi-Deponents,   ni 
Neuter-Passives  : 
S61eo,  sollttis  sum,  s61Fr6,  to  be  accustomed.  [  Gaudeo,  gavTsQs  sum,  gaudPi  ?,  to  rejoice. 
Andeo,  ausds  sum,  au3er?,  to  dare.  \  Fido,  fisfis  sum,  fldPrP,  to  frmt. 


GO 


PERIPHRASTIC    CONJUGATION. 


§102. 


Chapter  XVII. — Periphrastic  Conjugation. 

§  102fc  I.  The  Active  Peripiikastic  Conjugation  consifsts 
of  the  Future  Participle  in  turns  with  the  Verb  sum,  and 
expresses  intention  or  futurity. 


Present. 

Past-Imperf. 

Future. 

Perfect. 

Past-Perfect. 


Present. 
Past-Imperf. 
Perfect. 
Past-Perfect. 


Imperfect. 
Perfect. 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 


Amaturus  som, 
Amaturus  eram, 
Amaturiis  ero, 
Amaturus  ful, 
Amaturus  fueram, 


I  am  about  to  love. 

I  teas  about  to  love. 

I  shall  he  about  to  love. 

I  have  been  or  icas  about  to  loii 

I  had  been  about  to  love. 


SUBJUNCTIVE    JIOOD. 
Amaturus  sim,  I  man  ^e  about  to  love. 


Amaturus  essem, 
Amatui'us  fuerim, 
Amaturus  fuissem, 

INFIXITIVE 
Amaturum  esse, 
Amaturum  fuisse, 


/  might  be  about  to  love. 

I  may  have  been  about  to  lore. 

I  might  have  been  about  to  love. 

JIOOD. 

to  be  about  to  love. 

to  have  been  about  to  love. 


II.  The  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation  consists  of 
the  Gerundive  with  the  Verb  su7n,  and  expresses  that  which 
is  to  be,  should  be,  or  ought  to  be  done. 


indicative   mood. 


Present. 

Past-Imperf. 

Future. 

Perfect. 

Past-Perfect. 


Present. 
Past-Imperf. 
Perfect. 
Past-Perfect. 


Imperfect. 
Perfect. 


Amandus  sum, 
Amandiis  eram, 
Amandus  ero, 
Amandiis  fui, 
Amandus  fueram, 


J  am  to  be  loved. 

I  icas  to  be  loved. 

I  shall  be  to  be  loved. 

I  have  been  or  ivas  to  he  loved. 

I  had  been  to  be  loved. 


SUBJUNCnVE    MOOD. 
Amandus  sim,  I  may  be  to  be  loved. 


Amandus  essem, 
Amandus  fuerim, 
Amandus  fuissem, 

INFINITIVE 
Amandum  esse, 
Amandum  fuisse, 


I  might  be  to  be  loved. 

I  may  have  been  to  be  loved. 

I  might  have  been  to  be  loved. 

MOOD. 
to  befit  to  be  loved, 
to  have  been  fit  to  be  loved. 


Obs.  1.  This  passive  conjugation  occurs  only  in  transitive  verbs.  In  other 
verbs  the  impersonal  form  is  used,  and  the  agent  is  represented  by  the 
Dative  :  as,  nilhi  eundum  est,  I  must  go;  obllvi-scendum  tibi  injurlarum 
essS  censeo,  /  am  of  opinion  that  you  ought  to  forget  your  wrongs. 

Ohs.  2.  The  translations  above  given  are  intended  rather  to  represent  the 
meaning  of  the  separate  words  than  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  com- 
binations, which  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  Syntax. 
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Chapter  XVIII. — Stems  of  Verbs,  Formation  of 
Tenses,  axd  Peculiar  Forms. 

§  103.  Stems. — The  Steins  of  Verbs  of  the  First  Conjuga- 
tion end  in  a  :  as,  ania,  love. 

The  Stems  of  Verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation  end  in 
e  :  as,  mone,  adctse. 

The  Stems  of  Verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation  end  in 
a  consonant  or  u:  as,  reg,  rule;  minu,  lessen. 

'  The  Stems  of  Verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  end  in  i  i. 
as,  audi,  hear. 

§   104.    U-N'COXTRACTED    AND    CONTRACTED   VeRBS.  —  In    the 

Third  Conjugation  the  Terminations  of  the  Persons  and  of 
the  Tenses  are  affixed  without  any  change  in  the  Stem ; 
but  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Foiu-th  Conjugations  the 
Vowel  of  the  Stem  is  frequently  contracted  with  the  Vowels 
of  the  Terminations.  Hence  the  Third  Conjugation  is 
Unco atr acted,  the  Fii'st,  Second,  and  Fouilh  Conjugations 
are  Contracted.  This  -will  be  seen  from  the  Present  Indi- 
cative Active. 

in  Conjugation. 

Sing.     1.  reg-o  miuu-o 

2.  r6g-ls  minu-is 

3.  reg-lt  mJnu-Kt 
Plur.    1.  rSg-imus  mKnu-imus 

2.  rgg-ltls  mlnu-itls 

3.  igg-uut  minu-unt 


I    COXJCGATIOX. 


Sing.  1.  S.uia-0        =amo  ni5ne-o 

2.  Jima-is       =ainas  mone-is       =moiies 

3.  Sma-It      =&iTiS,t  uiune-It      =munet 
Plur.  1.  ama-Imus  =  amamus  mone-lmus  =  monemtis 

2.  3,ma-itts    =iimatls  mone-Ms    =:monetls 

3.  3,raa-unt   =  iiiiiant  mSne-unt   —  monent 


II  COXJUGATIOX. 


IV  Conjugation. 


audi-o 

audi-ls      =  audis 

audi-lt       =  audit 

audi-lmus  =  audimiis 

audi-ltis    =  audirts 

audi-uut 


§  105.  Peksoxal  Termination's. — The  Personal  Tei-mi- 
nations  are  the  personal  pronouns  more  or  less  corrapted. 
The  I'cgular  terminations  in  the  Active  Voice  are  in  their 
simplest  form  : 

Sing.  Plur.  Sing.  Plur. 

1.  -m  -mu3  as  in  regcba-m  legeba-mas 

2.  -8  -tis  „  regeba-s  regeba-tis 

3.  -t  -nt  „  rfigeba-t  regcba-ut 
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Or  with  a  vowel  prefixed  : 

Sing.  Plur.  Sing.  Plur. 

1.  o-(m)  i-mus  as  in  r5g-o  rSg-i-mfis 

2.  i-s  i-tis  „  reg-i-s  rSg-i-tis 

3.  i-t  u-nt  „  reg-i-t  iSg-u-nt. 

Y 
§  106.  Formation  of  the  Imperfect  Texses.— 1.  Present 
Tenses. — The  Indicative  and  Imperative  are  formed  by  adding 
the  personal  terminations  to  the  stem  without  any  tense 
suffix.  In  the  Imperative  the  s,  the  termination  of  the 
2nd  person,  is  dropped,  and  e  alone  remains  :  as,  reg-e, 
reg-ite  :  in  the  contracted  conjugations,  Sma  =  ama-e  ;  mone 
=  mone-e  ;  audi  =  audi-e. 

The  Subjunctive  has  the  tense  suffix  -a:  as,  reg-a-m, 
mone-a-m,  audi-a-m.  In  the  1st  conjugation  the  a  of  the 
stem  is  contracted  with  the  a  of  the  tense  suffix  into  e  :  as, 
ama-a-m  =  ame-m.  The  Infinitive  has  the  tense  suffix  ere : 
as,  reg-ere :  in  the  contracted  conjugations,  ama-re  = 
Sma-ere  ;  mone-re  =  mone-ere  ;  audl-re  =  audi-ere.  The 
Participle  has  the  suffix  -ens  (stem  -ent)  :  as,  reg-ens,  audi- 
ens :  in  the  1st  and  2nd  conjugations,  ama-ns  =  ama-ens ; 
mone-ns  =  mone-ens. 

Obs.  The  e  of  the  Imperative  is  dropped  in  die,  speak,  from  dico  ;  due,  lead, 
from  duco  ;  fac,  moke,  from  facio ;   fer,  bring,  from  f^ro. 

2.  Past-Imperfect  Tenses.  —  The  Indicative  has  the  tense 
suffix  eba:  as,  reg-eba-m,  audi-eba-m  ;  in  the  1st  and  2nd 
conjugations,  ama-ba-m  =  ama-eba-m  ;  mone-ba-m  =  mone- 
-eba-m.  The  Subjunctive  has  the  tense  suffix  ere:  as,  reg- 
ere-m :  in  the  contracted  conjugations  ama-re-m  =  ama- 
ere-m  ;  mone-re-m  =  mone-ere-m  ;  audi-re-m  =  audi-ere-m. 

3.  Future  Tenses. — The  Indicative  has  the  tense  suffix  I 
in  the  1st  and  2nd  conjugations :  as,  ama-b-o ;  mone-b-o: 
and  the  tense  suffix  a  or  e  in  the  3rd  and  4th  conjuga- 
tions, a  being  used  in  the  first  person,  and  e  in  all  the  other 
persons :  as,  reg  a-m,  rege-s,  reg-e-t,  &c. ;  audi-a-m, 
audi-e-s,  audi-e-t,  &c. 

§  107.  Formation  of  the  Perfect  Tenses.  The  Perfect 
Tenses  are  formed : 

1.  By  adding  v  to  the  Stem ;  as,  Ema  (arao\  ama-v-i ;  audi 
faudio),  audi-v-I.  This  is  tiie  regular  way  of  forming  the  Perfects 
of  tJie  First  and  Fourth  Conjugations. 

1.  By  adding  u  to  the  Stem  :  as,  mong  (raoneoX  mon-u-i.     The 
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final  vowel  of  tlie  Stem  is  ilroppcd.     This  is  the  regular  way  of 
forming  the  Perftcts  of  the  Second  Conjugation. 

06s.   1.  The  teiininatlons  v  and  U  are  the  same,  and  are  derived  from  fu-i, 
the  Perfect  of  the  verb  to  be. 

2.  Some  verbs  drop  the  sign  of  the  Perfect ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  Stems  endin'g  in  u  or  v  :  as,  minu-o,  miinu-I,  lessen ;  volv-o, 
volv-i,    roll;  vert-o,  vcrt-I,  turn. 

3.  By  adding  s  to  the  Stem :  as,  rSg  (rSgo),  rexi  =  reg-s-i. 
Obs.  The  Euphonic  changes  of  letters  must  be  noted. 

(i)  cs,  gs,  qus,  hs  are  contracted  into  x :  as,  duco,  duxi,  lead ; 

coquo,  coxi,  cook ;  traho,  traxi,  drag. 
(ii)  6  is  changed  into  p  before  s :  as,  seribo,  scripsi,  icrite  ;  nubo, 
nupsi,  marry  (of  women). 
(iii)  t  and  d  are  dropped  before  * ;  as,  mitto,  misi,  send ;  laedo, 
laesi,  injure. 

4.  By  reduplication  :  as, 

tend      (tendo),      tS-tendi,       stretch. 
cad       (ciido),       c6-cidi,        fall. 
morde  (mordeo),  mo-mordi,    hite. 

5.  By  lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  Stem  :  as, 

jac  or  jaci  ' jacio),    jeci,        throw. 

veni  (venio),   veni,       come. 

move         (moveo),  mOvi,      move. 
Obs.  In  compound  Verbs  the  Reduplication  is  usually  omitted  :  as,  tundo, 
tiitiidl,  beat,  but  con  tundo,  contfldl,   beat  small,  bruise;  pello,  pSpiill, 
drive,  but  compello,  compQlI,  drive  together. 

1.  Present-Perfect  or  Aorist  Tenses. — The  Indicative  has  the 
tense  suffix  is ;  2nd  pers.  amav-is-ti,  amav-is.-tis  ;  3rd  pers. 
amav-er-iint ;  the  s  disappears  in  the  other  persons.  The 
Subjunctive  has  the  tense  suffix  eri:  as,  amav-eri-m.  The 
Infinitive  has  the  tense  suffix  isse  :    as,  amav-isse. 

2.  Past-Perfect  Tenses.  —  The  Indicative  has  the  tense  suffix 
era:  as,  amav-era-m.  The  Subjunctive  has  the  tense  suffix 
Isso:  as,  amfiv-isse-m. 

3.  The  Future-Perfect  Tense  has  the  suffix  er ;  as,  amav-er-o. 

§  108.  The  Supine  is  formed  by  adding  turn  and  tu  to  the 
Stem :  as, 

I.  Ama-tnnj,    ama-tu.  j      III.  Rec-tum,     rec-tu. 

II.  M6ni-tum,  m5ni-tu.  |       IV.  Audi-turn,  audi-tu. 

06s.  1.  In  the  Second  Conjugation  the  e  of  the  Stem  is  changed  into  i. 
Obg,  2.  The  Euphonic  changes  of  letters  must  be  noted  : 

(i)  g,  qu,  h  become  c  before  t :  as,  r?go,  rectum  ;  cSquo,  coctum  ; 
trJiho,  tractum. 
(ii)  6  becomes  p  before  t:  as,  scrlbo,  scriptum  ;  nubo,  nuptum. 
(iii)  d  and  t  are  dropped  before  the  t  of  the  Supine,  which  in  these 
cases  becomes  s  .'  as,  laedo,  laesum,  injure  ;  claudo,  clawsum, 
shut.  In  some  cases,  but  rarely,  the  d  or  t  o{  the  Stem  also 
l^ecomes  s ;  as,  cCdo,  ces-sum,  yield  ;  mitto,  mis-sum,  send. 
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§  109.  The  Future  Participle  is  formed  by  adding  turHs  tc 
the  Stem  :  as, 

ama-turus;  mQni-turus ;  rcc-turus;  audi-turtts, 

Obs.  1.  The  same  euphonic  changes  of  letters  occur  in  the  Future  Participle 
as  in  the  Supine  :  as, 

tracturQs,  scripturQs,  laesurOs. 

Ohs.  2.  In  a  few  Verbs  the  Supines  of  which  vary  from  the  regular  forma- 
tion, the  Future  Participles  do  not  adopt  these  variations  :  as. 
Stem.  Supine.  Fut.  Part. 

jttvo       (jiiva)  jutum  jOvaturCis,        help. 

sfico        (sSca)  seetum  st^caturfis,        cut. 

s6no       (sona)  sSnitum  sonaturOs,       sound. 

morior   (mor  and  mori)     mortuiis  (^part.)     morituriis,       die. 

§  110.  Eemarks  upon  certain  Forms. 

1.  Perfect  Active. — On  the  omission  of  v,  vi,  and  ve,  in  the  First 
and  Fourtli  Conjugations  see  §  91  Obs.,  §  94  Obs. 

The  suffix  erimt  in  the  Perfect  Indicative  Active  is  frequently 
shortened  by  the  poets  :  as,  dedgruut,  tliey  gave.  The  sufiix  ere  instead 
of  erunt  is  rarely  used  by  Cicero,  frequently  by  Sallust  and  later 
writers. 

2.  The  Gerund  and  Gerundive  in  the  Third  and  Fotu-th  Conjugations 
sometimes  end  in  undum  and  undus  instead  of  endum  and  endus :  as, 
filciundum  from  facio,  make  or  do ;  putiundum  from  potior,  obtain  pos- 
session of. 

3.  From  some  Verbs  is  derived  a  Participle,  or  Participial  Adjective, 
in  hundus.  with  an  intensive  signification  :  as,  laetabtmdus,  rejoicing 
greathj,  full  of  joij ;  lacrimabuudus,  weeping  jyrofusely ;  furibundus, 
full  of  rage ;  moribundus,  in  the  very  article  of  death. 

§  111.  Ancient  Forms. 

1.  The  ancient  termination  of  the  Imperfect  Infinitive  Passive  was  ier : 
as,  amari(5r  instead  of  amari ;  rggier,  instead  of  regi. 

2.  In  tlie  Present  Subjunctive  Active  the  old  terminations  were  im, 
is,  it :  as,  sim,  sis,  sit  from  sum ;  vSlim  from  volo,  he  loilling ;  nolim  from 
nolo,  he  unwilling ;  malim  from  malo,  he  more  willing.  Also  edim  instead 
of  6dam  from  edo,  eat;  and  duim  from  do,  give,  and  its  compounds, 
particularly  in  prayers  and  execrations  :  as,  di  duint,  may  the  gods 
grant;  di  te  perduint,  may  the  gods  destroy  thee. 

?,.  The  Future-Perfect  Indicative  and  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  liad 
ancient  terminations  in  so  and  sim,  the  terminations  being  originally 
680  and  esim,  instead  of  ero  and  erim :  hence  the  foniit  levasso,  faxo, 
faxim,  are  contractions  of  levavGso,  t^cCso,  fiicesira.  In  like  manner 
aueim  is  formed  from  the  old  Perfect  ausi  (from  audoo),  which  has 
\)ecome  obsolete. 
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Chapter  XIX. — Irregular  Verbs. 

§  112.  Irregular  Verbs  are  such  as  are  not  conjugated 
according  to  the  common  Rules.  The  Conjugation  of  one 
Irregular  Verb,  sum,  has  been  already  given  (§  90).  The 
rest  are  here  given  : 

I.  Possum,    potiil,   posse, —  to  be  able. 


Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

1.  Present. 


P. 


Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

4.  Perfect. 


Pos-sum 

Pos-sim 

S. 

Pot-uT                 Pot-uerim 

P6t-es 

Pcs-sis 

Pot-uisti             Pot-ueris 

Pot-est 

Pos-sit 

Pot-uit                 Pot-uerit 

Pos-siimus 

Pos-simiis 

P. 

Pot-uimiis            Pot-uerimiis 

Pot-estis 

Pos-sitis 

Pot-uistis            Pot-ueritis 

Pos-sunt 

Pos-sint 

Pot-uerunt  (ere)  Pot-uerint 

2.  Past 

-Imperfect. 

5.  Past-Perfect. 

Pot-eram 

Pos-sem 

s. 

Pot-ueram          Pot-uissem 

Pot-eras 

Pos-ses 

Pot-ueras            Pot-uisses 

Pot-erat 

Pos-aet 

Pot-uerat             Pot-uisset 

Pot-eramiis 

Pos-semiis 

p. 

Pot-ueramiis       Pot-uissemiis 

Pot-eratis 

Pos-setis 

Pot-usratis          Pot-uissetis 

Pot-erant 

Pos-sent 

Pot-uerant          Pot-uissent 

3.  Future. 

G.  Future-Perfect. 

Pot-ero 

(wanting.) 

s. 

Pot-uero            (wanting.) 

Pot-eris 

Pot-ueris 

Pot-erit 

Pot-uerit 

P6t-erimu3 

p. 

Pot-uerimiis 

Pot-eritis 

Pot-ueritis 

Pot-emnt 

Pot-uerint 

Infin 

itive. 

Imperfect— 

Posse.         Perfect— 

Potuisse.         Future — wanting. 

The  Imperative,  Gerund,  and  Supine  are  wanting 
The  Imperfect  Participle  potens  is  used  only  as  an  Adjective,  ^jower/kj. 


Obs.  Possum  is  compounded  of  '  pot '  (potis,  able)  and  sum :  hence 
pos-sum  is  a  contraction  of  pot-sum ;  pos-sim  of  put-sim  ;  pos-sem  of 
put-essem.;  pot-ul  of  pot-fuT  ;  and  pos-sG  of  p6t-css6. 
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§  113.    n.    Volo, 

volui,      velle,  —  to  he  willing. 

ni.   Nolo, 

nolui,      nolle,  —  to  he 

unicilling. 

IV.    Malo, 

malui,     malle,  —  to  he 

IXDICATIVE. 

1.  Present. 

more  willing. 

s. 

Volo 

Nolo 

Malo 

Vis 

Non  vis 

Mavis 

Vult 

Non.  viilt 

Mavolt 

p. 

Volumiis 

Nolumus 

Maliimus 

Vultis 

Non  vultis 

Mavultis 

Volunt 

Nolunt 
2.  Past-Imperfect. 

Malunt 

s. 

Vol-ebam 

Nol-ebam 

Mal-ebam 

Vol-ebas 

Nol-ebas 

Mal-ebas" 

Vol-ebat 

Nol-ebat 

Mal-ebat 

p. 

Vol-ebamus 

Nol-ebamiis 

Mal-ebamua 

Vol-ebatis 

Nol-ebatis 

Mal-ebatis 

Vol-ebant 

Nol-ebant 

3.  Future. 

Mal-ebant 

s. 

Vol-am 

Nol-am 

Mal-am 

Vol-es 

N61-es 

Mal-§s 

Vol-et 

N61-et 

Mal-et 

p. 

Vol-emus 

N61-emus 

Mal-emiis 

Vol-etis 

Nol-etis 

Mal-etis 

Vol-ent 

Nol-ent 

4.  Perfect. 

Mal-ent 

s. 

Vol-ui 

Nol-ni 

Mal-ui 

Vol-uistI 

Nol-uisti 

Mal-nistI 

V61-mt 

Nol-uit 

Mal-uit 

p. 

Vol-uimus 

Nol-uimus 

Mal-uimu8 

Vol-uistis 

Nol-uistis 

Mal-uistis 

Vol-uerunt  or  -uere 

Nol-uerunt  or  -uere 
5.  Past-Perfect. 

Mal-uerunt  or 

-ticie 

s. 

Vol-ueram 

Nol-ueram 

Mal-ueram 

Vol-ueras 

Nol-ueras 

Mal-ueras 

Vol-uerat 

Nol-uerat 

Mal-uerat 

p. 

Vol-ueramus 

Nol-ueramus 

Mal-ueramus 

Vol-ueratis 

Nol-ueratis 

Mal-ueratis 

Vol-uerant 

Nol-uerant 
6.  Future-Perfect. 

Mal-uerant 

s. 

Vol-uero 

Nol-uero 

Mal-uero 

Vol-ueris 

Nol-ueris 

Mal-ueris 

Vol-uerit 

Nol-uerit 

Mal-uerit 

p. 

Vol-uerimiis 

Nol-uerimus 

Mal-uerimiis 

Vol-ueritis 

Nol-ueritis 

Mal-ueritis 

Vol-uerint 

N61-uerint 

Mal-uerint 
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Subjunctive. 

1.  Present. 

s. 
p. 

Vel-im 

Vel-is 

Velit 

Vel-imiis 

Vel-itis 

Vel-int 

N61-im 

Nol-is 

N61-it 

Nol-imiis 

N51-itis 

Nol-int 

2.  Past-Imperfect. 

Mal-im 
Mal-is 
Mal-it 
Mal-imfis 

Mal-itis 
Mal-int 

s. 
p. 

Vel-lem 

Vel-les 

Vel-let 

Vel-lemiis 

Vel-letis 

Vel-lent 

Nol-lem 

Nol-les 

Nol-let 

NoMemus 

Kol-letis 

Nol-lent 

3.  Perfect. 

Mal-lem 

Mal-les 

Mal-let 

Mal-lemiis 

Mal-letis 

Mal-lent 

s. 
p. 

Vol-uerim 

Vol-ueris 

Vol-uerit 

Vol-uerimus 

Vol-ueritis 

Vol-uermt 

N61-uerim 

Nol-ueris 

Nol-uent 

Nol-uerimus 

Nol-ueritis 

Nol-uerint 

4.  Past-Perfect. 

Mal-uerim 

Mal-ueris 

Mal-uerit 

Mal-uerimus 

Mal-ueritis 

Mal-uerint 

s. 
p. 

Vol-uissem 

Vol-uisses 

Vol-uisset 

Vol-uissemiis 

Vol-uissetis 

Vol-Tiissent 

Nol-uissem 

Nol-uisses 

Nol-uisset 

Nol-uissemus 

Nol-uissetis 

Nol-uissent 

Imperative. 
Present. 

Mal-uissem 

Mal-uisses 

Mal-uisset 

Mal-uissemiis 

Mal-uissetis 

Mal-uissent 

(wanting.) 

N61-i 
Nol-ite 

Future. 
N51-ito 
Nol-ito 
Nol-itote 
Nol-unto 

Infinttivb. 
Imperfect. 

(wanting. 

Vel-le 

Nol-le 

Mal-le 

Vol-uisse 

Perfect. 
Nol-uisse 

Mal-oisse 
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Volens 


Impeefect  Participle 
Nolens 


(wanting.) 


Obs.  1 .  Nolo  is  a  contraction  of  ne,  not,  and  volo ;  male  of  mag  (magis),. 
more,  and  volo. 

Obs.  2.  In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  liquids  to  assimilate,  the  r  of  the 
terminations  is  changed  into  I :  thus,  vel-lem,  nol-lem,  mal-lem,  are  con- 
tractions of  vel-6rem,  nol-erem,  mal-§rem ;  and  vel-l§,  nol-16,  mal-lC,  of 
v61-ere,  n61-?r^,  mal-ere. 

Obs,  3.  ST  vis,  if  you  will,  if  you  please,  is  sometimes  contracted  into  sis. 

§  114.  v.    Fero,  tiili,  ferre,  latum, — to  bear. 
I.  ACTIVE  VOICE. 


S. 


P. 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Indicative.         Subjunctive 

1.  Present. 

4.  Perfect. 

Fer-o 

Fer-am 

S. 

Tul-i                   Tul-erim 

Fer-s 

Fer-as 

Tul-istI               Tul-eris 

Fer-t 

Fer-at 

Tiil-it                 Tul-erit 

Fer-imiis 

Fer-amiis 

P. 

Tul-imus            Tul-erimus 

Fer-tis 

Fer-atis 

Tul-istis             Tul-eritis 

Fer-unt 

Fer-ant 

Tiil-erunt  or  er6  Tul-erint 

2.  Past- 

Imperfect. 

5.  Past-Perfect. 

Fer-ebam 

Fer-rem 

S. 

Tul-eram            Tul-issem 

Fer-ebas 

Fer-res 

Tul-eras              Tul-isses 

Fer-ebat 

Fer-ret 

Tul-erat              Tul-isset 

Fer-ebamus 

Fer-remiis 

P. 

Tul-eramus         Tul-issemus 

Fer-ebatis 

Fer-retis 

TiU-eratis           Tul-issetls 

Fer-ebant 

Fer-rent 

Tul-erant           Tul-issent 

3.  Future. 

6.  Future-Perfed. 

Fer-am 

Latiiriis  sim 

s. 

Tul-ero               (wanting.) 

Fer-es 

Laturus  sis 

Tul-eris 

Fer-et 

Laturlis  sit 

Tul-erit 

Fer-emus 

Laturi  simus 

p. 

Tiil-erimus 

Fer-etis 

Latiiri  sitis 

Tul-eritis 

Fer-ent 

Laturi  sint 

Tul-erint 

Imperative. 

Participles. 

Present. 

Fer 

Imperfect.          Ferens 

Fer-te 

Future.              Laturus  (a,  nm; 

Future. 

Fer-to 

Fer-to 

Supines. 

Fer-tote 

Latum 

Fer-unto 

Latu 

Infinitive. 

Imperfect. 

Fer-re 

Gerund. 

Perfect. 

Tul-isse 

Gen.        Fer-endi 

Future. 

Laturum  esse 

&c. 
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II,  PASSIVE  VOICE. 


Indicative. 

SriJJuxcTn^E. 

IxDiCATivE.          Subjunctive. 

1.  Present. 

4.  Perfect. 

R 

Fer-or 

Fer-ar 

S.     Latus  sum          Latiis  sim 

Fer-ris 

Fer-aris 

Latiis  es              Latus  sis 

Fer-tur 

Fer-atiir 

Latus  est             Latus  sit 

p. 

Fer-imur 

Fer-amur 

P.     Lati  sumus          LatI  s^mus 

Fer-imini 

Fer-am:ni 

LatI  estis            LatI  sitis 

Fer-untiir 

Fer-antur 

Lati  sunt            Lat;  sint 

2.  Past-Imperfect. 

5.  Past-Perfect. 

s. 

Fer-ebar 

Fer-rer 

S.     Latiis  eram         Latus  essem 

Fer-ebaris 

Fer-reris 

Latiis  eras           Latiis  esses 

Fer-ebatur 

Fer-retur 

Latiis  erat          Latus  esset 

p. 

Fer-ebamur 

Fer-remur 

P.     Lati  eramus        Lati  essemus 

Fer-ebamini 

Fer-remini 

Lati  eratis          Lati  essetis 

Fer-ebantiir 

Fer-rentur 

Lati  erant          Lati  essent 

3.  Future. 

6.  Future-Perfect. 

s. 

Fer-ar 
Fer-eris 

(wanting.) 

S.     Latiis  ero            (^ wanting.) 
Latiis  eris 

Fer-etiir 

Latiis  erit 

p. 

Fer-emur 

P.     Lati  erimiis 

Fer-emmi 

Lati  eritis 

Fer-entur 

Lati  erunt 

Imper 

ATIVE. 

Infinitive. 

Present. 
Future. 

Fer-re 
Fer-imini 

Fer-tor                 i 
Fer-tor 

Imperfect.     Fer-ri 

Perfect.         Latum  (am,  urn)  esse 

Future.         Latum  iri 

Participles. 

Fer-tmtor             i 

Perfect.         Latus  (a,  urn) 
Gerundcve.   Fer-endiis  (a,  um) 

Obs.  1.  In  the  Imperfect  Tenses  of  fero  the  only  irresrularity  is  the  omiS' 
sion  of  §  and  I  in  some  of  the  terminations  :  thus,  fer-s=r  fer-is  ;  fer-t  = 
fer-it ;  fer-rem  =  fer-6rem  ■,  fer-re  =;  fer-er6,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  The  compounds  of  fero  are  conjugated  in  the  same  way  : 

Affero  (ad,    fero),  attull,  afferr?,  allutum,  bring  to. 

Aufero  (ab,    fero),  abstiill,  auferrS,  ablatum,  carry  away. 

Effero    (ex,    fero),  extulT,  efferrd,  eliitum,  carry  out. 

Infero   (in,    fero),  intiill,  inferrd,  illatum,  carry  into. 

Offero  (ob,     fero),  obtiill,  oiferri.',  oblatum,  present. 

Prof^ro  (pro,  fero),  protiili,  prOferr?,  prolutum,  carryforward. 

Rffero   (re,     fero),  |  ,g„j,y>,   rSferre,     rglatiim,     bring  back. 
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§  115 


§  115.  VL    £do,  edi,  edere  or  esse,  esum, — to  eat. 


Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

1.  Present. 

£d-o  Ed-am  or  ed-im 

£d-is  or  es  Ed-as  or  ed-is 
£d-it  or  est  Ed-at  or  ed-it 
Ed-imiis  Ed-amus  or  ed-imiis 

Ed-itis  or  estis  £d-atis  or  ed-itis 
fid-nnt  Ed-ant  or  ed-int 

2.  Past-Imperfect. 


S. 


P. 


DICATIVE. 

Subjunctive, 

4. 

Perfect. 

M-i 

£d-erim 

Ed-isti 

Ed-eris 

Ed-it 

Ed-erit 

Ed-imus 

Ed-erimus 

Ed-istis 

Ed-eritis 

Ed-enmt  or -ere  Ed-erint 
5.  Past-Perfect. 


fid-ebam 

Ed-erem  or  essem 

S. 

£d-eram             £d-issem 

£d-ebas 

Ed-eres  or  esses 

Ed-eras               Ed-isses 

Ed-ebat 

Ed-eret  or  esset 

Ed-erat               Ed-isset 

Ed-ebamiis 

Ed-eremus  or  essemus 

P. 

Ed-eramus          Ed-issemus 

Ed-ebatis 

Ed-eretis  or  essetis 

Ed-eratis             Ed-issetis 

Ed-ebant 

fid-erent  or  essent 

Ed-erant             Ed-issent 

3.  Future. 

G.  Future-Perfect. 

ti-am. 

£surus  sim 

S. 

Ed-ero              (wanting.) 

£d-es 

Esurus  sis 

Ed-eris 

Ed-et 

Esuriis  sit 

Ed-erit 

Ed-emus 

Esuri  simiis 

P. 

Ed-erimiis 

£d-etis 

Esuri  sitis 

Ed-eritis 

fid-ent 

Esuri  sint 

Ed-erint 

Imperative. 

Paeticiples. 

Present. 
Future. 

Ed-e  or  es 
Ed-ite  or  este 
Ed-ito  or  esto 
Ed-ito  ()}•  esto 

Imperfect.    Ed-ens 
Future,         Esurus  (a,  um) 

£d-it6te  or  estate 

Supines. 

Ed-unto 

Ssum 

Infinitive. 

Esu 

Imperfect. 
Perfect. 

Ed-ere  or  esse 
Ed-isse 

Gerund. 

Future. 

£surum  (am,  um]  esse 

Gen.             £d-endl,  &c. 

Obs.  1 .  The  Passive  Voice  is  regular  :  only  estilr  is  used  instead  of  Mltdr, 
and  esseiUr  instead  of  M6retiir.    The  I'erfect  Tarticiplc  is  csus. 

Obs.  2.  The  compound  comPdo,  cat  up,  is  conjugated  in  ,the  same  way  : 
fiS,    om6dIs  or  comes ;  couu-dlt  or  coniest,  &c. 


§  116. 


IRREGULAR   VERBS. 
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§  116.    VII.  :eo,  ivi,  ire,  itiun, — to  go. 
Indicative.  Subjuxctive.  Ixdicativk.  Subjunctive. 


1.  Present. 

4.  Perfect. 

s. 

E-o 

E-am 

S. 

i-vi     or  I-i     i-verim  or  I-erim 

1-8 

E-as 

i-visti      &c.    I-veris          &c. 

i-t 

E-at 

I-vit         &c.     i-verit          &c. 

p. 

i-mus 

E-amiis 

P. 

i-vimus    &c.     i-verimus     &c. 

i-tis 

E-atis 

i-vistis     &c.     i-veritis       &c. 

E-unt 

£-ant 

i-verunt  &c.    i-verint        &c. 
or  I-vere 

2. 

Past-Imperfect. 

5.  Past-Perfect. 

s. 

i-bam 

I-rem 

S. 

i-veram  or       i-vissem,  I-issem 

i-baa 

i-res 

I-eram              or  I-ssem 

i-bat 

I-ret 

i-veras       &c.     I-visses       &c. 

p. 

I  bamiis 

f-remiis 

I-verat       &c.     I-visset       &c. 

I-batis 

I-retis 

P. 

i-veramus  &c.     I-vissemus  &c. 

I -bant 

i-rent 

I-veratis     &c.     I-vissetis    &c. 
I-verant     &c.    i-vissent    &c. 

3.  Future. 

6.  Future-Perfect. 

s. 

i-bo 

i-tiirus  sim 

s. 

Ivero  or  I-ero          (wanting.) 

ibis 

I-turus  sis 

I-veris       &c. 

I-bit 

i-turiis  sit 

i-verit       &c. 

p. 

I-bimus 

i-tiiri  sim&s 

p. 

i-verimiis  &c. 

I-bitis 

I-turi  sitis 

i-veritis    &c. 

I -bunt 

biPERAT 

f-tiiri  sint 

i-verint     &c. 

IVE. 

Pre 

.gent. 

I 

Participles. 

I-te 

Fu 

^ure. 

i-to 
i-to 

Imperfect.       I-ens  {Gen.  e-tintis) 
Future.           i-tiirus  (a,  urn) 

I -tote 

E-unto 

Gerund. 

IXFIXITIVE. 

Irrij^ 

perfect. 

I-re 

Gen.               E-undi,  &c. 

Perfect. 

I-visse,  iisse  or  isse 

Fu 

ure. 

i-turam  (am,  urn)  esse 

Obs.  1 .  The  Stem  of  this  Verb  is  i,  ■(vhich  is  changed  into  e  before  a,  p, 
and  u :  as,  eo,  eunt,  earn,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  ihe  Passive  is  used  impersonally.  Indic.  :  Itiir,  Ibattir,  IbltQr, 
ituni  est,  &c.     SuBJ. :  euttir,  Iretur,  itum  sit,  etc. 

Obs.  3.  The  compounds  of  co  usually  take  ii,  rarely  ivi,  in  the  Perfect  Tenses : 
as,   Sdeo,    I  approach,   makes   adii,   adieram,  adiissem,  &c. 

Obs.  4.  The  composnds  of  eo,  which  have  a  transitive  meaning,  are  conju- 
gated throughout  in  the  Passive  :  as,  adeo,  1  approach ;  Pass. :  ^deor, 
adiris,  aditiir,  adimur,  adimlnl,  Sdeuntur,  &c. 

Obs.  5.  Ambio,  I  go  about,  retains  the  i  throughout  and  is  conjugated  re- 
gularly like  a  verb  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation.  Hence  we  find  ambiebam, 
but  occasionally  ambibam  (Ov.  Met.  v.  361),  the  Gerund  ambiendi,  &c. 
The  Perf.  Participle  is  ambitus  (Ov.  Met.  i.  37),  though  the  Verbal  Sub- 
stantive is  ambitus. 
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lEEEGULAE    VERBS. 


§  119 


§  117.  Vni.  Queo,  quivi,  quire,  quitum,— fo  he  able. 

§  118.      IX.  Nequeo,  nequivi,  nequire,  nequitum, — to  be  wiable. 

These  Verbs  are  conjugated  exactly  like  eo,  biit  are 
defective  in  s^ome  forms.  In  the  I'resent  Indicative  non  quis, 
non  quit  are  used  instead  of  nequis,  nCquit. 


§  119.  X. — Neuter  Passives. 

A.  Three  Neuter  Verbs — Fio,  to  become,  or  be  made,  vapulo,  to  he 
beaten,  veneo,  to  be  sold,  are  Passive  iu  their  signification  and  con- 
struction, and  are  lience  called  Neuter-Passives. 

1.  Fio,  factus  sum,  fieri, — to  become  or  he  made. 


Indicative.  Subjuxotive. 

1.  Present. 


S. 


Fio 

Fi-s 

Fi-t  or  fi-t 

[Fi-miis] 

[Fi-tis] 

Fi-unt 


Fi-am 

Fi-as 

Fi-at 

Fi-amus 

Fi-atis 

Fi-ant 


2.  Past-Imperfect. 


Fi-ebam 

Fi-ebas 

Fi-ebat 

Fi-ebamiis 

Fi-ebatis 

Fi-ebant 


Fi-erem 

Fi-eres 

Fi-eret 

Fi-eremus 

Fi-eretis 

Fi-erent 


3.  Future. 


Fi-am 

Fi-es 

Fi-et 

Fi-emiis 

K-etis 

Fi-ent 


(wanting.) 


Indicative.  Subjoncttve. 

4.  Perfect. 


S. 


P. 


P. 


P. 


Factiis  sum 
Factiis  es 
Factus  est 
Facti  siimiis 
Facti  estis 
Facti  sunt 


Factus  sim 
Factus  sis 
Factiis  sit 
Facti  simus 
Facti  sitis 
Facti  sint 


5.  Past-Perfect. 


Factiis  eram 
Factus  eras 
Factiis  erat 
Facti  eramus 
Facti  eratis 
Facti  erant 


Factiis  essem 
Factus  esses 
Factiis  asset 
Facti  essemiie 
Facti  essetis 
Facti  essent 


G.  Future-Perfect. 

Factiis  ero  (wanting.) 

Factiis  eris 

Factiis  erit 

Facti  erimus 

Facti  eritis 

Facti  erunt 


Present. 


Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Future. 

Obs. 
Obs. 
Obs. 


Imperative. 
Fi,    fi-te 

Infimtive. 
Fieri 

Factum  (am,  um)  esse 
Factum  iri 

1.  Fio  is  used  as  the  Passive  of  Ricio. 

2.  Tht  i  in  fio  is  always  long,  except  in  fit  and  when  not  followed  by  r 

3.  The  forms  flmtis  and  fitts  are  doubtful. 


Perfect. 
Gerundive. 


Participi.es. 
Factiis  (a,  um) 
Faciendiis  (a,  um) 
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2.  Vapulo,  vapulavi,  to  be  beaten,  is  conjugated  regularly,  and  is  used 
as  the  Passive  oi'  Verbero. 

3.  Veneo,  venivi,  venitum  {or  venum),  to  he  sold,  is  a  compound  of 
the  supine  venum  and  the  verb  eo,  and  is  used  as  the  passive  of  Vendo. 

B.  Four  other  Verbs  are  also  called  Neuter-Passives,  because  their 
Perfect  Tenses  are  Passive  in  form.  Tliey  are  likewise  called  Semi- 
deponents,  because  their  Perfect  Tenses  are  Deponents. 

Audeo,  aiisos  susi,  audere,  to  dare,  venture. 

Fido,  fisus  sum,  f  idere,  to  trust. 

Gaudeo,  gavisus  sum,  gaudere,         to  rejoice. 

Soleo,  solitus  sum,  solere,  to  be  accustomed. 

Obs.  The  four  following  verbs  use  also  the  Perfect  I'articiple  Passive  in  an 
active  sense  :  juro,  juratus,  kamng  sworn  ;  coeno,  coenatus,  hating  dined ; 
prandeo,  pransus,  having  breakfasted  ;  poto<  potus,  having  drunk. 


Chaptek  XX. — Defective  Yeebs. 

§  120.  Defective  Verbs  are  snch.  as  want  many  Tenses 
and  Persons. 


I.  Coepi, 
II.  Memini, 
III.  Odi, 
lY.  Xovi, 


I  began. 
J  remember. 
I  hate. 
J  know. 


These  tkree  Verbs  are  used  only  in  the  Perfect  Tenses  ; 
but  the  thi-ee  latter  have  a  present  signification. 


INDICATIVE. 

Perfect. 

Past-Perfect. 

Future-Perfect. 

Coepi               Memmi 
Coeperam         Memineram 
Coepero            Meminero 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Odi 

oderam 

Odero 

Novi 

Noveram 

Novero 

Perfect. 
Past-Perfect. 

Coeperim          Meminerim 
Coepissem        Meminissem 

niPERATIVE. 

fiderim 
Odissem 

N5verim 

Novissem 

Future. 

(wanting.)      Memento 
Mementote 

INFINITIVE. 

(wanting. 

Perfect. 

Coepisse            Meminisse 

Odisse 

Ndvisse 

PARTICIPLE. 
Future.  Coeptfirfis        (wanting.)  Osiirus 

Obs.  1.  Instead  of  coepi  and  its  Tenses,  the  Passive  coeptus  sum,  &c.,  isus^d 
before  an  Infinitive  Passive  :  as,  urbs  aedlflcarl  coepta  est,  the  city  began 
to  be  built. 

Obs.   2.  Novi  is  properly  the  perfect  of  Nosco,  to  learn  to  know. 
SM.  L.  G.  B 
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§  121 


§  121.  V.  Aio,  I  saij,  has  only  the  following  forms  ;- 

Indicative.  Si: 

Present. 

6.  Aio 
Ais 
,Ait 

r.    — 

Aiunt 

Imperfect  Participle. 
Aiens. 

Obs.  The  form  aisn§,  sayest  thou !  is  often  contracted  into  ain'. 


BJUNCTIVE. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Past- 

Imperfect. 

— 

S. 

Aiebam 

— 

Aias 

Aiebas 

— 

Aiat 

Aiebat 

— 



P. 

Aiebamus 

— 

— 

Aiebatis 

— 

Aiant 

Aiebant 

— 

§    122,     VI.     Inqiiam,    say  J,    has    only  the    following 
forms  : — 


INDICATIVE. 


Present.     Inquam 
Inquls 
Inquit 
Inqaimus 
Inquitis 
Inqiiiunt 


Future. 


Past-Imperfect     Inquiebam 
Inquiebas 
Inquiebat 
Inquiebamus 
Inquiebatis 
Inquiebant 


Inquies 
Inquiet 


Perfect. 


Inqnisti 
Inquit 


Present. 


IMPERAITVE. 
Inque  |  Future.      2  Pers.  Inquito 


Obs.  Inquam,  like  the  English  say  I,  says  he,  is  always  used  after  othei 
words  in  a  sentence. 


§  123.  VII.     Ftri,  to  speak,  a  Deponent,  is  used  only  in 
the  following;  forms : — 


Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Present. 
Fatur  — 

Future. 
Fabor,  fi,bitur  — 

Perfect. 
Fatus  sum  &c.  Fatus  sim  &c. 

Pud-Perfect. 
Fatiis  eram  Fatus  essem 


iMPKKATIVb, 

Present.  S.  Fare 


Infinitive. 
Fan 


Pauticiples. 
Imperfect.   Fantis  &c.       (without  a 


Perfect.        Fatus  (a,  um) 
Gerundive.  Fandus  (a,  um) 


Nom.) 


Supine  —  Fatu. 
Gerund — Fandi  &c. 
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§  124.  VIII.  Salve,  hail  I  is  found  in  the  Imperat.  salve, 
salvete,  salveto  ;  in  the  lnjin.  salvere ;  and  in  the  Future 
salvebis. 

IX.  Ave  (have),  hail!  is  found  in  the  Imperat.  ave, 
avete,  aveto  ;  and  in  the  Infin.  avere. 

X.  Apage,  begone  !  (the  only  form). 

XL  Cedo,  pi.  (cedite)  cette,  give  me,  tell  me,  are  Impera- 
tives of  an  obsolete  Verb. 

XII.  Quaeso,  /  etdreat,  quaesumus,  voe  erdreat,  are  the 
only  forms  used  in  this  sense. 


Chapter  XXI. — Impersonal  Verbs. 

§  125.  Impersonal  Verbs  are  such  as  cannot  have  a  Per 
sonal  subject  (I,  thou,  he),  and  are  used  only  in  the  Third 
Person  Singular. 

§  126.  The  following  are  the  principal  Impersonal 
Verbs  :— 

I.  Verbs  which  denote  Mental  States,  etc. 

Decet,  decuit,  decere,  it  is  seemly. 

Dedecet,  dedecuit,  dedecere,  it  is  unseemly. 

Libet,  libmt  &  libitum  est,  libere,  it  pleases. 

Licet,  licuit  &  licitum  est,  Ucere,  it  is  lawful. 

LicLuet,  liquere,  it  is  clear. 
Miseret  or  miseretur,  miseritum  est,  miserere,   it  excites  pity. 

Oportet,  oportuit,  oportere,  it  hehaves. 

Piget,  piguii  &  pigltum  est,  pigere,  it  vexes. 

Placet,  placuit  or  placitum  est,  placere,  it  pleases. 

Poenitet,  poenitmt,  poenitere,  it  causes  sorroit. 

Piidet,  puduit  or  piiditum  est,  piidere,  it  shames. 

Taedet,  (pertaesum  est,)  taedere,  it  disgusts. 

Obs.  All  these  Verbs  belong  to  the  Second  Conjugation. 

II,  Verbs  which  denote  Atmospherical  Phenomena. 

Grandinat,  1,  it  hails. 

Ningit,  ninxit,  ningere,  it  snoivs. 

Pluit,  pliiit  or  pluvit,  pluer§,  it  rains. 

E  2 
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§  127. 

Tonat,  tonuit,  tonare,  n  thunders. 

Lucescit,    iUuxit,;  lucescere,  it  tecomes  light. 

Vesperascit,  vesperavit,  vesperascere,  evening  approaches. 

Obs.  Many  verbs  which  are  conjufjated  regularly  -n-ith  their  proper  signifi- 
cations  are  m  certain  senses  used  impersonaUy  :  as,  accldlt,  it  happens  ■ 
exp&dXt,  it  is  advantageous,  &c. 

§  127.  Most  Impersonal  Verbs  have  no  Imperatives,  Parti- 
ciples, Supines,  or  Gerunds.  Consequently  pudgt,  for 
example,  lias  only  the  following  forms  : 


Present. 

Past-Imperfect. 

Future. 

Perfect. 

Past-Perfect. 

Future-Perfect. 


Indicative. 
Piidet 
Piidebat 
Pudebit 
Puduit 
Puduerat 
Puduerit 


Sdbjcxctive. 
Pudeat 
Puderet 

Puduerit 
Puduisset 


Infinitive. 
>  Pudere 

I  Puduisse 


The  Persons  are  expressed  in  the  following  way  in  the 
Present  Indicative,  and  similarly  in  the  other  Tenses  : 

Piidet  me,  it  shames  me,  or  I  am  ashamed. 

^^•iet  te,  it  shames  thee,  or  thou  art  ashamed. 

Pudet  eum,  it  shames  him,  or  he  is  ashamed. 

Pudet  nos,  it  shames  us,  or  we  are  ashamed. 

Pudet  vos,  it  shames  you,  or  you  are  ashamed. 

Pudet  eos,  it  shames  them,  or  they  are  ashamed. 

§  128.  Intransitive  Verbs  are  used  in  the  Passive  Voice 
impersonally :  as, 

CuiTitur,  itiir,  ventum  est  &c.     {Tliey)  run,  (they)  go,  (they)  came,  etc. 


Chapter  XXII.— Adverbs. 

§  129.  Adverbs  derived  from  Adjectives,  Participles,  and 
Substantives,  end  in  e,  6,  ter,  itus,  tim.  Their  formation  is 
explained  in  §  196,  sqq. 

Adverbs  in  e,  6,  ter,  have  Comparatives  and  Superlatives. 
^  The  Comparative  of  the  Adverb  is  the  same  as  the  Neuter 
Xominative  Singular  of  the   Comparative  Adjective,  and 
consequently  ends  in  ius. 

The  Superlative  of  the  Adverb  is  formed  from  the  Super- 
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lative  of  the  Adjective  by  changing  the  final  syllable  of 
the  latter  into  e. 


Adjectives. 

Adverhs. 

Positive.                            Comparative. 

Superlative. 

doctus, 

learned. 

docte                            doctius 

doctissime 

aeger, 

sick. 

aegre  'with  difficulty)  aegiius 

aegerrime 

fortis, 

brave. 

fortiter                        fortius 

fortissime 

simTlis, 

like. 

similiter                       similius 

simiUime 

acer, 

keen. 

acriter                         acrius 

acerrime 

felix, 

lucky, 

feliciter                        felicius 

felicissime 

prudeos, 

prudent. 

prudenter                     priidentius 

prudentissime 

§  130.  K  the   Adjectives    are   irregular  in   their   Com- 
parison, the  Adverbs  also  are  iiTegular. 


Adjectives. 

Adverbs. 

Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

bonus, 

good. 

bene 

melius 

optime 

malus, 

bad. 

male 

pejus 

pessime 

multus, 

much. 

multum 

plus 

plurimum 

magnus, 

great. 

magis 

maxim  § 

propiuquus, 

,  near. 

prope 

propius 

proxime 

(pro)  prior, 

before. 

prius 

primum  &  primo 

§  131.   Only  the  followng  Adverbs,    not  derived   from 
Adjectives,  are  compared  : — 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

diu,                       for  a  long  time,  diutius  diutissime 

nuper,                    lately,                        niiperrime 

saepe,                    often,  saepius  saepissime 

secus,                     otherwise,  secius                 

temper!  (tempori),  timely,  temperius           

§  132.  Many  Adverbs  were  originally  particular  Cas6s 
of  Substantives,  Adjectives,  or  Pronouns  :  as, 

tempori,  temperi,  from  tempus,  seasonably  (see  §  131). 

gratis  (gratiis),        „  gratia,  for  thanks,  i.  e.  for  nothing. 

ingratiis  (ingratis),  „  ingratia,  without  thanks,  against  any 

f  oras,  foris,  fora  {obs.)  =  foris,    abroad.               [one's  will 

noctu,  „  noctns  (obs.)  —  nox,  by  night. 

diu,                old  abl.  of  dies,  by  day.* 

perperam,  ace.  sing.f.  of  perperus,  lorongly. 

*  In  this  sense  only  in  the  phrase  noctu  diuque  (rare). 
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Chapter  XXIII. — Prepositions. 

§  134.  Of  the  Prepositions  some  govern  tlie  Accusative 
Case,  some  the  Ablative,  and  some  cither  the  Accusative 
or  the  Ablative.  Their  construction  is  explained  in  the 
S}Titax. 

§135.  I.    With  the  Accusative  alone. 

Ad, 

Adversus, 

Adversxun, 

Aute, 

Apud, 

Circa,  circum, 

Circiter, 

Cis  &  citra, 

Contra, 

Erga, 

Extra, 

Infra, 

Inter, 

Intra, 

Juxta, 


to. 

>opposite,  toicurds. 

before. 

near. 

around. 

about. 

on  this  side  of 

against. 

toioards     (of     the 

outside  of.  [miud) 

below. 

between,  among. 

inside  of,  icithin. 

hard  by,  beside. 


6b, 

on  accAtunt  of. 

Penes, 

in  the  power  of. 

Per, 

through. 

Pone, 

behind. 

Post, 

after. 

Praeter, 

beside. 

Prope, 

near. 

Propter, 

on  account  of. 

Secundum, 

foUoicing,  along,  in  ac- 

cordance U'ifli. 

Supra, 

above. 

Trans, 

across. 

Ultra, 

on  the  farther  side  of. 

Versus, 

[towards. 

Versum, 


Ohs.   Verstis  is  always  placed  after  the  Accusative :  as,  Romam  TersCis, 
towards  Rome. 


§  136.  II.    With  the  Ablative  alone. 


Ex  or  e, 

out  of. 

Prae, 

before. 

Pro, 

in  front  of,  before. 

Sine, 

without. 

Teniis, 

reaching  to,  as  far  as 

A,  ab,  or  abs,  by  or  from. 

Absque  (rare),  without. 

Coram,  in  the  presence  of. 

Cum,  with. 

De,  down  from,  from. 


Obs.  1.  Ab  is  used  before  vowels  and  h;  both  a  and  cih  before  consonants  ; 
abs  very  seldom  except  in  the  phrase  abs  te. 

Obs.  2.  £x  is  used  before  vowels  and  h ;  both  ex  and  e  before  consonants. 

Obs.  3.   TSniis  is  always  placed  after  the  Ablative  :  as,  pectSr^  tfiniSs,  as 
far  as  the  breast. 


§  137.  III.    With  the  Accusative  or  Ablative. 

in.      in,  into.  I  Super,      over. 

Sub,    up  to,  under.  \  Subler,     under. 

Clam,  without  the  knowledge  of. 

In  and   Sub  with  the   Ace.    answer  the   question  Whither? 
with  the  Abl.,  the  question  Wiere  ? 

§  138.   Obs.  1.  Some  Prepositions  are  used  as  Adverbs:  as,  antf,  clam,  coram, 
contra,  post,  praeter,  propter. 
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Obs.  2.  Prepositions,  in  composition  with  other  words,  frequently  undergo 
euphonic  changes.  The  most  common  chanije  is  tlie  assimilation  of  the 
linal  consonant  of  the  Preposition  to  the  initial  consonants  of  the  words 
with  which  it  is  combined :  as,  alloquor  from  ad  and  loquor. 

Ab)  abs.  Ab  remains  unchanged  before  vowels  and  most  consonants. 
Before  m  and  v  it  becomes  a  .•  as,  a-moveo,  a-v6ho.  Ab  becomes  au  in 
au-f6ro,  au-fCigio.  Abs  stands  before  c  and  t  only  :  as,  abs-cedo,  abs- 
tlneo. 

Ad  remains  unchanged  before  d,  j,  m,  v:  as,  ad-do,  ad-jaceo,  ad-mlror, 
ad-vi'ho.  The  d  is  assimilated  before  most  other  consonants  :  as,  ac- 
cedo,  af-fero,  ag-gPro,  ap-pOno,  ac-quiro,  as-sisto,  as-siimo.  The  d  ia 
omitted  before  s  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  r/n :  as,  a-spicio,  a-gnosco. 

Com  (instead  of  cum)  remains  unchanged  before  the  labials  p,  b,  m  :  as, 
com-pono,  com-blbo,  com-mitto.  The  m  is  assimilated  before  I,  it,  r : 
as,  col-ligo,  con-necto,  cor-ripio.  The  m  is  changed  into  ?»  before  the 
other  consonants  :  as,  con-f»Jro,  con-gero,  con-traho.  The  m  is  dropped 
before  vowels  and  h :  as,  co-alesco,  co-eo,  co-haereo. 

Ex  remains  unchanged  before  vowels  and  the  consonants  c,  p,  q,  s,  t :  as, 
ex-eo,  es-cipio,  ex-pono,  ex-quiro,  ex-sol vo,  ex-traho.  The  x  is  assimi- 
lated before  /  .•  as,  ef-fero.  The  x  is  omitted  before  the  remaining  con- 
sonants :  as,  e-ligo,  e-jicio. 

In  becomes  im  before  the  labials  p,  b,  m :  as,  im-p6no,  im-buo,  im-mitto. 
The  n  is  assimilated  before  I  and  r :  is,  U-ludo,  ir-rumpo.  Before  other 
consonants  and  vowels  it  remains  unchanged. 

Inter  undergoes  assimilation  only  in  the  verb  intel-ligo  and  its  deri- 
^■atives. 

Ob  undergoes  assimilation  before  c,  f,  g,  p.  as,  occurro,  of-fei-o,  og-gero, 
op-pono. 

Per  undergoes  assimilation  only  in  pel-licio  and  its  dei-ivatives. 

Sub  undergoes  assimilation  before  c,  /,  g,  m,  p,  and  often  before  r :  as, 
suc-curro,  suf-ficio,  sug-gero,  sum-mitto,  sup-pono,  sur-ripio. 

Trans  is  frequently  shortened  into  tra:  as,  tra-duco,  tra-jicio. 

Obs.  3.  Inseparable  Prepositions  occur  only  in  composition. 

Amb,  around :  as,  amb-io,  to  go  around ;  amb-igo,  to  wander  around. 
The  b  is  dropped  before  p :  as,  am-pdto,  to  cut  around  or  aivay ;  am- 
plector,  to  twine  around  or  embrace.  Amb  becomes  an  before  gutturals 
and  /  .•  as,  an-ceps,   two-headed ;  an-quiro,  to  seek  around ;  an-fractus, 


Dis  or  di,  in  different  directions :  as,  dis-pono,  to  set  in  different  parts  ; 
dl-ripio,  to  tear  in  pieces.  Before  /,  dis  becomes  dif:  as,  dif-fundo,  to 
pour  «'»  different  directions. 

He  or  red,  back :  as,  r6-mitto,  to  send  back  ;  red-eo,  to  go  back. 

SSi  aside:  as,  se-duco,  to  lead  aside;  se-curus,  free  from  care. 
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Chapter  XXTV. — Conjunctions. 

§  139.  Conjunctions  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes  : 

I.  Connective. 


'   -   -       I 
que,  ac,      > 

le,  j 


Et 

Atqug; 
Que 
Aut, 
Vel,  ve, 


and. 


either,  or. 


Neque,  nee, 
Neve,  neu, 
Sive,  S9U, 
Necnon, 
Etiam, 
Quoque, 


>     neither,  nor. 
or  if. 


also. 


Obs.  1 .  Que  and  ve  are  always  added  to  the  end  of  the  second  of  the  two 
words  which  they  unite,  and  must  he  pronounced  with  it,  as  if  they 
formed  a  single  word  :  as,  terra  mSiriqu?,  by  land  and  by  sea ;  plus 
mlnusvg,  more  or  less.     Such  words  are  called  enclitics. 

Obs.  2.  Ac,  ve,  nec,  neu,  seu  are  contractions  respectively  of  atqu^,  v61, 
n§qu§,  nev6,  se. 

Obs.  3.  Ac  is  never  used  before  vowels  or  A  ;  atru6  occurs  most  frequently 
before  vowels,  but  also  before  consonants. 


To  these  may  be  added  the  correlatives  non  modo 
(solum)  ....  sed  (verum)  etiam,  7iot  only  ....  hut  also  ; 
quum  (tum)  ....  tum,  both  ....  and. 

II,  Adversative, 


Sed, 
Autem, 
Ast,  at, 
Atque, 

Ibut. 
and  yet. 

Tamen, 
Verum,  vero, 
Enimvero, 
Attamen, 

yet,  nevertheless, 
but,  indeed, 
but  indeed, 
but  yet. 

III. 

Conditional. 

Si, 

Nisi,  ni, 
Sin, 

if  not. 

if  not;  but  if. 

Dum, 
Modo, 
Dummodo, 

['provided  that. 

IV, 

CoNCESSn^E. 

Etsi, 

Etiamsi, 

Tametsi, 

Licet, 

Quanquam 

although. 

Qaamvis, 
Quum, 
Quidem, 
Ct, 

hon^ever  much,  ai 
although,    [though 
indeed. 

granting  that,  al 
though. 

V 

.  Causal, 

Quum, 
Quia,   quod, 
Quoniam, 
Quandoquidem, 

lohereas,  since, 
because, 
since, 
seeing  that. 

Nam, 
Enim, 
fitenim, 

\for. 
and  in  fact. 
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Ergo, 
Idcirco, 
Ideo, 
igitiir, 


[therefore. 


VI.  Conclusive. 

Itaque, 
Quocirca, 
Quare, 
Qnapropter, 


and  80,  accordingly. 
Swherefore. 


Ot, 
Quo, 

Qmn, 
Quominus, 


VII.  Final. 

\(haU  in  order  that 
\that  not. 


Ne, 
Neve,  neu. 


that  not,  lest, 
and  that  .  .  .  not. 


Antequam, 
Priusquam, 
Fostquam, 


]bef< 


VIII.   Temporal. 
ore  that. 


I  Donee, 
Quoad, 
after  that.  1  Dum, 

Simtilatque  (ac),  as  soon  as. 


so  long  as,  until. 


Note. — Concerning  the  uses  of  the  above    Conjunctions,   see  Syntax. 


Chapter  XXV. — Interjections. 

§  140.  Interjections  are  not  so  mucli  parts  of  speech  as 
substitutes  for  definite  sentences.  They  are  mostly  sounds 
or  cries  expressive  of  emotion. 

They  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 

1.  Of  surprise  :  0 !  eu !  ecce !  papae !  atat !  etc. 
-     2.  Of  grief  :  all !  eheu  (heu) !  hei !  vae !  etc. 

3.  Of  joy  :  io  !  ha !  evoe  !  eu  (euge) !  etc. 

4.  Of  disgust :  phui !  apage  !  etc. 

5.  Of  adjuration :  pr6(proh)!  To  this  maybe  added  the  abbrevi- 
ated oaths  mehercle  (mehereiile,  hercle,  etc.),  pol,  edepol,  mediusfidius, 
and  the  like. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


Chapter  XXVI. — The  G-enders  of  Substantives. 

GENERAL  RULES. 
GENDER  ASCERTAINED  BY  THE  MEANING. 

§  141.     1.  Males,  Mountains,  Months,  Winds,  and  Rivers 
are  Masculine. 

2.  Females,  Countries,  Islands,  Towns,  and  Trees 
are  Feminine. 

Obs.  In  the  case  of  some  animals  sex  is  disregarded  :  thus,  aquila,  eagle,  and 
vulpes,  fox,  are  always  feminine ;  while  lepus,  hare,  mus,  mouse,  and 
passer,  sparrotc,  are  always  masculine.  Such  Substantives  aro  called 
Epicene  (en-i  koivos)- 

3.  Indeclinable  Substantives,  as, 

Fas,  nefas,  nihil,  instar, 
are  Neuter. 

fas,  permitted  by  heaven.  I       n!hll,        nothing. 

nefas,       not  permitted  by  heaven.     \      institr,       resemblance. 

4.  Substantives  denoting  both  the  male  and  the  female,  as, 

Civis,  conjux,  sacerdos,  testis 
are  Common. 

civis,      a  citizen  (male  or  female).  I    s3,cerd6s,  a  priest  or  priestess. 
conjux,    a  husband  or  wife.  \    testis,     a  witness  (male  or  female). 


SPECIAL  RULES. 
GENDER  ASCERTAINED  BY  THE  TERMINATIONS. 

§  142.    I.  First  Declension 

Principal  Rule. 

A  and  e  are  Feminine, 
As  and  es  are  Masculine. 
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Exceptions. 


1.  Names  of  Males  in   a  are 
Masculine :  as, 

sciiba,  a  clerk. 
nauta,  a  sailor, 
incola,     an  inhabitant. 

2.  Most  Rivers  in  a  are  Mascu- 
liue  (§141,  1; :  as, 

Addua,  the  Adda. 


Garumna,  the  Garonne. 

Sequana,  the  Seine. 
Also  Hddria,  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

But  the  following  are  Feminine ; 

Albula,  ancient  name  of  Tiber. 
Allia,  m  Latium. 
MatrOna,  the  Mame. 


§  143.     II.  Second  Declension. 

Principal  Rule. 

Us  and  er  are  Masculine, 
Um  is  Neuter. 


Exceptions. 


1.  Trees  and  Towns  in  us  follow 
the  general  rule,  and  are  Feminine 
(see  §  141,  2J  :  as, 

uhnus,  an  elm-tree. 

Coriathus,       Corinth, 

2.  The  following  are  also  Fe- 
minine : 

alvus,  the  oelly. 

col  us,  a  distaff. 

hiimus,  the  ground. 

vannus,  a  winnovnng  fan. 


And  some  Greek  words  :  as, 

methodus,       method. 

arctos,  the  constellation 

Bear. 
carbSisus,        fine  flax. 

B.  The  following  are  Neuter  : 

\irus,  poison. 

pel&gus,  the  sea. 

vulgus,  the  common  people. 

Obs.   Viilgus  is  sometimes  Masculine. 


§  144.    III.  Third  Declension. 
Preliminary  Rules. 

1.  The  rules  for  determining  the  Gender  of  Substantives 
from  their  meaning  (given  in  §  141)  are  of  course  appli- 
cable in  this  as  in  the  other  Declensions  :  thus,  pater,  a 
father  ;  Tiberis,  tlie  Tiber  ;  Libs,  a  S.  W.  wind,  are  Masculine  : 
while  mulier,  a  woman ;  soror,  a  sister  ;  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
beauty  and  grace,  are  Feminine. 

2.  All    Abstract   Substantives   derived   from   Adjectives 
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(sometimes  also  from  Substantives),  and  denoting  qualities, 
are  Feminine  :  as, 


hiimilTtas, 

lowness,  humility,    from 

hflmilis 

suavitas. 

sweetness,                    „ 

suavis. 

altitudo, 

height,                         „ 

altus. 

fortitudo, 

bravery,                        „ 

fortis. 

virtus, 

manliness,  virtue,        „ 

vir. 

3.  Substantives   in  io  (tio,  sio),  derived  from  Verbs,   and 
expressing  the  action  abstractly,  are  Feminine  :  as, 


expugnatio. 

taking  by  storm,      fror 

n    expugno. 

munitio, 

the  act  of  fortifying,  „ 

munio. 

decessio, 

departure,                  „ 

decedo. 

largitio, 

bribery,                      „ 

largior. 

opinio. 

thinking,  opinion,       „ 

opinor. 

contagio, 

touching,  contagion,   „ 

contango  (root  tag). 

Obs.  1 .  In  some  of  the  above  the  active  signiflcation  is  lost,  as  regio,  a  district 
(from  rego) ;  ISgio,  a  legion  (from  lego). 

2.  To  the  above  may  be  added  those  which  denote  a  permanent  action  or 
condition,  in  go  and  do  :  as, 

prurigo,         itching,  from     prurio. 

cupTdo,  a  desire,  passion,  „        ciipio. 

vertigo,         giddiness,  „        verto. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above,  all  Genders  of  this 
Declension  must  be  decided  by  the  termination. 


First  Principal  Rule  (^Masculine). 

0,  or  (oris),  os,  and  er, 
Es,  increasing  short  in  Genitive, 
are  Masculine. — Examples  :   Leo,    onis,  a  lion  ;   dolor,   oris, 
pain ;  flos,  floris,  a  flower ;  anser,  eris,  a  goose ;  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot. 

Exceptions 


In  0. 
Feminine  are  do,  go,  io, 

To  these  add  caro,  echo. 
But  Masculine  are  harpago, 
Ordo,  cardo,  sclpio. 


Stellio,  septentrio, 
Margo,  Itgo,  pugio, 
Titio,  pdpilio, 
Unio,  curciilio. 
Lastly  vespertilio. 


I 


cftro, 

.5cbo, 

harj^go, 

ordo, 

cardo, 

scipio, 

steilio, 

septenti'io. 


carnis,     flesh. 

echtis,      an  echo. 

onis, 

jtnis, 

Inis, 

onis, 

onis, 

onis. 


a  grappling-hook. 

a  row. 

a  hinge. 

a  staff. 

a  lizard. 

the  north. 


margo, 

llgO, 

pflgio, 

titio, 

pfipllio, 

unio, 

cui'culio. 


Inis, 
onis, 
onis, 
onis, 
onis, 
Onis, 
Onis, 


vespertilio,  onis. 


aborder  or  edge, 
a  spade, 
a  dagger, 
a  fire-brand, 
a  butterfly, 
a  pearl, 
a  weevil, 
a  bat. 
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2.  In  or.  I        Marmor,  aequor,  ador,  c5r. 

Neuter  Nouns  which  end  in  or  Feminini  generis 

Are  only  four  :  |        Is  only  arbor  {arhoris). 


marmor,  Qris,     marble. 
aequor,     Qris,     the  level  surface   of 
the  sea. 


ador,       5ris,        spelt. 
cor,         cordis,     the  heart. 
arbor,     Sris,        a  tree. 


3.  In  OS. 

Feminine  are  cos  and  dos. 


Neuter  Nouns  are  os  and  os. 


Cos,  cotis, 
dos,  dotis. 


a  whetstone, 
a  dowry. 


6s,  ossis, 
OS,  oris. 


a  hone, 
the  mouth. 


4.  In  er. 

Many  Neuters  end  in  er : 
Ver,  cadaver,  iter,  tuber, 
Cicer,  piper,  siser,  uber. 


Zingiber,  papdver,  suber, 
Acer,  Slier,  verber,  spinther. 
Feminine  is  only  linter. 


ver, 

veris. 

the  spring. 

zingiber, 

Sris, 

ginger. 

cadaver. 

ens, 

a  corpse. 

pSpaver, 

eris, 

the  poppy. 

Iter, 

Itlneris, 

a  journey. 

suber, 

gris. 

the  cork-tree. 

tuber. 

ens, 

a  swelling. 

acer. 

Sris, 

the  maple. 

deer. 

ens, 

the  chick-pea. 

slier. 

6ris, 

a  vithy. 

piper, 

ens. 

pepper. 

verber, 

Sris, 

a  whip,  scourge. 

sIser, 

ens. 

a  plant  (skirret). 

spinther. 

Sris, 

a  kind  of  bracelet. 

uber, 

ens. 

an  luider. 

hnter. 

tris  [/.) 

,  a  wherry. 

5.  In  es,  increasing  in  the  Genitive. 
Feminine  are  rSquies, 


s,        etis,     )      , 
... '     }rest. 
les,     etis,    j 


quies, 

rSquies, 

inquies,     etis,      restlessness. 

mercfts,     cdis,      icages. 


Quies,  merces,  mergSs,  tSgSs, 
Compes,  inquies,  and  sSgSs. 


mergSs,  Itis,  a  sheaf  of  com. 

tgggs,  Stis,  a  mat. 

compes.  Sdis,  a  fetter. 

sSgSs,  Stis,  standing  corn. 


§  145.  Second  Principal  Rule  (_Feminine). 

X,  as,  aus,  and  is, 
S  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
Es  not  increasing  in  Genitive, 
are  Feminine. — Examples  :  Pax,  pacis,  peace  ;  libertas,  atis, 
liberty  ;  laus,  laudis,  praise ;  navis,  is,  a  ship  ;  urbs,  urbis,  a 
city ;  nubes,  is,  a  cloud. 
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1.  In  X. 

Masculine  are  words  in  ex : 
Feminine  alone  are  lex, 
SupeUex,  carex,  Uez,  nex. 


Masculine  are  trddux,  calix, 
PJioerdx  too,  as  well  as  fornix. 


lex, 

supellex, 

oaiex, 

ilex, 

nex, 


legis,     a  law. 
l^c^Ws,  furniture. 
icis,       a  kind  of  rr^h. 
Tcis,       the  scarlet  oak. 
ngcis,    violent  death. 


tradnx,  iicis,  a  vine-branch. 

calix,       icis,  a  cup. 

phoenix,  icis,  a  fabidous  bird. 

fornix,     Icis,  an  arch. 


2.  In  as. 

Six  Mascnlina  end  in  as  : 
As  {assis),  vias,  and  eJephds, 
Vds  (vadis),  gigds,  ddamds. 


The  Neuter  Nouns  which  end 
in  as 
Are  Vds  {vdsis),  fas  and  nSfds. 


as,  assis, 

mas,       mfiris, 
glSphas,  antis, 
vas,        vadis, 
gfgas,    antis, 


a  Roman  coin, 
a  male, 
an  elephant. 
a  surety. 
a  giant. 


adamas,   antis, 
vas,  vasis, 

fas       (indecl.), 
nSfas   (indecl.). 


a  diamond, 
a  vessel. 

permitted  by  heaven, 
not     permitted     by 
heaven. 


3.  In  is. 

Many  Nouns  which  end  in  is 
Are  Mascilliui  gCngris : 
Pdnis,  piscis,  crlnis,  finis. 
Ignis,  lapis,  pulvis,  cinis, 
Orhis,  amnis,  and  c&ndlis. 
Sanguis,  unguis,  glis,  anndlis. 


Fascis,  axis,  fUnis,  ensis, 
Fustis,  vectis,  vomis,  mensis. 
Vermis,  torris,  cuciimis, 
Postis,  follis,  mugilis. 
Cassis,  caidis,  callis,  collis, 
Sentis,  torquis,  penis,  poUis. 


panis, 

IS, 

bread. 

fustis,          is, 

a  cudgel. 

piscis. 

is. 

a  fish. 

vectis,          is, 

a  lever. 

ci-inis, 
finis, 

is, 
is. 

hair, 
an  end. 

vorais,     (more  freq. 
vomer)  6ris, 

■a  ploughshare. 

ignis, 

is. 

fire. 

mensis,         is. 

a  month. 

lapis. 

Wis, 

a  stone. 

vermis,        is. 

a  woi-m. 

pulvis, 

6ris, 

dust. 

torris,           is. 

a  firebrand. 

cInis, 

5ris, 

ashes. 

cflciimis,  is,  and  Sris 

a  cucumber. 

orbis. 

is. 

a  circle. 

postis,          is. 

a  doorpost. 

amnis. 

is, 

a  river. 

follis,           is. 

a  pair  of  bellows. 

canalis. 

is. 

a  conduit. 

mugtlis(usu.mfigil) 

a  mullet. 

sanguis, 

Knis, 

blood. 

cassis  (plur.  ium). 

a  net. 

unguis, 

is. 

a  finger-  or  toe-nail. 

caul  is,          is. 

a  stalk. 

glis. 

iris. 

a  dormause. 

callis,           is, 

a  path. 

annalis  ( 

usu.  plur 

.),  a  year-book. 

collis,           is. 

a  hill. 

fasciS, 

is. 

a  bundle. 

sentis,          is, 

a  bramble. 

axis, 

is, 

an  axle. 

torquis  (also  es),  is 

,  a  chain  for  the 

funis. 

is. 

a  rope. 

pCnis,            is, 

a  tail.       [^nech 

easis. 

is. 

a  sword. 

pollis,       Knis, 

fine  flonr,  meai. 
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4.  In  s  preceded  by  a  consonant : 
Alasculiue  are  po7is  iiud  fans. 
Hydrops,  torrens,  gi'/jps,  &  mons. 


Adeps,  rudens,  oriens. 
Dens  and  tridens,  occldene. 


pons, 

tis,             a  bridge. 

adeps, 

ipis. 

fat. 

t'ous, 

tis,             a  fauntain. 

riidens, 

entis. 

a  cable. 

hydrops, 

opis,           dropsy. 

oriens, 

tis. 

the  east. 

torrens, 

tis,             a  torrent. 

dens. 

tis. 

a  tooth. 

gryps. 

giyphis,    a  griffin. 

tridens, 

tis. 

a  trident. 

mons. 

tis,             a  mountain. 

occldens, 

tis, 

the  west. 

5.  In  es. 

Masculines  which  end  in  es 

verres,       is 

a  boar-pig 

Are 

verres  and  acinSces. 

acinSLcSs,   is 

a  scimitar 

§  146.   Third  Principal  Rule  {Neuter). 

A,  e,  and  c, 
L,  n,  and  t, 
Ar,  ur,  and  us, 

are  Neuter. — Examples  :  Poema,  atis,  a  poem ;  mare,  is,  the 
sea ;  lac,  lactis,  milk ;  animal,  alls,  an  animal ;  nomen,  inis,  a 
name ;  caput,  capitis,  a  head ;  fulgiir,  uris,  lightning ;  corpiis, 
oris,  a  body 

Exceptions. 


1.  In  1. 

Masculines  in  1  are  mugil, 
Sol  and  consul,  sal  and  pugll. 


miigil,  lis,  a  mullet. 
sol,  solis,  the  sun. 
consul,  lis,  a  consul. 


sal,    salis,  salt. 
piigil,  lis,    a 

boxer. 


2.  Inn. 

Masculines    in 

splen, 
PectSn,  lien,  cMagen. 


ren,       renis  (usu.  in  pi.),  the 
are    ren,     '  splen,    enis,  tfie  spleen. 

pectgn,   Inis,  a  comb. 

lien,       enis,         the  spleen. 
attagen,  enis,        a  heathcock. 


3.  In  ur. 

Masculines  in  ur  are  fur  far, 
Astur,  vuUur,  far,  and  turtur. 


furfur,  iiris,  bran.  I  fur,  iiris,  a  thief. 
.astur,  uris,  a  hawk.  turtur,  uris,  a 
vultur,  uris,  a  vulture.  \      turtle-dove. 


4.  In  us. 

Th(,'  Masculines  which  end  in  as  1  ISpus,    oris,  a  hare. 

Are,  iSjms  (ISporis)  and  miis.         \  mils,       muri.s,       a  mouse. 
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5.  In  us. 

The  Feminines  which  end  in  us 
Are  Juventus,  virtus,  seroUus, 


SSnectus,  teUm,  incus,  sSlus, 
Add  pScua  (jpScudis)  and  palut. 


jtLventtis, 

litis, 

youth. 

incus, 

iidis. 

an  anvil. 

virtus, 

utis, 

virtue. 

s3,ius, 

utis. 

safety. 

servltus, 

titis, 

slavery. 

pecus, 

iidis, 

cattle. 

senectus, 

utis, 

old-age. 

palus, 

udis. 

a  marsh. 

tellus, 

uris 

the  earth. 

§  147.    IV.    Fourth  Declension. 

Principal  Rule. 

Us  is  Masculine. 
U  is  Neuter. 

Exceptions. 

Femininea  which  end  in  us :      I         Ddmus,  nums,  socms,  anus, 
Tribus,  acus,  porticus,  |  IdOs  (iduum)  and  mdniis. 


tribus, 

a  tribe  (a  division  of  the 

socrus,      a  motJier-in-law. 

Roman  people). 

a,nus,         an  old-woman. 

SLcus, 

a  needle. 

idus  (pi.),  the  Ides  (a  division  of  th« 

porticus, 

a  portico. 

Roman  month). 

d5mus, 

a  house. 

manus,      a  hand. 

niirus, 

a  daughter-in-law. 

< 


§  148.    V.  Fifth  Declension. 

Mule. 

All  are  Feminine  except  dies  (m^ridies),  which  in  the 
Plural  is  always  Masculine,  and  in  the  Singular  either 
Masculine  or  Feminine. 


§149. 
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Chapter  XXVII. — Perfects  and  Supines 
OF  Verbs. 

I.    The  First  Conjugatiox. 

§  149.  The  Perfects  and  the  Supines  of  the  First  Conju- 
gation end  regularly  in  avi,  atum:  as,  amo,  amavi,  amatiun, 
amare,  to  love.     The  following  are  exceptions  : — 


1. 

Crgpo, 

crgpui, 

crgpitum. 

crfipare. 

to  creak. 

2. 

Cubo, 

ciibui, 

cubitum, 

cflbare, 

to  lie. 

3. 

Domo, 

domui, 

domitmn, 

domare. 

to  tame. 

4. 

Sono, 

souui, 

sOnitum, 

sonare. 

to  sound. 

5. 

Veto, 

v6tui. 

vgtitum. 

v6tare, 

to  forbid. 

6. 

Tuno, 

tonui, 

— 

tunare, 

to  thunder 

7. 

Mico, 

micUi, 

— 

micare, 

to  glitter. 

8. 

Plico, 

Jplicui, 
(plicavi, 

plicitum, 
plicatum, 

plicare, 

to  fold. 

9. 

Frico, 

fricui, 

ffricatum, 
\frictiun, 

fricare. 

to  rub. 

10. 

S6co, 

sgcui, 

sectum, 

secare, 

to  cut. 

|N6co  (regular). 

11. 

1  En6co, 

engctii. 
"jeugcavi, 

enectiun, 

engcare, 

to  kill. 

{ 

engcatum, 

12. 

Juvo, 

juvi, 

jutum, 
{ lavatum, 

juvare, 

to  assist. 

13. 

Lavo, 

lavi, 

<  lautum, 
(lotiam, 

lavare. 

to  wash. 

14. 

Do, 

dedi, 

datum. 

dare, 

to  give. 

15. 

Sto, 

steti. 

statum. 

stare. 

to  stand. 

Obs.   1.    Do  in    composition  ■with    prepositions    of   two    syllables    is  the 
same  :  as, 

cireumdo,      circumdgdi,      circumdatum,      circumdire,      to  surround. 
But  in  composition  with  prepositions  of  one  syllable  it  is  of  the  Third  Con- 
jugation :  as, 

addo,         addidi,         addltum,  addSre,         to  put  to  to  add. 

See  §  159,  No.  18. 
Obs.  2.    Sto  in  composition  with  prepositions  of  two  syllables  is  the  same  :  as, 
circumsto,  circumstfiti,  circumstare,  to  surround. 

But  in  composition  with  prepositions  of  one  syllable  the  perfect  is  stiti  : 
adsto,  adstiti,  adstare,  to  stand  near. 
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II.    The  Secoxd  Conjugation. 

§  150.  The  Perfects  and  the  Supines  of  the  Second  Con- 
iugation  end  regularly  in  ui  and  itum:  as,  moneo,  monui, 
monitum.,  monere,  to  advise.     The  following  are  exceptions : 


1.  Perfect — m.     Supine — turn. 


Doceo, 
Tgueo, 

Misceo, 

Torreo, 

Sorbeo, 

Censeo, 


docui, 
tguui, 

miscui, 

torriii, 
("sorbui, 
\sorpsi, 

ceusui, 


doctum, 
teutum, 
fmixtum, 
\mistum, 
tostuLu, 


censum. 


docere, 
teuere, 

miscere, 

torrere, 

sorbere, 

censere. 


to  teach, 
to  hold. 

to  mir. 

to  toast. 

to  suck  up. 

to  assess,  think. 


§  151. — 2.     Perfect — evi.     Supine — etum. 


Deleo,  delevi,  deletum, 

Fleo,  flevi,  fletuui, 

Neo,  nevi,  netum, 

( Pleo  only  in  composition. 

jCainpleo,     complcvi,  completum, 
'  Oleo  only  in  composition. 

Aboleo,        abulevi,  abolitum, 

AdSleo,        adolevi,  adultum, 
(Adolesco,) 

IExoleo,        exfilevi,  exoletum, 
(Exolesco,) 

Obsoleo,      obsolevi,  obsoletnm, 
(Obsolesco,) 


To  this  class  may  be  added  : 
6.     Cieo,  cm,  citum, 


delere, 

flere, 

nere, 

complere, 

abolere, 


to  blot  out,  destroy, 
to  weep, 
to  spin. 

to  fill  up. 

to  abolish, 
to  grow  up. 

to  grow  old. 

to  grow  out  of  use 

to  stir. 


I 


§  152.-3. 

Perfect — i  (di).     Supine—sum. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Prandeo, 
Sedeo, 
Video, 
Strideo, 

prandi, 
sedi, 
vidi, 
stridi, 

pransum 

sessum, 

visum. 

praudere, 
sedere, 
vulere, 
stridere. 

to  breakfast, 
to  sit. 
to  see. 
to  creak. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

Mordeo, 
Pendeo, 
Spondeo, 
Tondeo, 

With  Reduplication  in 
momordi,      morsum, 
pGpendi,        pensum, 
spopondi,      spon.snm 
tOtoudi,         tonsum, 

the  Perfect  Tenses. 
mordere, 
peudere, 
spondere, 
tondere, 

to  bite, 
to  hang, 
to  promiee. 
to  shear. 

§  153.-4. 

Perfect— i  ( 

vi).    Supine— tarn.. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Ovlveo, 
Faveo, 
Fuveo, 
Moveo, 
Voveo, 

cavi, 

favi, 

fovi, 

movi, 

vovi, 

cautum, 
fan  turn, 
fotum, 
motum, 
votum. 

cavere,           to  guard  one's  self. 
favere,            to  favour. 
fovere,           to  cherish. 
movere.          to  inove. 
voverb.           to  vou,. 

§  157. 
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Without  Supine. 

6. 

Paveo, 

pavi, 

— 

pilvcre, 

to  fear. 

7. 

Ferveo, 

j  fervi, 
\ferbm. 

— 

forvere, 

to  boil. 

8. 

Conniveo, 

( counivi, 
(conuixi, 

— 

connivere, 

to  wink. 

§ 

154.— 5.  Perfect—si. 

Supine — turn 

and  sum. 

1. 

Auo;eo, 

aixxi, 

auctum, 

augere, 

to  increase. 

o 

ludulgeo,    indnlsi, 

indultum, 

indulgere, 

to  indulge. 

3' 

Torqueo 

torsi. 

tortum, 

torquere, 

to  twist. 

4. 

Ardeo, 

arsi, 

arsum, 

ardere, 

to  blaze. 

5. 

Hiiereo, 

haesi, 

haesiTm, 

haerere, 

to  stick. 

6. 

Ji'ibeo, 

jussi, 

jussum, 

jubere. 

to  order. 

7. 

Maueo, 

mansi. 

mansum, 

mane  re, 

to  remain. 

8. 

Mulceo, 

miilsi, 

mulsum, 

muleere 

to  stroke. 

9. 

Mulgeo, 

mulsi, 

mulctum. 

mulgere. 

to  milk. 

10. 

Eideo, 

risi, 

risum, 

ridere, 

to  laugh. 

11. 

Suadeo, 

suasi, 

suasum, 

suadere, 

to  advise. 

12. 

Tergeo, 

tersi, 

tersum, 

tergere, 

to  wipe. 

13. 

Algeo, 

alsi, 

— 

algere, 

no  be  cold. 

14. 

Frigeo, 

frixi, 

— 

frigere, 

15. 

Fulgeo, 

fulsi. 

— 

fulgere 

to  shine. 

16. 

Luceo, 

hisi. 

— 

lucere, 

to  be  light. 

17. 

Liigeo, 

liLxi, 

— 

lugere, 

to  grieve. 

18. 

Tm-geo, 

(tursi), 

— 

turgere, 

to  swell. 

19. 

Urgeo, 

ursi, 

— 

urgere, 

to  press. 

§  155.  Semi-Deponents  or  Neuter-Passives. 

1. 

Audeo, 

ausus  sum,         — 

audere, 

to  dare. 

2. 

Gaudeo, 

gavisus 

sum,       — 

gaudere, 

to  rejoice. 

3. 

Suleo, 

solitus  sum,        — 

solera. 

to  be  accustomed 

Obs.    Many  Vei'bs,  chiefly  Intransitive,   have  regular  Perfect  Tense?,  but 
flo  Supines  ;  and  others  have  neither  Perfects  nor  Supines. 


III.    Thp:  Third  Conjugation. 

§  157.  Verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation  are  best  classified 
according  to  the  final  consonants  of  the  Stems. 

1.    Verbs  the  Stems  of  which  end  in  the  Labials  B,  P. 
(a.)  Perfect — si.     Supine — turn. 


Note. — B  becomes  p  before  s  and  t. 


1. 

Carpo 

carpsi, 

car]itura. 

carpSre, 

2. 

Ghlbo 

glupsi, 

gluptum, 

glubgre, 

3. 

Nubo 

nupsi, 

nuptimi, 

nub^rc. 

to  pluck, 
to  feel. 
to  marry. 
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4.  Kepo, 

5.  Scalpo, 

6.  Scribo, 

7.  Serpo, 


9. 

10. 


16. 
17. 


repsi, 
scalpsi, 
scripsi, 
serpsi. 


reptum, 
scalptum, 
scriptum, 
serptum, 


rep6re, 
scalpgre, 
scribere, 
serpgre. 


to  creep.  . 
to  scratch . 
to  write, 
to  crawl. 


Eap-io, 
(Gumbo, 
I  Incumbo,    incubui, 

Strgpo,        strgpui, 


(b.)    Perfect — tii.    Supine — turn  or  itnm, 
rapui,  raptum,  rapgre,  to  seize. 


inciibitum, 
strgpitum, 


incumbgre, 
strgpSre, 


to  lie  upon. 
to  make  a  noise. 


(c.)  Perfect — i.     Supine — turn,  or  wanting. 


11.  Cap-io, 

12.  Rumpo, 

13.  Bibo, 

14.  Lambo, 

15.  Scabo, 


cepi, 

rupi, 

bibi, 

Iambi, 

scabi, 


captujn, 
ruptum. 


capSre, 

rumpSre, 

bibGre, 

lambSre, 

scabgre. 


to  take, 
to  burst, 
to  drink, 
to  lick, 
to  scratch. 


(d.)  Perfect — ivi.     Supine- 
Ciip-io,         ciiplvi,        ciipitum, 

Sap-io.      |«^P^^^  °n     - 


-itum,  or  wanting. 
cupSre,  to  desire, 

to  taste. 


§158. — 2.    Verbs  the  Stems  of  which  end  in  the  gutturals 
C,  G,  H,  Q,  X. 


(a.)  Perfect— si.    Supine— tmn. 

Note. — Cs,  hs, 

ind  gs  become  x 

0  becomes  c 

before  f. 

1. 

Dico,           dixi. 

dictum. 

dicgre, 

to  say. 

2. 

Duco,           duxi, 

ductum. 

ducgre. 

to  lead. 

3. 

Coquo,          coxi, 

coctum, 

cSqugre, 

to  cook. 

4. 

Cingo,           cinxi. 

cinctum, 

cinggre, 

to  surround. 

5. 

/(^Fligo,    not  used.) 
\AfflIgo,        afflixi. 

— 

— 

to  strike. 

afflictum, 

afSiggre, 

to  strike  to  the 

ground. 

6. 

Frigo,          frixi, 

frietum, 
frixum.  ; 

friggre. 

to  parch,  to  fry. 

7. 

Jungo,         junxi, 

junctum. 

junggre. 

to  join. 

8. 

Lingo,          linxi. 

linctum, 

linggre. 

to  lick. 

9. 

(■(Mungo,  not  used.) 
\  Emungo,      emunxi, 

emunctum, 

emunggre, 

to  blow  the  nose 

10. 

Plango,        planxi, 

planctum, 

planggre, 

to  beat. 

11. 

Rggo,            rexi, 

rectum. 

rgggre. 

to  direct,  rule. 

12. 

((Spgcio,  very  seldom  used.) 

\Aspic-io,     aspexi, 

aspectiun. 

aspicgre. 

to  behold. 

13. 

Sugo,            suxi. 

suctum. 

suggre. 

to  suck. 

14. 

Tggo,           texi. 

tectum. 

tgggro. 

to  cover. 

15. 

/Tingo,         ... 
iTinluo.      t^'^^'' 

tinctum. 

ftinggre, 
ttingugre, 

to  dip. 

16. 

Unsjo, 
iunluo.       '^ 

unctum. 

funggre, 
\ungugre, 

to  anoint.                   1 

§158. 
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lY. 

(Exstinguo,  exstinxi, 

exstinctum 

,    exstingugre,     to  extinguish. 

18. 

Ti-aho, 

ti'axi. 

tractum. 

traligre. 

to  drari. 

19. 

Vebo, 

vexi, 

vectum, 

Y6li6re, 

to  carry. 

20. 

(Lac-io, 
■  AUic-io, 

very  seldom  used.) 

allexi, 

allectum, 

allicSre, 

to  entice. 

21. 

Ango, 

anxi, 

— 

anggre. 

to  vex. 

22. 

Ningit, 

ninxit. 

- 

ningSre, 

to  snow. 

23. 

Fingo, 

finxi, 

fictum, 

fingSre, 

to  form,  to  in- 
vent. 

24. 

Mingo, 

minxi. 

minctum, 

minggre, 

to  make  water 

25. 

Pingo, 

pinxi. 

pictum, 

pingere. 

to  paint. 

26. 

Stringo, 

strinxi. 

strictum, 

stringere, 

to  grasp. 

(6.)  Perf^t 

— si.    Supine — sum  and  xum. 

27. 

Mergo, 

mersi. 

mersum 

merggre 

to  sink. 

28. 

Spargo, 

sparsi. 

sparsiim 

,       spargere 

,       to  scatter. 

29. 

Tergo, 

tersi, 

tersum, 

tergere. 

to  wipe. 

30. 

Figo, 

fixi, 

fixum. 

figere. 

to  fix. 

81. 

Flecto, 

flexi, 

flexum. 

flectere. 

to  bend. 

32. 

Necto, 

nexi  (and- 

ni),   nexum. 

nectere. 

to  hind. 

33. 

Pecto, 

pexi, 

pexum, 

pectere. 

to  comb. 

34. 

Plecto, 

plexi  (and 

-ui),  plexum. 

plectgre 

to  plait. 

(c.)  Perfect — i  {^ith  . 

Reduplication).    Supine— 

STim  and  turn. 

35. 

Pango, 

pSpigi, 

pactum, 

pangere, 

to  fix. 

36. 

Parco, 

Jpgperci, 
(parsi, 

parcitum, 
[parsum, 

parcere, 

to  spare. 

37. 

Pungo, 

pupflgi, 

punctimi, 

puugere. 

to  prick. 

38. 

Tango, 

tetigi, 

tactum, 

tanggre, 

to  touch. 

39. 

Disco, 

dldici. 

— 

discere. 

to  learn. 

40. 

Posco, 

poposci. 

— 

poscere, 

to  demand. 

(d.)  Perfect— 

.  (with  vowel 

of  Stem  lengthened). 

41. 

Ago, 

egi, 

actum. 

aggre. 

to  do. 

42. 

Fac-io, 

feci, 

factum. 

fticere, 

to  make,  to  do. 

43. 

Fraugo, 

fregi, 

fractum. 

franggre. 

to  break. 

44. 

FQg-io, 

fugi, 

fugitum, 

fiiggre, 

to  flee,  to  fly. 

45. 

Ico, 

ici. 

ictum. 

icgre, 

to  strike  ( a  treaty^ 

46. 

Jac-io, 

jeci, 

jactum, 

jacere, 

to  throw. 

47. 

L6go, 

legi. 

lectum. 

Igggre, 

to  read. 

48. 

Linquo, 

liqui. 

(lictum,) 

linqugre. 

to  leave. 

49. 

Vinco, 

vici,   • 

victum. 

vincgre, 

to  conquer.   . 

50.    Texo, 


(e.)  Perfect — ui.     Supine — turn, 
texui,        textum,         texgre,  to  wea're. 


(/.)  Gidtural  Stem  disguised. 

51.  Fluo,  fluxi,         fluctum,        flugre,  to  flow. 

52.  Struo,  struxi,       structum,      strugre,  to  pile  up, 

53.  Vivo,  vixi,  victum,         vivgre,  to  live. 
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§  150. 


§  159. — 3.  Verbs  the  Stems  of  which  end  in  tlie  Dentals  D,  T. 

(a.)  Ferfect — si.     Supine — turn. 

Note — D  and  t  are  generally  dropped  before  s,  but  are  sometimes  changed  into  s. 


1. 

Claudo, 

clausi, 

clausnni. 

claudore, 

to  shut. 

2. 

Dlvido, 

divisi, 

divi.-ium, 

divIdCre, 

to  divide. 

3. 

Laeclo, 

laesi, 

larsum, 

laedGre, 

to  strike,  to  injure 

4. 

Ludo, 

lusi, 

Ifisum, 

ludere, 

to  piny. 

.5. 

Plaudo, 

plausi. 

plansum, 

plaudere. 

to  dap  the  hands. 

6. 

Eado, 

rasi, 

rasnm. 

riidere, 

to  scrape. 

7, 

RGdo, 

riisi. 

rosnm. 

rodere. 

to  gnaw. 

8. 

Triido, 

trusi. 

ti'iisnm, 

trudCre, 

to  thrust. 

9. 

( Vado, 
'  luvado. 

— 

— 

vadere. 

to  go. 

invasi, 

invasinn, 

invadere. 

to  go  against. 

10. 

Cedo, 

cessi, 

cessum. 

cedgre, 

to  yield. 

11. 

Mitto, 

misl, 

luissuin, 

mittCre, 

to  send. 

12. 

Quat-io, 

— 

quassuiu, 

quatCre, 

to  shake. 

(J).)  Perfect  with  the 

Reduplication. 

13 

Cado, 

cScidi, 

casum, 

cadere, 

to  fall. 

14. 

Caedo, 

c6cidi. 

caesum, 

caedgre. 

to  strike. 

15. 

Pendo, 

pgpendi, 

pensnni, 

pendere. 

to  hang,  to  toeiyh. 

16. 

Tendo, 

tgtendi. 

ften.sinn, 
(tontum, 

tendgre. 

to  stretch. 

17. 

Tundo, 

tutiidi, 

jtunsum, 
(tusuui. 

tundere. 

to  beat. 

18. 

Do  in  composition, 

to  put. 

Abdo, 

abdidi. 

abditum. 

abdgre, 

to  put  away,tohide. 

Addo, 

addidi. 

additnm, 

addgre. 

to  put  to,  to  add. 

Condo, 

condidi, 

conditmn, 

coivlgre. 

to  put  together,  to 
build,  hide. 

Dedo, 

dedidi, 

deditum. 

dcdgre. 

to  2nd  down,  to  sur- 
render. 

Edo, 

cdidi, 

cditum. 

edgre, 

to  put  forth,  to  pub- 
lish. 

Indo, 

indidi. 

inditum. 

indgre. 

to  put  on. 

Perdo, 

perdldi. 

perditiim. 

perdgre. 

to  ruin,  to  lose. 

Prodo, 

prodidi. 

proditum, 

prodgre, 

to  betray. 

Reddo, 

reddidi, 

redditum, 

reddgre, 

to  put  back,  to  re- 
store. 

Subdo, 

subdrdi. 

subditura, 

subdgre. 

to  put  under,  to  sub- 
stitute. 

Trade, 

tradidi, 

traditum, 

ti'iidgre, 

to  put  across,  to  de- 
liver up. 

Credo, 

credTdi, 

creditum, 

credgre. 

to  believe,  tmst. 

Vendo, 

veudidi, 

vcndttnm. 

vendgre, 

to  sell. 

19. 

Sisto, 

stiti, 

statum, 

sistere, 

to  cause  to  stand. 

(c.)  Perfect — i.     Supine — sum. 
nn    fCCando) 

■  lAccendo,     accondi,     accensum,     accondcre,     to  set  on  fire. 

21.  Cudo  ciidi,  cfisum,  cudere,  to  hammer. 

22.  Edo,  cdi,  csum,  gdgrn,  to  eat. 


§  160. 


PERFECTS    AND    SUPINES. 
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23. 


|'(Feiido  not  used, 

iDefendo,     defeudi,     defeiisiim,     defendere, 

jOflFendo,      offendi,     oifensiun,      offendfire, 


24.  Fodio, 

25.  Fundo, 

26.  Muudo, 

27.  Pando, 

28.  Prehendo, 

29.  Scando, 
on  j  Strido, 
"^^^  tStrideo, 

31.  Verto, 

32.  Findo, 

33.  Scindo, 
.    (Freudo, 

•  tFrendeo, 


fodi,  fossum, 

fudi,  ffisuiu, 

uiamli,       mansum, 

(rare,) 
pandi,      jPaiisum, 
'  (passum, 

prShendi,  prehensiim, 
scandi,       scansiim, 
stridi,  — 


fudgre, 

fuudC're, 

maudere, 


to  strilie.) 

to  icard  off,  to  de 

fend, 
to  strilie  against,  to 

assault, 
to  dig. 
to  pour, 
to  chew. 


pandere,         to  spread. 


verti, 

fidi, 

scidi. 


versrim, 

fissiun, 

scissum, 

ffressrim, 

\fresiini, 


prehendSre, 

scandere, 

stridere, 

vertCre, 
findere, 
sciudere, 
frendgre. 


to  grasp, 
to  climb, 
to  creali. 

to  turn. 

to  cleave. 

to  tear. 

to  gnash  the  teeth. 


35.  MSto, 

36.  P6to, 

37.  Sido, 

38.  Sterto, 

39.  Fido, 


(d.)  Other  Forms. 


messui, 
pgtivi  or 
p6tii, 
sedi  [  rarely 

sidi), 
stertui. 
fisus  sum, 


messiun, 
pgtifcum, 


mStgre, 
p6t6re, 


—  sidere, 

—  stertSre, 

—  fidere, 


to  mow. 
to  seek. 

to  settle  down. 

to  snore, 
to  trust. 


§  160. —  Verbs  the  Stems  of  which  end  in  L,  M,  N. 


(a.)  Perfect — ui.     Supine — itum  or  turn. 


1. 

Alo, 

aiui. 

alitum  or 
altiim, 

alSre, 

to  nourish. 

2. 

Colo, 

colui. 

cultum, 

colgre. 

to  till. 

g 

Consulo, 

cousului, 

consultum. 

consulere, 

to  consult. 

4! 

M6I0, 

molui, 

molitum. 

mol^re. 

to  grind. 

5. 

Occulo, 

occului. 

occultum, 

occillere. 

to  conceal. 

6. 

V6I0, 

volui. 

— 

velle. 

to  icish. 

7, 

Frerao, 

frymui, 

fremitum. 

fremore, 

to  roar. 

8. 

Gemo, 

gemui, 

gemitum. 

gfimere, 

to  groan. 

9. 

Tremo, 

tremui. 

— 

trCmcre, 

to  tremble. 

10. 

Vfimo, 

vomui. 

vomitum, 

vumere, 

to  vomit. 

11. 

Gigno, 

gguui, 

gignCre, 

genitum, 

to  produce. 

{h.)  Perfect  with  Reduplication. 

12. 

Fallo, 

fefelli. 

falsuin, 

fallere. 

to  deceive. 

13. 

Pello, 

pepilli. 

pulsum, 

pellere, 

to  drive. 

14. 

Cano, 

ceciiii, 

cautuin, 

cangre, 

to  sing. 
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(c.)  Per/erf— si.    Supine — turn. 


15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 

22. 
23! 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Como, 

Demo, 

Promo, 

Sumo, 

Temno, 


Percello, 
Psallo, 

Velio, 

ToUo, 

Emo, 

Prgmo, 

Lino, 

Sine, 


compsi, 

dempsi, 

prompsi, 

sumpsi, 

tempsi, 


percQli, 
psalli, 

velli, 

sustuli, 

emi, 

pressi, 

levi, 

sivi. 


comptum, 
demptum, 
promptum, 
smiiptum, 
temptum. 


comere, 

demere, 

promere, 

sumere, 

temngre, 


(d.)  Other  forms. 

pereulsmn,  percellSre, 

—  psallere, 

vulsiim,  vellere, 

sublatum,  toUere, 

emptum,  Smere, 

pressiim,  premgre, 

litum,  Imere, 

situm,  sinere, 


to  adorn, 
to  tahe  away, 
to  take  Old. 
to  take  up. 
to  despise. 


to  strike  doicn. 
to  play  on  a  stringed 

instrument, 
to  ptliicT:.. 
to  raise  up. 
to  huij  or  take, 
to  press, 
to  smear. 


to  permit. 


Obs.    Como,  demo,  prumo,  sumo  are  compovmds  of  con,  dc,  pro,  siib,  and 
emo. 


§  IGl. —  Verbs  the  Stems  of  which  end  in  R. 


1. 

Cerno, 

crevi. 

cretum. 

cerngre, 

2. 

Sperno, 

sprevi, 

spretum. 

spemgre, 

3. 

Sterno, 

stravi, 

stratxim, 

sterngre, 

4. 

G6ro, 

gessi. 

gestum. 

ggrgre, 

5. 

Uro, 

ussi, 

ustum, 

tirgre, 

6. 

Curro, 

cilcurri. 

cursimi. 

currgre. 

7. 

Fero, 

tali, 

latiim, 

ferre. 

8. 

Par-io, 

pSpgri, 

partiim, 

pilrgre. 

9. 

Quaere, 

quaesivi, 

quaesitum, 

quaerere, 

10. 

S6ro, 

serui, 

sertum. 

sergre. 

11. 

Sgro, 

sevi, 

satmn, 

sgrgre. 

12. 

T6ro, 

trivi, 

tritum. 

tgrgre. 

13. 

Verro, 

verri, 

versum, 

verrgre, 

to  sift,  to  divide. 

to  despise. 

to  strew. 

to  carry. 

to  burn. 

to  run. 

to  hear,  carry. 

to  produce. 

to  seek. 

to  put  in  rows,  to 

plait, 
to  sow. 
to  rub. 
to  sweep. 


§  162. —  Verbs  the  Stems  of  which  end  in  S,  X. 


1. 

Depso, 

depsui, 

depstiim. 

depsgre. 

to  knead. 

2. 

Piuso, 

fpiasui, 
\pinsi, 

pinsitum, 
'pinsum, 

pinsere. 

to  pound. 

3. 

Piso, 

— 

pistum, 

piscre. 

to  pounds 

4. 

Viso, 

visi, 

— 

visere. 

to  visit. 

5. 

Pono, 

posui, 

positum, 

poiigre. 

to  place. 

6. 

Arcesso, 

arcessivi 

,  areessitum, 

arcessere. 

to  send  for. 

7. 

Capesso, 

eapessivi 

,  capessitum, 

eapessgre. 

to  take  in  hand. 

8. 

Facesso, 

ftlcessi. 

f^eessitum. 

fUcessgre, 

to  make,  to  cause 

9. 

Lacesso, 

lacessivi 

lacessltum, 

laccssgre, 

to  provoke. 

Obs.    In  puno  the  root  is  pos,  the  n  being  the  strengthening  letter  o!'  i>i 
Imperfect  Tenses. 


§  165. 


PERFECTS    AND    SUPINES. 
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§  163, —  Verbs  the  Stems  of  xchidi  end  in  U,  V. 


Perfect  — i.     Supine— tM.va.. 


1. 

Acuo, 

acui. 

2. 

Arguo, 

argil  i, 

3. 

Irabuo, 

imbui. 

4. 

Induo, 

indui. 

5. 

Exuo, 

exui, 

6. 

Mluuo, 

miuui, 

7. 

RQo, 

rui. 

8. 

Spuo, 

spui, 

9. 

Statuo, 

statui, 

10. 

Suo, 

sni, 

11. 

Tribuo, 

tribiii. 

12. 

Lavo, 

lavi, 

13. 

Solvo, 

solvi, 

14. 

Volvo, 

volvi. 

15. 

Congruo, 

congrui, 

16. 

Luo, 

j(Nuo, 

lui, 

17. 

<Abimo, 

abnui, 

(Annuo, 

anuui, 

18. 

Metuo, 

mStui, 

19. 

Pluit, 

pluit  or 

pluvit. 

20. 

Sternuo, 

stemui. 

acutum, 

argutum, 

imbutum, 

iudutuiu, 

cxutuni, 

miuLitum, 

rutum, 

sputum, 

statutum, 

sutum, 

tributum, 

f  lautum, 

\  15  turn, 
sulutum, 
vulutum, 


ileuCro, 

arguere, 

imbuere, 

iuduSre, 

exuerc, 

minuere, 

ruere, 

spugre, 

statuere, 

su2re, 

tiibuere, 

lavere, 

solvere, 
volvere, 
congruere, 
luere, 

abnuere, 
annuere, 
metugre, 
pluere. 


to  sltarpen. 
to  prove, 
to  soak, 
to  put  on. 
to  put  off. 
to  lessen, 
to  rush, 
to  spit, 
to  set  up. 
to  sew. 
to  distribute. 

to  wash. 

to  loosen, 
to  roll, 
to  agree, 
to  alone, 
to  nod.) 
to  refuse, 
to  assent, 
to  fear, 
to  rain. 


—  sternuSre,       to  sneeze. 

Obs.  In  Jltio,  struo,  vivo,  the  Stem  ends  in  c  org.    See  §  158,  Nos.  51,  52,  53. 

§  164. —  Verbs  the  Present  Tense  of  which  ends  in  SCO. 

Verbs  ending  in  sco  are  Inceptive,  that  is,  denote  tlie 
beginning  of  an  action.  They  are  formed  from  Verbs, 
Substantives,  and  Adjectives.     See  §  194,  2. 

§  ]  65.  Inceptives  formed  from  Verbs  have  the  Perfects 
of  the  Verbs  from  which  they  are  derived,  but  usually  no 
Supines  :  as,  incalesco,  incalui,  incalescere,  to  groio  v:arm, 
from  caleo,  calui,  calere,  to  he  warm.  The  following  Incep- 
tives are  exceptions  and  have  Supines  : — 


1. 

Abijlesco, 

abOlevi, 

abolitum. 

abolescSre, 

to   grow  out  of 

2. 

Adolesce, 

adolevi, 

iidultiim. 

adolesc6re, 

use. 
to  grow  up. 

3. 

Exolesco, 

exolcvi. 

exolitum. 

exolcscGre, 

to  grow  old. 

4. 

Coalcsco, 

(aio)_ 

coiilui, 

coalitum. 

ooalescere. 

to    grow   togc 
titer. 

5. 

Oonctlpisco, 

(cupio) 

concupivi. 

cone  up! turn 

concupiscCre, 

to  desire. 

G. 

Convalesco, 

convalui. 

convalitum. 

convalescSre, 

to  grow  strong. 

(valeo) 

-! 

Exardesco, 
(ardeo) 
SM.  L.  G. 

exarsi. 

exarsum. 

exardesc6re, 

to  talce  fire. 
F 
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FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 


§166. 


8.  InvSturasco,  inygtSravi,  invet2ratum,  inv6t6rascSre,  to  grow  old. 

y.  Obdonmsf;o,  obdormlvi,  obdoriaitum,  obdorimsc6re,  to  faU  asleep. 
'  dormio) 

10.  Ei5vivisco,      rSvixi,         rgvictum,        reviviscere,      to  come  to  life 

(vivo)  again. 

11.  Scisco,  scivi,  scitum,  sciscere,  to  seek  to  know, 

(scio)  to  enact. 

Gbs.  Abolesco,   Sdolesco,   exolesco  are  formed  from  an  obsolete  verb  6ieo» 
to  grow. 

§  166.  Inceptives  foiTQed  from  Substantives  and  Adjec- 
tives have  either  Perfects  in  ui  and  no  Supines,  or  they 
want  both  Perfects  and  Supines  :   as, 

—      consSnescgre, 


1.  Cons6nesco,     consenui, 

(s6uex) 

2.  Ingravesco,  — 

;;  gravis) 

3.  Jiivenesco,  — 

(juvenisj 

4.  Maturesco,      maturui, 

( matuiiis) 

5.  Obmutesco,     obmutui, 

(mutus) 


ingravescere, 
juvenescere, 
maturescere, 
obmutescgre, 


to  groio  old. 
to  grow  heavy, 
to  grow  young, 
to  grmo  ripe, 
to  grow  dumb. 


§  167.  The  following  Verbs  in  sco  are  derived  from 
foiins  no  longer  in  use,  and  are  therefore  treated  as  vmde- 
rived  Verbs  : 


1. 

Cresco, 

crevi, 

cretuin. 

crescgre, 

to  groin. 

2. 

Glisco, 

— 

— 

glis^gre. 

to  sweU. 

o. 

Hisco,  (hio 

).      - 

— 

hiscere, 

to  gape. 

4. 

Nosco, 

novi. 

notum, 

noscSre, 

to  learn,  to  know. 

5. 

Pasco, 

pavi. 

pastum, 

pascere. 

to  feed. 

t!. 

Quiesco, 

quievi, 

quietiim, 

quiescere, 

to  become  quiet. 

7. 

Suesco, 

suevi, 

suetum, 

suescere, 

to     groiD    accus- 
tomed. 

Ohs.  In  iV 

'osco  the  Perfect  signifies  I  k 

71010 ;  the  Past-Perfect,  I  knew.     The 

stem  is 

gno:  hence 

in  composition  -n-e  have 

Agnosco,       agno^-i,       agnitura, 

agnoscPre, 

to  recognise. 

Cognosco,      cognovi,     cognltum, 

cognoscere, 

to  learn,  tokiioxc. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Conjuqatiox. 

§  168.  In  the  Fourth  Conjugation  the  Perfect  ends  re- 
gularly in  ivi,  the  Supine  in  itum:  as,  audio,  audivi,  auditum, 
audire,  to  hear.     The  following  are  exceptions : 

1.  Farcio,         farsi,  Ifartum,  farcire.  to  cram. 

I  (farctum,) 

2.  Fulcio,         lulsi,  fultum,  fulcire,  to  prop. 


§1 
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3. 

Haurio, 

hausi, 

haustum. 

baurire. 

to  draw  (water 

4. 

Sancio, 

sanxi. 

( saucitum, 
\  sane  turn, 

sancii-e, 

to  ratify. 

5. 

Sarcio, 

sarsi. 

sartum, 

sareire, 

to  jmtch. 

6. 

Sentio, 

seusi, 

sensum, 

sentli-e, 

to  feel,  to  thi.ik 

7. 

Saepio, 

saepsi, 

saeptum. 

saepire. 

to  fence  in. 

8. 

Viucio, 

vinxi, 

vinctum, 

viucire, 

to  bind. 

9. 

Eo. 

ivi. 

itum, 

ire. 

to  go. 

10. 

Salio, 

salui  or 
salii. 

sal  turn, 

sallre, 

to  leap. 

11. 

SepSlio, 

sepglivi. 

sSpultum, 

sSpSlire, 

to  hury. 

12. 

Venio, 

veni. 

ventuin, 

Yijnire, 

to  come. 

13. 

Amicio, 

ramicui, 
(amixi. 

amictura. 

•araicire. 

to  clothe. 

li. 

Aperio, 

apSrai, 

apertam. 

Sperire, 

to  open. 

15. 

Operio 

opgrui,  • 

upertum. 

I'ipgrire. 

to  cover. 
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V.  Deponent.'. 

§  169.  In  tlie  First  Conjugation  the  Perfects  and  Supines  are  all 
regular. 


J    (Fateor, 
'  (Confiteor 

2.  Liceor, 

3.  Medeor, 

4.  Meieor 

5.  Misercor, 

G.  Polliceor, 

7.  Eeor, 

8.  Tueor, 

9.  Vgreor, 


1.  Fruor, 

2.  Fungor, 

3.  Gradior, 

4.  Labor, 

5.  Liquor, 

6.  Loquor, 

7.  Murior, 


§  170.  Second  Conjugation. 


i^issTis  sum, 
conft'ssus  sum, 
licitus  sum, 


meritus  sum, 
miseritus  sum  or 

mlsertus  sima, 
polllcitus  sum, 
ratus  sum, 
tuitus  sum, 
veritus  smn, 


fUteri, 

confiteri, 

liceri, 

mgderi, 

mgreri, 

misereri, 

poUiceri, 
reri, 
tueri, 
v6reri, 


§171.   Third  Conjugation, 
frui. 


fffructus  sum), 
( fruitus  sum, 
functus  sum, 
gressus  svmi, 
lapsus  sum. 


fmigi, 
gradi, 
labi. 


(liquefactus  sum),   liqui. 


8.  Nitor, 

9.  Patior, 

10.  Queror, 

11.  Kiiigor, 

12.  Sgquor, 


locutus  siun, 
mortuus  sum, 

( nixus  sum, 

(nisus, 
passus  sum, 
questus  sum. 


sScutus  Dum, 


loqui, 
mori, 

niti, 

pati, 

qu6ri, 

ringi, 

sSqui, 


to  confess. 

to  confess. 

to  hid  {at  a  sale). 

to  heal. 

to  earn,  to  deserve. 

to  take  pity  on. 

to  promise. 

to  thinh. 

to  looh  upon,  pro- 

to  fear.  [tect. 


to  enjoy. 

to  perform, 
to  step, 
to  slip, 
to  melt, 
to  speak, 
to  die. 

to  strain. 

to  suffer. 

to  complain. 

to  show  the  teeth, 

to  viail. 
to  follow. 
F  2 
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13, 

Utor, 

usus  sum. 

uti. 

to  use 

14. 1 

(Verto) 

Rfivertor, 

(reversus  sum). 

rgverti, 

to  return. 

(Plecto) 

15. 

Amplector, 

amplexus  sum. 

amplecti,    ) 

to  embrace. 

Complector, 

complexus  svun. 

complecti,  j 

.c.{ 

Apiscor, 

aptus  sum. 

apisci, 

to  obtain. 

Adii:)iscor, 

adcptus  sum, 

adipisci. 

to  obtain. 

17. 

Commiiiiscor, 

commentus  sum, 

commlnisci 

to  devise. 

IS. 

Kemmiscor, 

— 

reminisci. 

to  reiiiemher. 

19. 

Dcfetiscor, 

defessus  smn. 

defetLjci, 

to  grow  iveary. 

20. 

Expergiscor, 

ex2)errectus  sum, 

expergisci, 

to  icake  up. 

21. 

Iiascor, 

— 

irasci, 

to  he  angry. 

22. 

Nanciscor, 

nachis  sum. 

nancisci. 

toohtainbij  chance 

23. 

Nascor, 

uatus  sum, 

nasci. 

to  be  born. 

24. 

Obliviscor, 

oblitus  sum. 

oblivisci, 

to  forget. 

25. 

Paciscor, 

pactus  sxmi, 

pacisci, 

to  make  an  agree- 
ment. 

26. 

Proficiscor, 

prufectus  sum, 

proficisci, 

to  set  out. 

27. 

Ulciscor, 

ultus  sum, 

ulcisci, 

to  avenge. 

28. 

Vescor, 

— 

vesci, 

to  eat. 

§172.  Fourth  Conjugation. 


1. 

Assentior, 

assensus  smii. 

assentlri, 

to  agree  to. 

2. 

Blandior, 

blanditus  sum. 

blandiri. 

to  fatter. 

3. 

Expgrior, 

expertus  siun. 

experiri, 

to  try. 

4. 

Opperior, 

(  oppertus  sum, 
(  oppi'ritus, 

opperiri. 

to  wait  for. 

5. 

Largior, 

largitus  sum, 

largiri, 

to  givebountifuUy 

G. 

]\Ientior, 

meutitus  sum, 

mentiri, 

to  lie. 

7. 

Metior, 

mensus  sum. 

metiri, 

to  measure. 

8. 

Molior, 

molitus  sum. 

molii-i. 

to  labour. 

9. 

Ordior, 

orsus  sum. 

ordiri. 

to  begin. 

10. 

Orior, 

ortus  sum, 

uriri. 

to  rise. 

11. 

Partior, 

partitus  sum, 

partiri, 

to  divide. 

12. 

Potior, 

pdtitus  sum, 

potiri. 

to   obtain  posses 
sion  of. 

13. 

Punier, 

punltus  sum, 

puniri, 

to  piiniiyh. 

14. 

Sortior, 

'     sortitus  sum. 

sortlri, 

to  take  by  lot. 

In  Or  tor  the  Pres.  Lid.  follows  the  3rd  Conjug-ation  :  oreris,  oritur,  Orlmur. 
In  the  Jmperf.  SubJ.  both  orerer  and  orlrer  are  found.     The  com- 
pounds coorior  and  exorior,  to  arise,  are  conjugated  like   orior 
but  udurior,  to  attack,  has  Sdorlris,  MQrltur. 


Compound  Verbs. 

1.  1'he  vowel  of  the  simple  verb  is  frequently  changed 
in  composition.  The  rales  for  tliese  changes  are  given  in 
§206. 

2.  In  compound  verbs  the  Reduplication  of  the  Perfect 
is  usually  omitted.     See  §  107,  4,  Ohs. 
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Chapter  XXVIII. — Formation  of  Words. 
Derivation  of  Subst.sj^jtives. 

§  173.  Words  are  either  Simple  or  Compoimd. 
§  174.  A  Simple  Word  may  be  either, 
(1.)  A  Pure  Root,  without  any  addition  whatever :  as, 
ad.  ab,  sub ;  ne  or  non ;  with  other  indeclinable  words. 

Obs.  Some  ■words  have  become  identical  ivith  pure  roots  bv  the  loss  of  a 
Suffix  properly  belonging:  to  them  :  as,  feii  bear  thou  ;  cllC,  say  fhou  ; 
fur,  a  thief;  and  the  like. 

Or  (2.)  A  word  derived  from  a  Single  Eoot  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  Suffix  :  as,  ^c-o,  dic-tio,  dic-ax,  from  die. 

§  1 75.  A  Compound  Word  is  formed  from  two  or  more 
roots :  as,  homiclda,  a  manslayer,  from  hom-o,  a  man,  and 
caed-o,  to  Mil. 

§  176.  A  Root  is  always  a  monos3'llable,  and  expresses 
an  elementarj^  notion. 

§  177.  ^4  Suffix  is  a  termination  added  to  a  root  to  modify 
its  meaning,  but  not  intelligible  by  itself :  as,  the  s  of  the 
Nominative  Case  Singular  in  all  Declensions  except  the 
First ;  the  Adjectival  terminations  -osus,  -inus,  -His,  etc. 

Ohs.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  term  Suffix  will  hereafter  be  applied 
to  the  terminations  used  in  the  derivation  of  -words,  ■without  regard  to 
their  inflexion. 

§  178.  A  Prefix  is  a  syllable  placed  before  the  root  to 
modify  its  meaning :  as,  amb-io,  to  go  around.  In  inflexion 
a  prefix  is  found  only  in  certain  Tenses  of  Verbs :  as, 
te  tig-i  (Root,  -tag),  mo-mord-i  (Root,  mord),  etc. 

§  179.  The  Stem  of  a  word  is  that  part  which  remains  after 
taking  away  the  inflexions  :  as.  agilis  (Stem,  aglli)  active ; 
volens  (Stem,  volent),  willing ;  from  the  Roots  ag  {act),  vol  {will). 
§  180.  Some  words  are  formed  at  once  from  the  Root 
simply  by  adding  the  inflexional  terminations.  These  are 
called  Primary  Mords;  and  in  them  the  Root  and  the  Stem 
are  the  same  :  as, 

3,g-o,  Stem  and  Eoot 

duc-o,  dux  (duc-s),        „ 

rSg-o,  rex  freg-s),         „ 

lego,  lex  (leg-s),  „ 

pes,  p6d-is,  , 

sul,  sol  is,  , 

sal.  salis. 


Oot      AG, 

set  in  motion,  act 

DUG, 

lead. 

„         REG, 

rule. 

„         LEG, 

read. 

FED, 

the  foot. 

SOL, 

the  sun. 

SAL, 

salt. 
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§  181.   I.  Substantives  derived  from  Verbs. 

Substantives  are  derived  from  Verbs  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  Suffixes  : — 

1.  or  (m.)  expresses  the  action   or  condition  of  the  verb  as  an 
abstract  substantive :  as. 


am-or, 

love, 

from  amo 

clam-or, 

a  shout. 

„     clamo 

cal-or. 

tear  rath. 

„     caleo 

tim-or, 

fear. 

„     timeo 

fa.v-or. 

favour. 

„     f^veo 

fur-or, 

madness. 

„     fliro. 

Obs.  When  the  Stem  of  the  Verb  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  droppea 
before  tlie  Suffix  or. 

2.  tor  (m.)  denotes  the  doer  :  as, 

ama-tor,  a  lover,  from  amo 

audi  tor,  a  hearer,  „    audio 

monitor,  an  adviser,  „     moueo 

vie -tor,  a  conqueror,  „    vinco  (root  vie) 

vena-tor,  a  hunter,  „    venor 

lec-tor,  a  reader,  „    lego. 

Most  Substantives  in  tor  have  a  corresponding  Feminine 
Substantive  in  trix  :  as, 

victor,  victrix,  conqueress. 

Venator,         venatrix,  huntress. 

Obs.  The  Suffix  tor  is  subject  to  the  same  changes  that  occur  in  the  Supine  : 
as,  cursor,  a  runner,  from  curro  (cursum). 

3.  io  and  tio  (Gen.  onis,  /.)  denote  the  action  :  as, 

obsid-io,  a  siege,  from  obsideo 

obllv-io,  forgetfulness,  „    obliviscor 

coutag-io,  a  touching,  contagion,  „     contingo,  root  (con)  tag 

ac-tio,  doing,  „     ago 

lec-tio,  reading,  „     iCgo 

scrip-tio,  writing,  „     scribo. 

4.  tus  {Gen.  tus,  m.)  also  denotes  tlie  action  :  as, 

ac-tus,  doing,  from  ago 

audl-tus,  hearing,  „    audio 

auc-tus,  an  increase,  „     augeo 

can -tus,  singing,  „     cano. 

Obs.  The  Suffixes  tio  ami  tiis  undergo  the  same  euphonic  changes  as  occur  in 
the  Supine ;  as,  versio  and  versus  from  verto  ;  visio  and  vTsus  from  video. 

5.  tura  also  usually  denotes  the  action  :  as. 

merca-tfira,  trading,  from  mercor 

aper-tura,  cm  opening,  „     apCrio 

cinc-tLini,  a  girding,  „    cingo 

juno-tura,  a  joining,  „    jungo. 
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6.  ium  (m.)  denotes  an  act  or  state  :  as, 

gaud-ium,  joy,  from  gaudeo 

od-ium,  hatred,  „     odi 

incend-ium,  o  conflagration,  „     incendo 

aedific-ium,  a  building,  „    aediftco. 

7.  men  {Gen.  minis,  n.)  usually  denotes  an  instrument :  as, 

fi^i-men,  a  river,  from  fluo 

lu-men,  a  light,  „    luceo 

sola-men,  a  consolation,  „     sulor 

teg-men,  a  covering,  „    tggo. 

Obs.  The  Suffix  vien  has  sometimes  a  Passive  force  :  as,  agmen,  that  which 
is  led,  an  army  marching  ;  gestumen,  that  which  is  carried,  etc. 

8.  mentum  (n.)  denotes  an  instrument :  as, 

docu-mentiun,  a  proof,  from  doceo 

impedi-mentum,  a  hindrance,  „     impgdio 

mo-mentum,  amoving  force,       „    moveo 

orna-mentum,  an  ornament,         „    orno. 

9.  bulum,  culum,  and  trum  {n.)  (brum  and  criun  after  I)  also  denot© 

an  instrument :  as, 
vena-balmn,  a  hunting-spear,  from  venor 

pa-bulum,  fodder,  „    pascor 

guberna-culum,     a.  rudder,  „     guberno 

fer-culum,  a  tray,  ,,     fgro 

lavacrum,  a  bath,  „     lavo 

fulcrum,  a  prop,  „    fulcio 

ventilabrum,  a  loinnoiving-fork,  „    ventilo. 

aratrum,  a  piouyU,  „     aro. 

Ois.  1.  If  the  verb  ends  in  c  or  y  the  termination  is  iilum  only  :  as, 
jac-tilum,  a  dart,  fromjacio 

cing-tllum,  a  girdle,  „    cingo. 

Obs.  2.   Sometimes  the  Suffix  bulum  signifies  a  place  :   as,  sta-bulum,  a 
standing-place  or  stall,  from  sto  (sta-re). 

10.  ies  (/.)  denotes  that  which  is  made,  or  which  is  the  result  of 

an  action :  as, 

fUcies,  figure,  from  f^cio 

effigies,  image,  „     efiSngo  (root  cx-fig) 

conggries,  a  heap,  „    congero. 

§  182.   II.  Substantives  derived  from  Substantives, 

Substantives  are  derived  from  Substantives  by  the  ad 
dition  of  the  following  SuiBxes  : 

I.  axius  (to.)  denotes  a  person  engaged  in  some  trade  or  occit 
pation :  as, 

argent-arius,  a  silversmith,  from  argentum 

statu-arius,  a  stattiary,  „     statua 

aer-arius,  a  coppersmith,  „     aus 

sic-arius  an  assassin.  „     sica. 
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2.  arinm  (n.)  denotes  the  place  where  anything  is  kept :  as, 

arm-arium  a  cupboard,  from  arma,  orum 

avi-arium,  an  aviary,  „     avis 

columb-arium,  a  dove-cote,  „    columba 

aer-arium,  a  treasury,  „     aes. 

Obs.   arius  nnd  a7-ium  are  properly  the  Suffixes  of  Adjectives.     See  §  18",  9. 

3.  ina  (/.)  denotes  an  employment,  and  also  the  place  where  the 

employment  is  carried  on  :  as, 

mSdic-ina,          the  healing  art,  from  mSdicus 

offic-ina,            a  vorkshop,  „     off  icium 

sutr-Ina,              a  slioemaker's  shop,  „    sutor. 

Ohs.  Officina  is  a  contraction  for  optflcina  (opus,  facio). 

Sometimes  Ina  denotes  simply  the  female  :  as, 

reg-Ina,  a  qiteen,  from  rex 

gall-ina,  a  hen,  „     gallus. 

Obs.  ina  is  properly  a  feminine  Suffix  of  Adjectives.     See  §  187,  7. 

4.  atus  (Gen.  iis,  m.)  and  lira  (/.),  added  to  Substantives  designating 

public  ofBcers,  denote  the  ofHce  :  as, 

consul-atus,  consulship,  from  consul 

tribun-atus,  tribuneship,  „     tribunus 

cens-Ora,  censorship,  „     censor 

praet-ura,  praetorship,  „    praetor. 

5.  ium  (m.)  denotes  an  employment,  condition,  &c.  :  as, 

s^cerdot-ium,  priesthood,  from  sacerdos  (-d5tis) 

minist6r-ium,  service,  „     minister 

exsU-ium,  exile,  „    exsul 

hospit-ium,  hospitality,  „     hospes  (-pitis), 

6.  al  (w.)  and  ar  (n.)  denote  a  material  object :  as, 

SLnim-al,  an  animal,        from  anima,  life. 

calcar,  a  spur,  „     calx  (calc-s\    the  heel. 

7.  ettun  (n.)  affixed  to  names  of  trees  or  plants  denotes  the  place 

where  they  grow  in  a  quantity,  and  also  the  trees  themselves 
collectively :  as, 

myi't-etum,  a  myrtle-qrox'^e,  from  myrtus 

querc-etum,  an  oak-plantation,        „    qnercus 

Qliv-etum,  an  olive-yard,  „     oliva 

vin-etum,  a  vineyard,  „     vinea. 

8.  il8  (Gen.  is,  n.)  affixed  to  the  names  of  animals  denotes  a 

place  for  them  :  as, 

bov-ile,               an  ox-stall,  from  bos,  bovis 

Cqu-ile,               a  stable  for  horses,  „     6quus 

ov-ile,                 rt  sheep-fold,  „    5vis. 

Obs.  lie  is  properly  a  neuter  Suffix  of  Adjectives.     See  §  187,  4. 
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§  183.   Diminutives. 

Diminutives  denote  not  only  smallness,  but  also  endear- 
ment, commiiseration,  or  co)itempt.  They  follow  the  gender 
of  the  substantives  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  following  Suffixes  : — 

1.  ulus,  ula,  ilium,  added  to  substantives  of  the  First  and  Second 
Declensions :  as, 

nid-ulus,  a  little  nest,  from  nidus 

hort-alus,  a  little  garden,  „     liortus 

riv-iilus,  a  little  river,  „     rivus 

mens-ula,  a  Utile  table,  „     mensa 

silv-ula,  a  little  wood,  „     silva 

virg-ula,  a  little  twig,  „    vhga 

ca,pit-ulum,  a  small  head,  „     c^put 

sax-illum,  o  small  rock,  „     saxum 

scut-idum,  a  small  shield,  „    scutum. 


2.  ciilTis,  cilia,  ciilum,  added  to  substantives  of  the  Tliird,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  Declensions  :  as, 


frater-culus. 

a  little  brother. 

from  frater 

flos-ctilus, 

a  little  flower. 

„     flos 

versi-culus. 

a  little  verse. 

„     versus 

mater-cula, 

a  poor  mother. 

„    mater 

navi-cula, 

a  small  ship. 

„     navis 

avi-cula, 

a  small  bird, 

„     avis 

re- c  ula. 

a  small  matter. 

„     res 

corpus-ctilum 

a  small  body. 

„     corpus 

mQnus-culum 

a  small  present. 

„     munus 

reti-cttlum. 

a  little  net. 

„     rete. 

Obs.  1.  If  a  voTvel  precede  the  Suffixes  iilus. 

iila,  iilum,  they  become  olus. 

8la,  Slum:  as. 

flU-olus, 

a  little  son. 

from  f  Ilius 

malle-olus. 

a  small  hammer. 

„     malleus 

flU-61a, 

a  little  daughter. 

„     filia 

llne-ola. 

a  little  line, 

,,     linea 

nggOti-olum, 

a  little  business. 

„     negotium 

iiig6iii-oluiii. 

a  little  talent, 

,,     inggnium. 

06s.  2.  If  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  of  the  primitive  is  preceded  by  ?,  n, 
or  r,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  a  contraction  takes  place,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  diminutive  becomes  ellus,  ella,  cllum,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  ilhis,  ilia,  ilium :  as. 


ocellus. 

a  little  eye. 

from  octilus 

(stem 

octilo) 

libellus. 

a  little  hook, 

„     liber 

libro) 

lapillus. 

a  little  stone. 

,,     lapis 

lapid) 

catella. 

a  little  chain, 

,,     catena 

catena) 

anguUla, 

a  little  snake. 

„     anguis 

angui) 

Bigillum, 

a  little  figure, 

„     signum 

signo). 

Ohs.  3.  If  the  Stem  of  the  primitive  ends  in  c  or  g,  t  or  d,  the  diminutives 
are  generally  formed  by  adding  iXlus,  ula,  iilum :  as, 

reg-iilus,  a  petty  king,  from  rex  (reg-s) 

radlc-Cila,  a  little  root,  „     radix  (radic-sV 
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§  184.   Patronymics. 

Fatronymics  are  Greek  words,  used  by  the  Latin  poets, 
which  designate  a  person  by  a  name  derived  from  that  of 
his  father  or  ancestor. 

Masculine  Patronymics  end  in  : 

1 .  ides  :  as,  Priam-ides,  a  son  of  Friamus. 

2.  ides :  as,  Atr-ides,  a  son  of  Atreus. 

3.  ades  and  iades:  as,  Aene-ades,  a  son  of  Aeneas;  Atlant-iades, 

a  son  of  Atlas. 

Obs.  Patronymics  in  ides  (etSijs)  are  only  formed  from  Proper  Names  in  ets 
(eu's). 

Feminine  Patronymics  end  in  : 

1.  is,  Gen.  idis:  as,  Tantal-is,  a  daughter  of  Tantalus. 

2.  eis,  Geji.  eidis :  as,  Xel-eis,  a  daughter  of  Neleus. 

3.  las,  Gen.  iadis :  as,  Laert-ias,  a  daughter  of  Laertes. 

4.  ine :  as,  Xeptun-Ine,  a  daughter  of  Neptunus. 

5.  one :  as,  Acrisi-one,  a  daughter  of  Acrisius. 


§  185.    III.   SUBSTANirVES   DERIVED   FROM   ADJECTIVES. 


Substantives  derived  from  Adjectives  denote  a  quality 
or  state,  and  have  the  following  Suifixes  : — 

1.  ia  7-) 

favour,  from  gratus 
madness,  „     insanus 

icretchedness,  ,,    miser 

prudence,  „     prudens. 


as, 
grat-ia, 
iosan-ia, 
misCr-ia, 
priident-ia, 

2.  tia  (/.)  :  as, 

laeti-tia, 
ju^ti-tia, 
moUi-tia, 
pigri-tia, 

3.  tas    Gen.  talis,  /. ) 

bOm-tas, 
veri-tas, 
crudeli-tas, 
atroci-tas. 


justice, 

softness, 

sloth, 


goodness, 
tntth, 
cruelty, 
fierceness, 

4.  tudo   Gen.  tudrnis, /.)  :  as, 

alti-tudo,  height, 

aegri-tudo,  sickness, 

forti-tudo,  bravery, 

simill-tudo,  likeness, 

5.  monia  (f.) :  as, 

sanctl-motiia,     sanctity, 
casti-monia,       yurity, 
acri-monia  sharpness. 


from  laetus 
„  Justus 
„  mollis 
„    piger. 

from  bSnus 
„    verus 
„     crudelia 
„     atrox. 

from  altus 
„  aeger 
„  fortis 
„     simUis. 


from  sauctus 
„    castus 
„    »cer. 
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Chapter  XXIX. — Derivation  of  Adjectives. 

§  186.   I.  Adjectives  derived  from  Verbs. 

Adjectives  are  derived  from  Verbs  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  Suffixes  : 

1.  bundus,  intensifying  the  meaning  of  the  imperfect  participle. 

See  j  110,  3. 

2.  idus  denotes  the  quality  expressed  by  a  verb  :  as, 

frig-idus,             cold,  from  fi-igeo 

mad-idus,  wet,  „     madeo 

tim-idus,  fearful,  ,,     timeo 

val-idu3,  strong,  „    valeo. 

3.  ilis  and  bills  denote  the  possibility  of  a  thing   in  a  passive 

sense :  as, 

doc-ilis,  teachable,  from  doceo 

ft,c-ilis,  doable  {easy),  „    facio 

a.ma-bilis,  loveable,  „     amo 

mo-bilis,  moveable,  „     moveo. 
(  =  movi-bilis) 

4.  ax  denotes  a  propensity,  and  generally  a  faulty  one  :  as, 

aud-ax,  daring,  from  audeo 

6d-ax,  gluttonous,  „     6do 

16qu-ax,  talkative,  „     loquor 

vor-ax,  voracious,  „     voro. 

Obs.  The  following  Suffixes  are  less  common  : 

1.  cundus ;  as,  Ira-condus,       angry,  from  ira-scor 

fti-  undus,         eloquent  ,,     fari 

2.  iUus ;   as,       quer-iilus,         querulous,       „     queror. 

S  187.  II.  Adjectives  derived  from  Substaxtives. 

Adjectives  are  derived  from  Substantives  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  Suffixes : — 

1.  eu8  denotes   the    material,  and    sometimes,   but    rarely,  re- 

semblance :  as, 

aur-eus,  golden,  from  aunun 

lign-eus,  icooden,  „     lignum 

pic-eus  pitchy,  „    pix,  picis 

virgin-eus,  maidenlihe,  „    virgo,  -inis. 

2.  iciuB  or  itius  denotes  the  material,  or  relation  to  something  :  as, 

later-iclus,  made  of  brichs,  from  later 

tribun-icius,       relating  to  a  tribune,        „     tribunus 
aedil-icius,         relating  to  an  aedile,        „    aedilis. 

Obs.  1.  aceus  has  the  same  meaning,  but  is  rare  :  as,   argill-uceus,  made 

of  clay,  from  argilla. 
Obs.  2.  Adjectives  in  icius  derived  from  the  Perfect  Part,  or  Supine  have 

thj  i  long,  and  denote  the  way  in  which  a  thing  originates,  and  hence  its 

kind  :  as,  commentlclus,  feigned. 
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3.  icus  denotes  belonging  or  relating  to  a  thing  :  as, 

bell-icus,  relating  to  icar,  from  bellua 

civ-icus,  relating  to  a  citizen,        „     civis 

class-icus,  relating  to  a  fleet,  „     classia 

Obs.  The  following  Adjectives  in  icus  have  i : 

amicus,  friendly,  from  Smo,  amor 

anticus,  front,  „  ant6 

posticus,  hinder,  „  post, 

apricus,  siDiny,  „  aperio  (?) 

4.  His  has  the  same  meaning  :  as, 

host-Ilis,  hostile,  from  hostis 

serv-ilis,  slavish,  „     servus 

puSr-ilis,  childish,  „    puer. 

5.  alls  has  the  same  meaning  :  as, 

fat-alis,  fatal,  from  fatum 

reg-alis,  kingly,  ,,     rex 

vit-alis,  vital,  „    vita. 

Obs.  If  the  last  syllable  of  the  substantive  is  preceded  by  /,  the  Suffix  of 
the  Adjective  is  aris  (comp.  §  181,  9)  :   as, 

popttl-aris,  pertaining  to  the  people,        from  poptilus 

salut-aris,  salutary,  „     silus,  silutis. 

6.  ius  has  the  same  meaning,  and  is  usually  formed  from  personal 

names :  as, 

patr-ius,  pertaining  to  a  father,  from  p3,ter 

soror-ius,  pertaining  to  a  sister,  „     soror 

6rat5r-ius,  pertaining  to  an  orator,  „     orator. 

7.  inus  has  the  same  meaning,  and  is  found  especially  in  deriva- 

tions from  the  names  of  animals  :  as, 

cS,n-inus,           pertaining  to  a  dog,  from  c^nis 

6qu  inus,           pertaining  to  a  horse,  „    equus 

div-inus,            pertaining  to  the  gods,  „     divus. 

8.  anus  has  the  same  meaning  :  as, 

urb-anus,  pertaining  to  a  city,  from  urbs 

font-anus,  pertaining  to  a  fountain,      „     fons,  foutis 

mont-auus,         pertaining  to  a  mountain,     „    mons,  mentis. 

9.  anus  has  the  same  meaning  :  as, 

agrarius,  pertaining  to  land,  from  -Iger 

gr6g-arius,  belonging  to  a  flock,  „     grex,  grSgis 

I6gi6n-arius,       belonging  to  a  legion,  „     liJgio. 

Obs.    drius   and  drium  are    often   used  as  the  SufHxcs  of   Substantives, 
See  §  182. 

10.  5sus  denotes  fulness :  as, 

lapid-osus,         fall  of  stones,  from  lapis 

pCricill-osus,      full  of  dangers,  „     pCrlcillum 

anim-o.sus,  full  of  courage,  „     animus. 
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11.  lentus,  usually  preceded  by  the  vowel  ii  or  u,  also  denotes  ful- 
ness :  as, 
frauil-illentus,      full  of  deceit,  from  fraus  (fraud-s) 

vi-oleiitus,  full  of  violence,  „     vis 

1.2.  atus,  sometimes  itus  and  Htus,  denote  having  something  or  pro- 
vided with  something :  as, 

ala-tus,  furnished  with  wings,  winged,  from  ala 
tog-atus,                  „              a  toga,  „     toga 

aur-itus,  „  ears,  „    auris 

corn-utus,  „  horns,  horned,       „    cornu. 


§  188.    III.  Adjectives  derived  from  Proper  Names. 

Adjectives  are  derived  from  Eoman  names  of  men  by  the 
Suffix  anus  or  ianus :  as, 

Mari-anus,  from  Marius 
SuU-anus,  „     Sulla 

Gracch-anus,  „     Gracchus 

Cicfiron-ianus,  „     Cicfiro. 

The  Suffix  inus  is  rare  :  as, 

Verr-inus  (punningly),  from  Verres  (or  verres,  a  hog). 

Obs.  From  Greek  names  of  men  we  have  the   Suffixes  eus  or  ius  and 
icus:  as, 

Epicur-eus,  from  Epicurus 

Aristot61-Ius  „     Aristoteles 

Piaton-tcus,  „     Piato. 

The  poets  form  Adjectives  in  etts  from  Roman  names  :  as, 
Komul-eus,  from  Eomulus. 


§  189.  Adjectives  are  formed  from  the  names  of  tovms 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  Suffixes  : 

1.  ensis:  as, 

Oann-ensis,  from  Cannae 

Com-ensis,  „     Comum 

Sulmon-ensis,  „     Sulmo  (Sulmon-is). 

2.  inus,  from  names  of  towns  in  ia  and  ium :  as, 

AmSr-inus,  from  AmSria 

Caud-iuus,  „     Cauilium. 

3.  anus,  from  names  of  towns  in  a  and  ae,  and  from  some  in  um 

and  i :  as, 

Rom-anus,  from  Eoma 

Theb-anus,  „     Thebae 

Tuscal-anus,  ,,     Tusculum 

Fuud-anus.  „     Fundi. 
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4.  as,  Geyi.  atis,  cliiefly  from  names  of  towns  in  num,  but  sometimes 
from  those  in  7ia  and  nae :  as, 

Arplnas,  from  Arpinmn 

Capenas,  „     Capena 

Fidelias,  „     Fidenae. 

Obs.  1.   These  Adjectives  are  also  used   as    Substantives   to    denote   the 

inhabitants. 
Obs.  2.  In  Adjectives  derived  from  names  of  Greek  towns  the  Greek  suffixes 
are  retained.     The  most  frequent  suffix  is  ius  :  as, 
COrinth-ius,  from  Corinthus. 

§  190.  Sometimes  Adjectives  in  icus  are  formed  from  the 
names  of  people,  especially  when  the  latter  are  used  only 
as  Substantives  :  as, 

Gall-icus,  Gallic,  from  Gallus,  a  Gaul. 

Arab-icus,  Arabic,  „    Arabs,  an  Arab. 

Obs.  The  names  of  countries  are  usually  derived  from  those  of  the 
people  :  as,  Ilispinia,  Spain,  from  Hispanus.  Adjectives  in  ensis  de- 
rived from  such  names  denote  some  relation  to  the  country,  not  to  the 
people  :  as,  exercltus  Hispilniensis,  an  army  stationed  in  Spain,  not  an 
army  consisting  of  Spaniards ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  spartum  His- 
panlcum  is  a  plant  growing  in  Spain ;  similarly  Gallicanus  from  Gallfcus. 
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s  191.    I.  Verbs    derived  from   Substantives  and 
Adjectives. 

Derivative  Transitive  Verbs  are  usually  of  the  First 
Conjugation,  and  are  formed  from  Substantives  and  Ad- 
jectives by  the  addition  of  the  suffixes  of  the  First  Con- 
jugation. They  signify  to  make  what  the  Substantive  or 
Adjective  denotes  :  as, 

maturo,    I  make  ripe,  from  maturus 

libSro,      I  make  free,  „     liber 

ruburo,     I  make  strong,  I  strengthen,    „     robflr  (robor-is). 

Obs.  A  few  Verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  are  similarly  formed :  as, 

finio,  I  finish,  from  finis 

moUio,  I  soften,  „     mollis. 

§  192.  Many  Deponents  of  the  First  Conjugation  are 
fonned  in  the  same  waj',  and  signify  to  be  or  to  providt 
oneself  with  what  the  Substantive  or  Adjective  denotes  :  as, 

ancillor,  I  am  a  maidservant,  from  aucilla 

JLquor,  I  fetch  xcaier,  „     aqua 

laetor,  I  am  joyful,  „    laetus 

phflSsophor^  I  am  a  philosopher,  „    philosophus. 
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§  193.  Derivative  Intransitive  Verbs  are  •usually  of  the 
Second  Conjugation,  and  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner 
from  Substantives  and  Adjectives  :  as, 

calveo,  I  am  iald,  from  calvus 

albeo,  I  am  ichite,  „     albus. 

Obs.  Many  Verbs  of  this  kind  are  only  found  as  inceptives  (see  §  194,  2)  : 
as,  duresco  (dureo),  I  grmo  hard,  from  durus. 

§  194.    II.  Verbs  derived  from  Verbs. 

1.  Frequentative  Verbs  express  the  repetition  of  an  action, 
and  are  fuiTued  by  adding  ito  to  the  Stem  of  the  First  Con- 
jugation, and  to  the  Supine  of  the  other  Conjugations  :  as, 


clam-ito, 

I  cry  out  often, 

from  clamo 

rog-ito, 

I  ask  often, 

„     lugo 

min-itor, 

I  threaten  often. 

„     minor 

lect-ito. 

I  read  often. 

„     lego,  lectum 

script-ito, 

I  write  often. 

,,    scribo,  scriptmn 

vent-ito. 

I  come  often. 

„     veuio,  ventiim. 

Obs.  Many  frequentatives,  especially  of  the  Third  Conjugation,  are  formed 
at  once  from  the  Supines  by  simply  adding  the  terminations  of  the 
Verb  :  as, 

curso,         /  rim  hither  and  thither,     from  curro,  cursum 
salto,  I  dance,  „     salio,  saltum. 

2.  Inceptive  Verbs  express  the  beginning  of  an  action, 
and  are  formed  by  adding  sco  asco,  esco,  isco),  3,  to  the 
Stems  of  Substantives  and  Adjectives  as  well  as  of  Verbs  : 
as, 

lab-asco,  I  begin  to  totter,  from  labo 

cal-esco,  I  grow  warm,  „     caleo 

trgm-isco,  I  begin  to  tremble,         „    tiemo 

obdormi-sco,  I  fall  asleep,  „    dormio 

seu-esco,  I  grow  old,  „     senes. 

3.  Desidcratice  Verbs  express  a  desire  after  a  thing,  and 
are  formed  from  the  Siipine  by  adding  iirio,  and  dropping 
the  wm.  of  the  termination  :  as, 

es-drio,  I  long  to  eat,       from  edo,  esiim 

script-urio,        I  long  to  write,       „     scribo,  scriptum. 

Obs.  By  analogy  is  formed  Sullatiirio,  I  long  to  play  the  part  of  Sulla. 

4.  Diminutive  Verbs  express  a  diminution  of  the  action 
and  end  in  iUo  (illare,  1) :  as, 


cant-illo, 

I  warble. 

rom  canto 

sorb-illo. 

I  sip. 

„     sorbeo 

consnnh-illo. 

I  scribble. 

„     conscribo 
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§  195.  Intransitive  Verbs  of  the  Second  Con jup;ation  are 
sometimes  derived  from  Transitive  Verbs  of  the  Third  Con- 
jugation, the  hitter  signifying  a  momentary  act  and  the 
former  a  state  :  as, 

jacio,       jacere,         to  throw,  jaceo,     jacere,      to  lie. 

peudo,     pendgre,      to  hang,  to  weigh,  pendeo,  pendere,    to  he  hanging. 
pa.rio,       parere,         to  bring  forth,        pareo,     parere,     to  be  visible. 

(cando,    ?and6re),  V  ^^^  ^^^  .  candeo.  candere,  io  6e  6«rmng. 

incendo,  mcendere.j  "^  ' 
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§  196.  Adverbs  in  e  are  derived  from  Adjectives  of  the 
First  and  Second  Declensions,  or  from  Perfect  Participles 
Passive  :  as, 

modeste,  modestly,         from  mudestus 

pulchre,  beautifidlij,         „     pulcher 

docte,  learnedly,  „     doctus. 

Obs.  1.  From  bonus  comes  ben?,  from  mSlus  comes  male,  both  with  the 
final  e  short.     From  ViUWus,  stro7ig,  comes  valde. 

Ohs.  2.  Some  Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions  have  Adverbs 

in  ter  as  well  as  in  e :   as, 

dure,  durlter,         severely,  from  durus 

flrme,  firmtter,        firmly,  „       firmus 

gnave,  gnavltSr,       actively,  „       gnavus 

humane,       humfinlt^r,   courteously,       „       humanus 
large,  larglter,        bounteot.csly,      „       largus 

luciilente,     luculenter,   splendidly,         ,,       luciilentus. 

From  viSlentus,  vehement,  there  is  only  violentfir  ;  the  form  viQlens  is 

nerer  used  in  prose. 

§  197.  Adverbs  in  6  are  derived  from  Adjectives  of  the 
First  and  Second  Declensions,  and  from  Perfect  Participles 
Passive,  and  are  properly  Ablatives  Singular  :  as, 

falso,  falsely,  from     falsus 

tuto,  safely,  „       tutus 

crebr5,         frequently,  „       creber. 

Obs.  The  form  in  0  is  rare.  From  some  Adjectives  come  Adverbs  both  in 
e  and  6,  but  with  a  difference  of  meaning  :  as,  certo,  certainly,  and 
certe,  at  any  rate ;  verO,  in  truth,  indeed,  and  vere,  truly, 

§  198.  Adverbs  in  ter  are  formed  from  Adjectives  of  the 
Third  Declension  :  as, 

gra,vi-ter,         heavily,  from    gravis 

felici-tur,         fortuuateli;,  „      felix. 
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Obs.  If  the    Stem  of   an    Adjective    or    Participle   ends   in   i,    one    t    is 
omitted :  as, 

sapienter,         wisely,         from  sapiens  (sapient-s). 

§  199.  The  Xeuters  Singular  of  many  Adjectives  are 
used  as  Adverbs  :  as. 

f^cilS,  easily ;  rScens,  latelij ;  multum,  much. 

§  200.  Adverbs  in  itiis  are  derived  from  Substantives  and 
Adjectives,  and  denote  proceeding  from  something:  as, 
coel-itus,        from  heaven,        from  coelum 
radic-itus,      from  the  roots,        „     radix  (radic-s). 

§  201.  Adverbs  in  tim  are  foiTaed  from  Substantives,  Ad 
jeotives,  and  Verbs,  and  denote  the  way  or  manner :  as, 

cilterva-tim,  in  troops,  from  cSterva 

priva-tim,  as  a  private  person,      „     privatus 

st&-tim,  immediatehj,  „     sto  (stare) 

pimc-tim,  with  the  point,  „     pungo. 

§  202.  Adverbs  derived  from  Numerals  are  given  in 
§§  72,  73. 

§  203.  Adverbs  derived  from  Pronouns  are  given  in 
§133. 
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§  204.  A  Compound  Word  is  formed   of  two  or   more 
roots. 

Ohs.  Sometimes  a  Substantive  and  Adjective,  both  of  which  are  declined, 
or  a  Genitive  and  the  Substantive  on  -which  it  depends,  are  written 
together,  but  these  are  not  genuine  compounds  :  as, 

respublica,         Gen.  reipubllcae,         the  commomcealth. 

jusjurandum,     (zph.  jurisjurandi,       an  oath. 

s6natiis-consultum,  a  resolution  of  the  senate. 

&quae-ductus,  a  water-channel. 

§  205.  The  tirst  part  of  a  compound  word  may  consist 
of  any  part   of  speech ;  but  a  verb  is   only  found  in   the 
first  part,  when  facio  is  in  the  second  :  as, 
arefacio,  to  make  dry. 

c-ilefecio,  to  make  icarm. 

liquefecio,  to  cause  to  melt. 

madefacio,  to  make  wet. 

patSfacio,  to  throio  open. 

0'>s.  Such  apparent  compounds  as  nldtHco,  I  build  a  nest,  are  rather  to  be 
referred  to  an  intermediate  Adjective  :   as,  nidtflcus,  nest-buildiim. 
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§  206.  A  compound  verb,  as  a  general  rule,  consists 
only  of  a  preposition  and  a  verb  ;  but  the  vowol  of  the 
verb  usually  undergoes  the  following  changes  : — 

1.  Short  a  is  usually  changed  into  short  i  before  one  consonant, 
but  sometimes  into  short  e :  as, 

capio,  to  fake,  accipio 

ripio,  to  seize,  arripio 

patior,  to  suffer,  perpGtior 

gradior,  to  walk,  coulji  uilior. 

06s.  Pfirago,   to   complete,    perplaceo,    to  please  greatly,  and  fScio   com- 
pounded with  adverbs,  as  satisfaoio,  to  satisfy,  are  exceptions. 

2.  A  before  two  consonants  is  usually  changed  into  e :  as, 

carpo,  to  pluck,  concerpo 

ckirano,  to  condemn,  condemno 

scando.  to  climb,  conscendo 

spargo,  to  scatter  conspergo. 

55.  A  is  sometimes  changed  into  u :  as, 

salto,  to  dance,  insulto 

calco,  to  tread,  conculco 

quatio,  to  shake,  concutio. 

4.  Short  e  is  changed  into  short  i  before  one  consonant:  aa, 

Sg6o,  to  want,  indigeo 

s6deo,  to  sit,  insideo 

t6neo,  to  hold,  abstineo. 

Obs.  Perlego,  to  read  tlirough,  praelSgo,  to  read  to  others,  rSlego,  to  read 
again,  are  exceptions. 

5.  The  diphthong  ae  becomes  long  i :  as, 

caedo,  to  cut,  occldo 

quaero,  to  seek,  inqulro 

laedo,  to  strike,  collido. 

6.  The  diphthong  an  becomes  either  6  or  u,  but  in  one  Instance 
e:  as, 

plaudo,  to  clap  the  hands,  explodo 

claudo,  to  shut,  coucludo 

audio,  to  hear,  obedio. 

Obs.  The    changes  ■which  the  prepositions    undergo    in   composition   are 
mentioned  in  §  138. 

§  207.  Substantives  and  Adjectives  in  composition  are 
usuall,y  connected  by  the  vowel  i;  or  the  last  syllable  of 
the  first  word  is  changed  into  i:  as, 

pedisCquus,     a  foUoiver  on  foot,    from  pes  (pSd)  and  sSquor 
miiniticus,      bountiful,  „    munus  and  i^cio 

causidicus,      an  advocate,  „     causa  and  dico 

ag^icola,  a  husbandman,  „     agCr  and  colo 

aquilit(5r,         a  standard-bearer,       „     aquila  and  f(5ro. 

§  208.  The  quantity  of  Verbs  in  composition  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  simple  verbs :  as,  fero,  afFero ;  habeo,  pro- 
hlbeo,  etc.  The  oiily  apparent  exceptions  are  mentioned  in 
the  Prosody. 
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§  209.  Syntax  treats  of  the  relations  of  words  and  sen- 
tences or  parts  of  sentences  to  each  other. 


CnAPTER  XXXIII. — Of  Sentences. 

§  210.  The  elementary  parts  of  a  sentence  are  two  : 
Subject  and  Predicatk. 

The  Subject  is  that  whereof  something  is  affinned  or 
predicated  (praedicare,  to  affirm) ;  the  Predicate  is  that 
which  is  affirmed  of  the  Subject. 

Obs.  In  Grammar,  the  terms  Subject  and  Predicate  are  applied  to  single 
words  ;  the  remaining  words  of  the  sentence  being  regarded  as  enlarge- 
ments of  the  Subject  or  Predicate.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  Alexander 
Magnus  rex  Macedonum  erat,  Alexander  the  Great  was  king  of  the 
Macedonians,  Alexander  is  the  Subject,  and  rex  the  Predicate  ;  Magnus 
being  an  enlargement  of  the  Subject  [Alexander],  and  Macedonum  an 
enlargement  of  the  Predicate  {rex).  Transitive  verbs  require  an  object  as 
the  complement  of  the  Predicate  :  thus  in  the  sentence,  Caesar  vlcit  Gallos, 
Caesar  conquered  the  Gauls,  the  object  Gallos  is  a  complement  uf  the 
predicate  vicit. 

§  211.  Tke  Subject. — The  Subject  of  a  sentence  must  be 
either  a  Substantive  or  some  word  (or  words)  equivalent 
to  a  Substantive  :  as, 

India  mittit  ebur,  India  sends  ivory. — ^Virg. 

Hos  ego  versiculos  i^ci,  I  made  these  little  verses. — Virg. 

§  212.  Hence  the  Infinitive  Mood,  beiug  a  verbal  Sub- 
stantive, is  often  the  Subject  of  a  sentence :  as, 

Pulchrum  est  digito  monstran,  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  he  jiointed  out 
(Jor  admiration)  %vith  the  finger. — Pers.     (Subject,  monstrari.) 

§  213.  The  Prj^dicate.— The  Predicate  of  a  sentence  may 
be  a  Verb,  an  Adjective,  or  another  Substantive  :  as. 

Omnia  jam  y^mi,  All  the  things  will  now  come  to  pass. — Ov. 
Soci-ates  Graecorum  sapientissmus  (6rat),  Socrates  ivas  the  wisest  of 
the  Greelis.~G\c. 

Hamaibal  Hamilcaris  filius  (fuit),  Hannibal  teas  the  son  of  Hamilcar. 
— Ncp. 

06s.  When  the  Verb  "to  be"  is  employed  to  connect  Subject  and  Predicate 
(as  in  two  of  the  above  examples),  it  is  called  tlie  Copula  (coptila,  tie  oi 
hand). 
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§  214.  ArPOsiriON'. — Sometimes  a  Substantive  is  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  another  Substantive  descriptive  of  it. 
The  latter  Substantive  is  said  to  be  in  Apposition  with  the 
former,  and  is  put  in  the  same  Case,  generally  in  the  same 
number,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  same  Gender. 

TbSmistocles,  imperdtor  PersTco  hello,  Graeciara  servitute  lib2ravit, 
Tliemistodes,  commander  in  Hie  Fersian  war,  delivered  Greece  from 
bondage. — Cic 

ScelSrum  inventor  Ulysses,  Ulysses,  contriver  of  wiclied  deeds. — Virg. 

Oleae  IMInerva  inventrix,  Minerva,  inventor  of  the  olive. — Virg. 

Ut  5mittiim  illas  omnium  doctrinarum  inventrlces  Atbcnas,  To  say 
nothing  of  Hie  famous  Athens,  inventress  of  every  bnuich  of  learning. — 
Cic. 

§  215.  When  the  Substantive  in  Apposition  is  not  of  the 
same  Gender  or  Number  as  that  to  which  it  refers,  the 
Predicate  usually  follows  the  Gender  and  number  of  the 
original  subject ;  as, 

TuUioIa,  deliciolae  nostrae,  munuscfllum  tuum  flagitat,  Tullia,  my 
little  darling,  clamours  for  your  present. — Cic. 

But  when  the  Substantive  in  apposition  is  urhs,  opptdum, 
cuitas  or  a  similar  word,  the  Predicate  is  made  to  agree 
therewith :  as, 

Corioli  oppidumcaptum  est.  The  town  of  Corioli  was  taken. — Liv. 

§  217.  Sometimes  simple  Apposition  takes  place  where  in 
English  we  should  use  the  words  "  as  "  or  "  when  :  "  as, 

Defendi  rempubUeam  juvenit,  I  defended  the  commonwealth  as  (or 
when)  a  young  man.  -Cic. 

Nemo  fere  8altat  sohrius,  nisi  forte  insanit,  Hardly  any  one  dances 
when  sober,  unless,  perchance,  he  is  out  of  his  mind. — Cic. 


Chapter  XXXIV. — Concord  and  Governbient. 

§  218.    Syntax   is   sometimes   divided*  into    two   parts: 
Syntax  of  Concord  and  Syntax  of  Government. 

The  Syntax  of  (,^oncord  treats  of  such  agreement  or  cor- 
lespondence  as  exists  between  words  related  to  each  other; 
Syntax  of  Government  of  the  modif3'ing  influence  exerted 
upon  one  word  by  another  on  which  it  depends.  Thus  in 
the  sentence, 

Alexander  vicit  Darium,  Alexander  conquered  DnrbiA 
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tlie  Verb  vicit  corresponds  ("agrees")  with  the  subject 
Alexander  in  Xumber  and  Person  [Syntax  of  Concord]  ; 
while  the  Substantive  iJariuia  is  put  in  the  AccusatiTe 
Case,  on  account  of  its  dependence  upon  the  Transitive 
Verb  vicit,  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  "  governed."  [Syntax 
of  Government.  J 

First  Concord. 

§  219.  Tlie  Nominative  Case  and  Verh.-  -A  Verb  agrees  with 
its  Subject  or  Nominative  Case  in  Number  and  Person  :  as, 

Conon  magnas  res  gessit,  Conon  achieved  great  exploits. — Nep. 

Athenienses  omnium  civium  suoium  potentiam  extimescebant.  The 
Athenians  stood  in  great  dread  of  the  predominance  of  any  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. — Xep. 

§  220.  When  two  or  more  Substantives  form  the  joint 
Subject,  the  Verb  is  put  in  the  Plural  Number ;  as. 

Castor  et  Pollux  ex  gqiiis  pugnare  visi  sunt.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
seen  to  fight  on  horsehach. — Cic. 

Vita,  mors,  divitiae,  paupertas,  omnes  homines  veliementissime  per- 
movent.  Life,  death,  riches,  poverty,  have  very  great  influence  upon  aU 
people. — Cic. 

Obs.   1.    When  the    Subject  consists   of  two  Sin^lar    Substantives   which 
together  form  but  one  idea,  the  Verb  is  in  the  Singular  :  as, 

SSniitus  popfllusque  Romanus  intelligii,  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
are  (lit.  is)  aware. — Cic. 

Tempus  necessitasque  postulat.  Time  and  necessity  demand. — Cic. 

06s.  2.  Sometimes,  when  there  are  two  or  more  subjects,  the  Verb  agrees 
with  the  nearest  and  is  understood  with  the  rest  :   as, 

Orcretorlgis   filia  et  fimis   e  filiis  captus  est,  Tlie  daughter  of  Orgetorix 
and  one  of  his  S07ts  was  taken  prisoner. — Caes. 

§  221.  When  Subjects  having  a  common  Predicate  are  of 
different  Persons,  the  Fii-st  is  preferred  to  the  Second,  and 
the  Second  to  the  Third.  For  in  fact  a  Subject  of  the  First 
Person  and  a  Subject  of  the  Second  or  Third  Person  are 
together  equivalent  to  a  First  Person  Plural  (  =  nos)  ;  while 
a  Subject  of  the  Second  I'erson  and  a  Subject  of  the  Third 
Person  are  together  equivalent  to  a  Second  Per.son  Plural 
(  =  vos) :  thus  ego  et  tu,  or  ego  et  frater  mens,  both  =  nos ; 
while  tu  et  ille,  tu  et  frater,  =  vos :  as, 

Si  tu  et  Tullia  lux  nostra  vdletis,  ego  et  suavissimus  Cicero  valemu». 
If  you  and  my  darling  Tullia  (=  ye)  are  well,  so  am  I  and  my  sweeten 
Cicero  {=  so  are  wej. — Cic. 

Obs.  In  Latin  the  First  Person  always  takes   precedence  of  the  Second :  as, 
6go  et  rex,  the  king  and  1,  literally,  /  and  tne  king. 
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§  222.  V,"heii  the  Subject  is  a  Collective  Substantive 
("  Noun  of  Multitude  "),  or  a  word  imijlying  plurality,  the 
Verb  is  sometimes  put  in  the  Plural,  especially  in  the 
poets :  as, 

Tura  fSrant  pldcenfque  novum  pia  turba  Quirinum,  Let  the  pmif^ 
■people  offer  incense  and  propitiate  the  new  {deity)  Quirinus. — Ov. 

Desectam  sSgetem  magna  vis  hdminum  simul  immissa  corbibus 
fUderein  Tlberim,  A  large  body  of  men  was  set  to  ivurh  at  once  to  reap  the 
com  and  empty  it  from  baskets  into  the  Tiber. — Liv. 

Second  Concord. 

§  223.  The  Substantive  and  Adjective. — An  Adjective  agrees 
with  its  Substantive  in  Gender,  Xumber,  and  Case  :  as, 

Jam  pauca  ^m\xo  jiigera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent. 
Ere  long  the  princely  piles  will  leave  few  acres  for  the  plough. — Hor. 

Nee  te  [silebo]  metuende  certa. 

Phoebe  sagittd. 
Nor  ivill  I  hold  my  peace  of  thee,  Phoebus ;  to  be  dreaded  for  thine 
unerring  shaft. — Hor. 

Obs.  The  rule  is  the  same  whethcv  the  Adjective  is  used  as  an  Attribute  or  a 
Predicate  :  as,  vir  bonus,  a  good  mail ;  or  vir  est  bonus,  the  man  is  good. 

§  224.  In  like  manner,  the  Perfect  Participle  used  in 
forming  the  Perfect  Tenses  of  the  Passive  Voice  agrees  iu 
Gender  and  Number  with  the  Subject  of  the  Verb  :  as, 

Omnium  assensu  comprobata  ordtio  est,  The  speech  was  approved  by 
the  assent  of  all. — Liv. 

Neglectum  Anxuri  praesidium  (est).  The  garrison  at  Anxur  was  not 
looked  after. — Liv. 

§  225.  When  an  Adjective  or  Participle  is  predicated  of 
two  or  more  Subjects  at  once,  it  is  put  in  the  Plural 
Number. 

(1.)  If  the  Subjects  are  persons,  though  of  different 
genders,  the  Adjective  is  Masculine :  as. 

Pater  mibi  et  mater  mortui  sunt,  My  father  and  mother  are  dead. 
— Ter. 

(2.)  If  the  Subjects  are  things  without  lifSj  and  of  difforeni 
genders,  the  Adjective  is  Neuter :  as, 

Sdeundae  res,  lionores,  imperia,  victoriae  fortuita  sunt,  Prosperiii. 
honours,  places  of  command,  victories  are  accidental. — Cic. 
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Labor  volupfasque  societate  quadam  inter  se  conjuncta  sunt.  Labour 
and  enjoyment  are  linked  together  by  a  hind  of  partnership.— IjIY. 

Obs.  1.  Even  if  the  things  are  of  the  same  Gender,  the  Neuter  is  often  used ; 
as, 

Ira  et  avcirttia  imperio  potejitiuru  erant,  Anger  and  avarice  were  too 
strong  to  he  controlled. — Liv. 

Obs.  2.  AVhen  an  Adjective  is  used  attributively  of  more  than  one  Substan- 
tive, it  usually  agrees  with  the  nearest,  and  is  left  to  be  understood  Tvith 
the  rest :  as,  omnes  agri  et  maria,  all  seas  and  lands  ;  or  the  Adjective 
is  repeated,  at,  agri  omnes  omniaque  maria. 

§  226.  Sometimes  the  AdjectiTe  or  Participle  of  tlie  Pre- 
dicate follows  the  sense  instead  of  the  grammatical  form  of 
the  Subject :  as, 

Duo  millia  Tjriorum  cricibus  affixi  sunt.  Two  thousand  Tyrians 
were  crucified. — Curt. 

Capita  conjurationis  virgis  caesi  ac  secfiri  perciissi  sunt.  The  heads 
of  the  conspiracy  were  scourged  and  beheaded. — Liv. 

Obs.  In  both  the  above  examples  the  Masculine  of  the  participle  is  used 
because  Persons  are  meant,  though  the  words  millia  and  capita  are 
Neuter. 

§  227.  Sometimes  a  predicative  Adjective,  instead  of 
agreeing  in  Gender  with  the  Subject,  is  put  in  the  Xeuter ; 
where  in  English  we  should  express  the  word  "'thing  ;"  as, 

Triste  lupus  stabulis,  Tlie  loolf  is  a  sorry  thing  in  cattle-stalls. — "Virg. 

Turpitudo  pejus  est  quam  dolor.  Disgrace  is  a  worse  thing  than  pain. 
— Cic. 

Third  Concord. 

§  228.  Tlie  Relative  and  its  Antecedent. — The  Eelative  agrees 
with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Person  :  as. 

Ego,  qui  te  confirmo,  ipse  me  non  possum,  I  who  am  encouraging 
you,  cannot  i encourage)  myself. — Cic. 

Nullum  unimal,  quod  sangulnem  Labet,  sine  corde  esse  potest,  No 
animal,  icliich  has  blood,  can  be  destitute  of  a  heart. — Cic. 

Obs.  The  Case  of  the  Relative- is  determined  by  its  relation  to  its  own  clause, 
which  is  thus  treated  as  a  separate  sentence  :  as, 

Arbores  seret  dlligens  agrlcola,  qudriim  adspiciet  baecam  ipse  nunquam. 
The  industriotis  husbandman  will  plant  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  he  will 
himself  never  set  eyes  on. — Cic. 

Note. — Here  the  Relative  qttarum  is  governed  by  the  Substantive 
baecam  in  the  Relative  sentence.     [Genitive  of  Possessor,  §  265.] 

§  229.  "When  the  Eelative  has  for  its  Predicate  a  Sub- 
stantive of  different  gender  from  the  Antecedent,  the 
Relative  usually  agrees  in  gender  with  the  Predicate  :  as, 

Caesar  Gomphos  pervenit,  qtiod  Tnot  qtti)  est  oppldum  Boeotiae, 
Caesar  came  to  Gomphi,  which  is  a  town  of  Boeotia. — Caes. 
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LSvis  est  animi,  justam  gloriara,  qui  (not  quae)  est  fructus  verae 
virtutis  honestissimus,  riipudiare.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  ivorthless  mind 
to  despise  just  glory,  which  is  the  most  honourable  fruit  of  true  virtue. — Cic. 

§  230.  When  the  Relative  has  for  its  Antecedent  a  whole 
proposition,  the  latter  is  treated  as  a  Neuter  Substantive, 
and  id  quod  is  generally  used  instead  of  quod  :  as, 

Timoleon,  id  quod  diff icilius  piitatur,  multo  sapientius  tulit  s6cundam, 
quam  adversam  fortunam,  Timoleon,  a  thing  which  is  thought  the  more 
difficult,  bore  prosperity  much  more  wisely  than  adversity. — Nep. 


Chapter  XXXV. — The  Nominative  Case. 

§  231.  The  Nominative  Case  is  used  to  denote  the  Sub- 
ject of  a  Sentence  :  as, 

Ego  reges  ejeci,  vos  tyrannos  introducitis,  I  expelled  Icings,  ye  are 
bringing  in  despots. — Auct.  ad  Her.     See  also  §  219. 

06s.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  Infinitive  Mood,  in  the  Obliqua  oratio,  the  Subject 
is  in  the  Accusative. 

§  232.  The  Nominative  is  also  used  to  denote  the  Predi- 
cate after  the  following  Verbs  : — 

(1.)  Verbs  which  signify  to  he  or  to  become:  as,  sum,  ex- 
isto,  fio,  evado  (to  issue,  turn  out)  nascor  {to  be  born),  etc. 

(2.)  Verbs  which  denote  a  state  or  7node  of  existence :  as, 
maneo  (to  remain),  duro  (to  endure),  etc. 

(3.)  Passive  Vei'bs  of  naming,  maMnq,  appointing :  as, 
nominor,  dicor,  appellor  [also  audio,  in  sense  of  to  be 
called]  ;  creor,  flo,  design oi",  instttuor,  etc. 

(4.)  Verbs  signifying  to  seem  or  be  thought :  as  videor, 
habeor,  existimor,  ducor,  etc. :  as, 

(1.)  Nemo  repente  fit  turpissimus,  No  one  becomes  utterly  base  all  at 
once. — Juv. 

Nemo  nascitur  dives.  No  one  is  bom  rich. —  Sen. 

(2.)  Mumtiones  integrae  manebant,  The  fortifications  remained 
entire. — Caes. 

(3. ;  Ni'ima  Poraptlius  rex  creatus  est,  Numa  I'ompilius  was  made 
king. — Eutr. 

Justttia  erga  deos  religio  dicitur,  Justice  towards  the  gods  is 
called  religion. — Cic. 

(4. ;  Satis  altltudo  muri  exstructa  vidcbatur,  2'he  height  of  the  wall 
seemed  sufficiently  raised. — Nep. 

In  rebus  angustis  animosus  et  fortis  appare.  In  trying  circum- 
stances, show  thyself  courageous  and  manly. — Hor. 
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Chapter  XXXVI. — The  Accusative  Case. 

1.  Accusative  of  the  Object. 

§  234.  The  Accusative  denotes  the  Direct  Object  of  an 
Action. 

Transitive  Verbs  of  all  kinds,  both  Active  and  Deponent, 
govern  the  Accusative  :  as, 

Deus  mundum  aedificdvit,  God  built  the  tcorld. — Cic. 

Gloria  virtutem  tanquam  umbra  sequitur.  Glory  follows  virtue  like  a 
shadow. — Cic. 

Nulla  ars  imifdri  sollertiam  naturae  potest,  No  art  can  imitate  the 
ingenuity  of  Nature. — Cic. 

Obs.  1.  Active  Transitive  Verbs  which  govern  the  Accusative  case  are  capable 
of  becoming  Passives,  the  object  of  the  Active  Verb  becoming  in  the  Passive 
the  Nominative  of  the  subject,  and  the  subject  of  the  Active  Verb  becoming 
in  the  Passive  the  Ablative  of  the  Instrument  or  Agent :  if  the  Agent  is  a 
living  being,  the  Preposition  a  or  ab  is  prefixed  :  as,  magister  puerum  laudat, 
The  master  praises  the  boy,  becomes  in  the  Passive,  puer  a  magistro  laudu- 
tur.  The  boy  is  praised  by  the  master. 

Obs.  2.  But  the  Verbs  which  govern  any  other  case  can  be  used  in  the  Passive 
only  impersonally :  as, 

Invidetur   praestanti    florentique    fortunae,    Eminent   and  flourishing 
fortune  is  envied. — Cic.     (Lit.,  Enry  is  felt  by  men /or  eminent  fortune.) 

Non  parcetur  labori,  Labour  shall  not  be  spared. — Cic.     (Lit.,  There 
shall  be  no  sparing  for  labour.) 

Obs.  3.  The  principal  apparent  exceptions  to  the  Government  of  an  Accusa- 
tive by  Transitive  Verbs  will  be  found  at  §  291. 

§  235.  Cognate  Accusative. — Intransitive  Verbs  are  some- 
times followed  by  an  Accusative  of  cognate  or  kindred 
sense  to  themselves  :  as, 

Hac  nocte  mirum  somnidvi  somnium,  'Fids  night  I  dreamt  a  strange 
dream. — Plaut. 

Verissimum  jv^jdrandum  jurdre.  To  swear  a  most  true  oath. — Cic. 

Obs.  This  construction  is  especially  used  when  an  Attributive  Adjective  is 
employed. 

§  236.  Other  intransitive  Verbs  often  govern  an  Accu- 
sative by  virtue  of  some  transitive  meaning  implied  in 
them.  This  is  often  the  case  with  those  verbs  which  de- 
note a  state  of  mind,  like  lugeo,  /  mourn,  lugeo  aliquid,  1 
mourn  on  account  of  something  ;  horreo,  /  shudder,  horreo  aliquid, 
2  shudder  at  something,  &c.  :  as, 

S5qu2,ni  Ariuvi.sti  crudelUdtem  horrehant.  The  Sequaui  shuddered  at 
(he  cruelty  of  Ariovistus. — Caes. 

Amore  dliquam  depErlre,  To  he  dying  of  love  for  some  one. — Plaut. 

ContrSmire  hastam.  To  tremble  at  Uie  lance. — Virg. 

SM.  L.  G.  G 
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§  2:!8.  All  Intrausitive  verbs  of  motion  compounded  with 
the  Prepositions  circom,  per,  praeter,  trans,  super,  and  subter, 
become  Transitives,  and  govern  an  Accusative  :  as, 

Timotheus  PelOponnemm  circumveliens  Lficunlam  pQpQlatus  est, 
Thnotkiius  sailing  round  Peloponnesus,  laid  tvaste  Laconia. — Nep. 

Hauuibal  Alpes  cuiu  exercltn  tramiit,  Ilannibal  crossed  the  Alps 
with,  ail  army. — Nep. 

§  239.  Many  Intransitive  verbs  of  motion  compounded 
with  the  Prepositions  ad  and  in,  and  some  verbs  compounded 
with  ante,  con,  ex,  and  prae,  become  Transitives,  and  govern 
All  Accusative :  ay, 

NTavt'S  Genuam  accessemiit,  The  shijjs  reached  Genoa. — Liv. 

Urbem  iuvadimt,  They  fall  upon  the  city. — Virg. 

Nemineni  couveni,  I  have  met  no  one. — Cic. 

Societdtem  colre.  To  form  a  partnership. — Cic. 

Modum  cxcedSre,  To  exceed  the  limit. — Cic. 

Quautum  Galli  virtute  cetcros  mortales  praestdrent.  How  much  the 
Gauls  surjHissed  tlie  rest  of  mankind  in  valour. — Liv. 

Nemo  eum  in  amicitia  antecessit,  7io  one  excelled  him  in  friendship.— 
Nep. 

§  241.  These  five  Impersonal  Verbs,  pudet,  it  shameth ; 
taedet,  it  weaneth  ;  poenitet,  it  repenteth  ;  piget,  it  grieveth ;  and 
miseret,  it  pitieth  (affects  with  pity)  ;  take  an  Accusative  of  the 
i^erson  idmn  tlie  feeling  affects.  The  object  of  the  feeling  is 
put  in  the  Genitive  (see  §  282)  :  as, 

Me  p'get  stnltitiae  meae,  I  am  vexed  at  my  folly. — Cic. 
Timothei  post  mortem  pdprdum  judieii  siii  poenltuit.  After  the  death 
of  Timotheus  the  people  repented  of  their  judgment. 

§  242.  In  like  manner  decet,  it  is  becoming,  and  dedecet,  it  is 
unheconu'iig,  take  an  Accusative  of  the  Person :  as, 

Oratorem  miuimedficet  irasci,  It  very  ill  becomes  a  speaker  to  lose  his 
temper. — Cic. 

Obs.  In  like  manner  the  Impersonals  jiivat,  it  delights;  latet,  fallit, 
fugit,  praeterit,  it  escapes  [notice] ;  oportet,  it  behoves,  take  an  Accu- 
sative of  the  Person. 

2.  Double  Accusative. 

§  243.  Verbs  of  teaching  and  concealing  take  a  double 
Accusative  after  them — one  of  the  thing  and  another  of 
the  person :  as,  doceo.  /  teach  (with  its  compounds) ;    celo, 

/  conceal,  hide  from  :  as, 

Quis  mOsieam   dOcuit  Epdmlnondam,    Who    taught    Epaminond<:is 

mufic  ? — Nep. 
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Non  celavi  te  aermonem  hSminum,  J  have  not  kept  from  you  the  men's 
discourse. — Cic. 

Olt.  Accusative  after  a  Passive  Verb.  When  a  Verb  of  teaching,  &c.  is 
turned  into  the  Passive  (see  §  234,  Obs.  I),  the  thing  taught  may  still 
remain  in  the  Accusative  :  as, 

L.  Jlareius  omnes  militiae  artes  edoctus  fu6rat,  Lucius  Marcius  had  been 
taught  all  (he  arts  of  war. — Liv. 

§  244.  Some  verbs  of  asking,  entreating,  and  demandiiui 
take  a  double  Accusative  after  them — one  of  the  thing  and 
another  of  the  person  :  as,  oro,  /  entreat,  rogo,  /  aak  or  entreat ; 
and  posco,  reposco,  flagito,  J  demand :  as, 

Legati  Verrem  simulacrum  CSr6ris  rgposcunt,  The  envoys  demand 
back  from  Verres  the  statue  of  Ceres. — Cic. 

Caesar  frumenium  Aeduos  flagitabat,  Caesar  kept  demanding  corn  of 
the  Aedui. — Caes. 

Obs.  When  a  verb  of  asking,  &c.  is  turned  into  the  Passive,  the  thing  may 
still  remain  in  the  Accusative  :  as, 

Primus  rogatus  est  sententiam,  He  was  first  ashed  for  his  opinion. — Sail. 

§  245.  Factitive  Accusative. — Verbs  signifying  to  name,  to 
make  or  appoint,  to  reckon  or  esteem,  and  the  like,  take  after 
them  a  double  Accusative — one  of  the  Object  and  the  other 
of  the  Predicate  to  that  object :  as, 

Komulus  urbem  ex  nomine  suo  Romam  {Fact.  Ace.)  vocavit, 
Romulus  called  the  city  Rome  from  his  own  name. — Eutr. 

Contempsit  Siculos,  non  diixit  (eos)  homines  (Fact.  Ace),  He  de- 
spised the  Sicilians ;  he  did  not  take  them  for  human  beings. — Cic. 

Ancum  Martium  regem  {Fact.  Ace.)  populus  creavit,  The  people 
made  Ancus  Martius  king. — Liv. 

Obs.  The  Factitive  Accusative  becomes  a  Predicative  Nominative  after  the 
Passive  of  the  above  verbs  :    see  §  232. 

§  246.  Transitive  Verbs  compounded  with  trans  and 
circum,  as  transjicio,  transdiico,  transporto,  to  carry  across, 
and  circumdtico,  to  lead  around,  take  after  them  a  double 
Accusative,  one  of  the  person,  and  the  other  of  the  thing 
crossed :  as, 

Agesilaus  Hellespontum  copias  trajecit,  Agesilaus  carried  his  troops 
across  the  Hellespont. — Nep. 

Pompeius  RosciUum  omnia  sua  praesldia  circumdnxit,  Pompeius  led 
Roscillus  round  all  his  eidrenchments. —  Csms. 

Obs,  In  the  Passive  one  of  the  two  Accusatives  remains :  as, 

Major  multltudo  GermanOrum  Uhenum  trunsducltur,  A  greater  muUitudi 
of  GermaHH  ii  carried  across  the  Rhine. — Caes. 
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3.  Accusative  of  Motion  towards. 

§  247.  Names  of  Towns  and  small  Islands  are  used 
in  the  Accusative  ■without  a  Preposition  after  Verbs  signi- 
fying Motiou.  towards.  For  examples,  see  §  259  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Construction  of  names  of  Towns. 

§  248.  Similarly  the  Accusative  is  used  after  many  Pre- 
positions signifying  motion  towards,  proximity,  or  relation  to : 
as,  ad,  in  for  into,  inter,  prope,  &c.     See  §§  135,  137. 

4.  Accusative  of  Time  or  Space. 

§  249.  Duration  of  Time  and  Extent  of  Space  are  put 
in  the  Accusative,  answering  to  the  questions — How  hag  ? 
How  far?  How  high  ?  How  deep?  How  broad?   How  thick?  as, 

Quaedain  bestiolae  unum  diem  vivunt,  Sovie  insects  live  but  one  day. 
-Cic. 

Pgricles  quadrdginta  annos  praefuit  Atbenis,  Pericles  governed  Athens 
for  forty  years. — Cic. 

Pedem  e  villa  adhuc  egressi  non  sumus,  As  yet  we  have  not  stirred 
one  foot  from  the  (country)  house. — Cic. 

Campus  Blarathon  ab  Athenis  circiter  millin  passiuun  d6cem  abest, 
Tlie  plain  {of)  Marathon  is  distant  from  Athetis  about  ten  thousand 
•jiaces. —  Nep. 

Millies  agg^rem  latum  pSdes  trecentos  triginta,  altum  pSdes  octoginta 
exstruxerunt.  The  soldiers  constructed  a  mound  330  feet  hroad  and  80 
feet  high. — Caes. 

(Witbout  tbe  Adj.  latus,  alius,  tbe  Genitive  would  bave  been  used  : 
see  §  274.) 

5.  Accusative  in  Exclamations. 

§  250.  The  Acoxisative  is  used  in  exclamations,  either 
with  or  without  an  Interjection  :  as, 

Me  caecum,  qui  baec  ante  non  vidGrim,  My  blindness  not  to  have  seen 
this  before  ! — Cic. 

0  vim  maximam  erroris,  0  the  enormous  power  of  error ! — Cic. 
Ebeu  ine  miserum,  0  hapleee  me ! 

Pro  deorum  atque  hSminum  fidem!  In  the  name  of  gods  and  men  ! 
—Cic. 

Eu  quatuor  dras,  Lo,  four  altars. — Virg. 

Obs.  1.  But  en  and  ecce  are  quite  as  frequently  found  with  th*  Nominative :  as, 
Ecce  tuae  litcrae  (sc.  sunt)  de  VarrOne,  There  is  your  letter  about  Varrol 
— Cic. 

Obs.  2.  Hei  and  vac  are  construed  with  the  Dative  :  sjp, 
Vae  victis.  Woe  to  the  eonqiiered. — Liv. 
Hei  mIsSro  mihi,  Woe  to  wretched  me. — Ter. 
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6.  Accusative  of  Closer  Definition. 

§  251.  The  Accusative  is  used,  especially  by  the  Poets, 
after  Verbs,  Participles,  and  Adjectives,  to  indicate  the 
part  of  the  Subject  specially  referred  to  :  as, 

Hannibal,  adversum  fSmur  graviter  ickis,  ceculit,  Hannihal  fell 
severely  wounded  in  the  fore  jiart  of  the  thigh. —  Liv. 

Eqiius  tremit  artus,  The  horse  trembles  in  its  limbs. — Virg. 

Feminae  nudae  hrdchia  et  lacertos,  Women  icith  both  the  lower  and 
upper  part  of  the  arm  bare. — Tac. 

Trajectus  perfes,  With  the  feet  pierced. — Virg.  ■- ■■' 

Ohs.  In  prose,  the  Ablative  is  more  generally  used  :  as, 
Pedrbus  acger,  Diseased  in  the  feet. — Cic. 
Capti  ociilis  talpae,  Moles  maimed  in  the  eyes  (i.e.  blind). — Virg.  "" — 

7.  Greek  Accusative. 

§  252.  Sometimes,  by  a  Greek  idiom,  a  Passive  Verb  is 
used  in  a  middle  bcnse,  and  made  to  govern  an  Accusative  : 
as,  induor,  amicior,  I  clothe,  jmt  on  myself;  exuor,  /  strip  off 
(from  inysef)  ;  cingor,  accingor,  /  gird  on  myself ;  and  the 
like :  as. 

Inutile  ferrum  cingttur,  He  girds  on  the  bootless  steel. — Virg. 
Androgei  gdleam  induitur,  He  puts  on  the  helmet  of  Androgens. — 

Virg. 

8.  Other  Uses  of  the  Accusative. 

§  253.  The  Neuters  of  some  Pronoiins  (id,  hoc,  illud,  idem, 
&c.),  and  of  Adjectives  implying  number  (unum,  multa, 
pauca,  &c.),  are  freqtiently  used  with  verbs  which  require  a 
different  construction  in  the  case  of  other  words :  as. 

Idem  gloriari.  To  make  the  same  boast. — Cic. 

Omnes  mulieres  eudem  student,  All  women  have  the  same  inclina- 
tions.— Ter. 

Id  operam  do,  I  strive  after  this. — Ter. 

Utrumque  laetor,  I  rejoice  at  both  things. — Cic. 

DlscipQlos  id  Unum  moneo,  I  remind  pupils  of  this  one  thing. — Cic. 

Saepe  non  audimus  ca,  quae  ab  natura,  muneraur.  We  often  do  not 
}j;ar  those  things,  which  ice  are  reminded  by  nature. — Cic. 

Obs.  1 .  This  Accusative  may  also  be  used  with  the  Passive,  as  in  the  last 

example. 
Obs.  2.  The  same  construction  is  used  even  ■without  verbs  :  as, 

Id  temporls.  At  that  time. — Cic. 

Homo  id  aetfitis,  A  man  of  that  age. — Cic. 
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§  254.  The  Accusative  is  used  adverbially  in  the  expres- 
sions magnam  (niaximam)  partem,  for  the  most  part ;  vicem,  on 
account  of;  secus,  sex  ;  cetera,  in  other  respects :  as, 

Suevi  maxtinam  partem  lacte  atque  pecore  vivuut,  I7te  Suevi  for  the 
most  part  live  on  milk  and  cattle.— Cic. 

Tuam  vtcem  saepe  doleo,  I  often  grieve  on  your  account. — Cic. 

Liberoram  cripitum  virile  secus  ad  dgcem  millia  capta,  Ten  thousand 
free  persons  of  the  male  sex  were  taken.—lA^. 

Vir  cetgra  egrSgius,  A  man  illustrious  in  other  respects. — Liv. 

§  255.  On  the  consti-uction  of  the  Accusative  Case  and 
Infinitive  Mood,  see  §  507. 


Appendix  ox  the  Coxstructiox  of  the  Names  of  Towns. 

§  256.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  place  together 
all  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  names  of  tovms 
and  small  islands,  in  answer  to  the  questions  Il'^re  ? 
Whither  ?    Whence  ? 


1.  Answer  to  the  Question  Where  ? 

§  257.  In  answer  to  the  question  TF/iere  ?  names  of  towns 
and  small  islands  are  put  in  the  Genitive,  if  the  Substantive 
be  of  the  First  or  Second  Declension  and  Singular ;  in 
all  other  cases  in  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition :  as, 

Bomae  Consflles,  Athenis  Arcliontes,  Carthaguie  Suffctes,  sive  jii- 
dices,  quotannis  creabuntur,  At  Borne  Consuls,  at  Athens  Archons,  at 
Carthage  Suffetes,  or  judges,  were  elected  annually. — Nep. 

Tihiire  E5mam  Xmo,  When  at  Tivoli  I  am  in  love  loith  Bome. — Hor. 
Tlu-his,  Argis,  Uliihris,  At  Tliehcs,  Argos  < Argi),  Ulubrae. — Hor. 
Dionysius  CSrintM  piiSros  docebai,  Dionysius  tatight  hoys  at  Corinth. 
—Cic. 

Obs.  It  is  probable,  however,  thai  these  cases  were  originally  Locatives,  a 
case  with  the  termination  i  in  the  Singular.  This  accounts  for  the  form 
ae  in  the  1st  Declension,  which  was  originally  at,  for  the  form  i  in  the 
2nd  Declension,  and  for  such  forms  as  Carfhdtiini,  I^acedaemoni,  ruri  in  the 
3rd  Declension,  which  frequently  occur  in  MSS.,  instead  of  the  Ablative,  in 
answer  to  the  question  llliere  ?  Hence  ruri  rather  than  rure,  in  the 
count nj.     See  §  258. 

§  25S.  After  the  same  manner  are  used  the  following 
Substantives  :  domi,  at  home ;  Mnii,  on  the  ground ;  riire,  more 
frequently  ruri,  in  the  country  ;  militiae,  belli,  in  the  field :  as, 

Vir  domi  non  solum  sed  etiam  Kouiae  clarns,  A  man  famous  not 
only  at  home  (in  his  own  count nj)  hut  also  at  Eomfi. — Liv. 
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Non  eSldem  ddmi  quae  mllttiae  fortuna  erat  plebi  Romanae,  Thi 
Roman  commons  had  not  tlie  same  good  fortune  at  home  as  in  the  field.— 
Liv. 

Vir  dSmi  hellic^e  fortissimus,  A  man  most  valiant  at  home  and  in  the 
field.— Yell. 

Forte  evenit  ut  ruri(orrure)  essemus,  It  so  happened  thatwetvere 
in  the  country. — Cic. 

Obs.  Domi  is  also  used  with  meae,  tiiae,  suae,  nostrae,  vestrae,  and  alienae; 
but  if  any  other  Adjective  or  a  Possessive  Substantive  is  used  with  it,  the 
preposition  in  is  more  common,  as  in  ilia  domo ;  in  domo  ptibltca  ;  in 
domo  Caesuris. 


2.  Answer  to  the  Question  Whither? 

§  259.  In  answer  to  the  question  Whither  ?  names  of 
towns  and  small  islands  are  put  in  the  Accusative  without 
a  preposition  :  as, 

Cilrius  primus  glgphantos  quatuor  Edmam  duxit,  Curius  f^rst  hrougM 
four  elephants  to  Rome. — Eutr. 

Pausaniam  cum  classe  communi  Ctjprum  atque  Hellespontum  mise- 
runt,  They  sent  Fausanias  with  the  combined  fleet  to  Cyprus  and  the 
Hellespont. — Nep. 

O'us.  1.  The  poets  use  the  same  construction  with  the  names  of  countries,  and 
Substantives  generally  :  as, 

Itaiiam  venit,  To  Italy  he  came. — Virg. 

Verba  refers  aures  non  pervenientia  nostra?,  Words  thou  repeatest  ichiek 
reach  not  to  our  ears. — Ov. 

§  260.  The  Accusatives  domum,  home;  and  rus,  to  the  coun- 
try, have  the  same  construction  as  Names  of  Towns :  as, 

SSmel  egressi,  nunquam  domum  revertere,  Having  once  gone  abroad, 
tliey  never  returned  home. — Cic. 

Ego  rus  ibo,  atque  ibi  manebo,  I  will  go  into  the  country  and  remain 
there. — Ter, 

3,  Answer  to  the  Question  Whence  P 

§261.  In  answer  to  the  question  Whence?  names  of 
to\vns  and  small  islands  are  put  in  the  Ablative  without 
a  preposition  :  as, 

Dionysius  Platonem  Athenis  arcessivit,  Dionysius  sent  for  Plato  froia 
Athens. — Nep. 

Demaratus,  Tarquinii  regis  pater,  Tarqulnios  Corintho  fugit,  Dema- 
ratus  the  father  of  King  Tarquinius  fled  from  Corinth  to  Tarquinii.— 
Cic. 
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Chaptek  XXXVIL— The  Genitive. 

§  262.  The  Genitive  Case  denotes  the  dependence  of  a 
Substantive  (or  Pronoun)  upon  another  word,  which  is 
generally  a  Substantive  or  Adjective,  but  sometimes  a  Verb. 

Obs.  The  Genitive  appears  originally  to  have  denoted  origin,  in  English 
from  or  of:  it  can,  however,  very  seldom  be  translated  hy  from,  a  meaning 
which  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative. 

A.  Genitive  after  Substantives. 

§  263.  General  Rule. — The  Genitive  is  used  to  denote  the 
dependence  of  any  one  Substantive  upon  another :  as, 

Bellum  Pyrrhi,  The  war  of  or  with  Pyrrhis. 
Simulatio  amicitiae.  The  pretence  of  friendship. 
Navis  auri,  A  ship  of,  i.e.  laden  ivith,  gold. 
i  But  a  ship  [jmade]  of  gold  would  be  navis  aurea  or  navis  ex  auro  facta.) 

§  264.  Hence  the  Genitive  depends  upon  causa,  gratia,  ergo, 
for  the  sake  (of),  which  are  Ablatives.  The  Genitive  usually 
stands  before  these  words  :  as, 

Villuptates  oraittuntur  iniijorum  vSluptatum  adipiscendurnm  causa. 
Pleasures  are  neglected  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  greater  pleasures.— Cic. 

D5l5res  suscipiuntur  nuljorum  dSlorum  effiigiendorum  gratia,  Suffer- 
ings are  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  greater  sufferings. — Cic. 

Si  quid  contra  alias  leges  hujus  legis  ergo  factum  est.  If  anything 
has  been  done  against  other  laics  for  the  sake  of  this  law. 

Ohs.  1.  Instead  of  the  Genitive  of  the  Personal  Pronoun,  the  Possessive  Pro- 
noun  is  used  with  causa  and  gratia :  as,  mea  causa,  for  my  sake  ;  tua  causa, 
for  thy  sake, 
Ohs.  2.  In  the  same  way  the  Genitive  depends  upon  the  indeclinable  instar> 
instead  of,  like :  as, 

Instar  montis  ?quus,  A  horse  like  a  mountain. — Virg. 
Plato  m'ihi  unus  instar  est  omnium,  Plato  alone  is,  in  my  opinion,  worth 
them  all  put  together. — Cic. 

1.  Possessive  Genitive,  or  Genitive  of  the  Possessor. 

§  265.  The  Genitive  denotes  the  Possessor,  or  the  person 
or  thing,  whereto  anything  belongs  : — 

Graves  Cyclopiim  offIcinac,,T7(e  heavy  forges  of  the  Cyclops. — Hor, 
In  umbrosis  Heltcdnis  oris,  In  the  shady  regions  of  Helicon. — Hor. 

§  266,  The  Possessive  Genitive  is  frequently  used  after 
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the  verb  stun,  when  in  English  the  word  propeiiy  (belonging 
to),  duty,  mark,  characteristic,  or  the  like,  is  expressed  : — 

Omnia  sunt  victoris.  All  things  are  {the  property)  of  the  conqueror 
(i.  e.  belong  to  the  conqueror;. — Liv. 

Milltuni  est  diici  parere,  It  is  (the  duty)  of  soldiers  to  obey  the  general. 

Niliil  est  tam  angasti  animi  quam  ainare  divitias,  Nothing  is  'the 
charactei-istic)  of  so  petty  a  mind  as  the  love  of  riches. — Cic. 

Cajusvis  hOmlnis  est  errare.  It  is  {the  part)  of  any  man  to  err. — Cic. 

Ois.  This  construction  is  not  admissible  in  the  case  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  : 
thus  we  must  say,  meum  est,  it  w  mine  or  my  duty  ;  tuum  est,  it  is  thine  or 
thy  duty  ;  not  mei,  tui  est. 

2.  Partitive  Genitive. 

§  269.  The  Genitive  is  used  after  Substantives,  to  denote 
the  whole  whereof  a  part  is  taken  :  as, 

Magna  vis  auri,  A  great  quantity  of  gold. — Cic. 
Modius  trlttci,  A  peck  of  wheat. — Cic. 

]\Iultaque  pars  mei  vitabit  Libitlnam,  And  an  ample  part  of  nw 
tkall  evade  the  tomb. — Hor. 

§  270.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  often  found  after  the 
Neuter  of  Adjectives  and  Adjective  Pronouns  used  sub- 
stantively. 

These  Adjectives  are : 

tantum,  quantum,  aliquantum, 
multum,  plus,  plurimum, 
niliil,*  minus,  minimum, 
dimidium,  paullum,  rSliquum. 

*  Nihil  is  however  always  a  Substantive. 

The  Pronouns  are : 

hoc,  idem,  illud,  id, 
quidquam,  aliquod,  and  quid. 

They  are  used  as  Substantives  only  in  the  Nominative  and 
Accusative,  and  must  not  depend  upon  Prepositions :  as, 

Pliis  vlrium.  More  of  strength. — Sen. 
Quidquam  ndvi.  Anything  new. — Cic. 
Niliil  liumunarum  rerum,  No  human  affairs. — Cic. 
Quantum  incrementi  Nilus  ca,pit,  tantum  spei  in  annum  est.  So  much 
rise  as  the  Nile  undergoes,  just  so  much  hope  is  there  for  the  harvest. — 
Sen. 

Obs.  But  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  cannot  be  used  as  Substantives 
in  the  Genitive  :  hence  we  have  SUquid  difficile,  something  difficult ;  allqu'.d 
diffTcUius,  something  more  difficult. 

g3 
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§  271.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  also  found  after  Adverbs 
o{  Quantity  *  Place,  or  2me,  used  Substantively:  as, 

Satis  eloqiientlae,  sapientiae  piirum,  Plenty  of  eloquence,  little  enough 
of  icisdom. — Sail. 

U^nam  gentium    |  ^j^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ,oar7^  ?-Cic. 

Ubi  terrarum  J 

Eo  miseridrum.  To  such  a  pitch  of  wretdiedness. — Sail. 

Postea  loci.  Afterwards. — Liv. 

Inde  loci.  Thereupon. — Lucr. 

*  These  Adverbs  are  : 

satis,        enough  I  '^^^Jl^^A  ahundanUy. 

parum,    too  little.  |  an  atim,  )  " 

§  272.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  also  found  after  Com- 
paratives and  Superlatives :  as, 

'^liiJQT  jiivenum,  (Tlwu)  elder  of  the  youths. — Hor. 
TslayLime  principum.  Greatest  of  princes'. — Hor. 
Graecorum  oratorum  praestantissimi,    The  most  eminent  of  Greek 
orators. — Cic. 

Ohs.  Instead  of  the  Genitive,  the  Prepositions  ex,  de,  and  in  certain  cases  in, 
inter,  are  used  :  as, 

Acerrimus  ex  omnthus  nostris  sensthus  est  sensus  vWendi,  The  keenest 
of  all  our  senses  is  the  sense  of  sight. —  Cic. 

Croesus  inter  reges  opulentisstmus,  Croesus,  wealthiest  among  kings. — Sen. 

§  273.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  also  found  after  Nume- 
rals, and  Pronouns  or  Adjectives  implying  a  number  :  as, 
Trimi  jiivcnum.  First  of  the  youths. — Virg. 
■^         Cwisfdum  alter,  one  of  the  two  consuls. — Liv. 


3.  Genitive  of  Quality. 

§  274.  AYhen  a  Substantive  of  quality,  quantity,  or  de- 
scription, has  an  Adjective  joined  with  it,  it  may  be  put  in 
the  Genitive  or  Ablative  (see  §  318)  :  as, 

[Yif)  priscae  ac  nimis  durae  sSveritatis,  A  man  of  antique  and  ex- 
cesiivehj  rigorous  severity. — Liv. 

Ager  c\nMviov  jiigerum,  A  farm  of  four  acres. — Liv. 
Vir  niaximi  corporis,  A  man  of  very  great  stature. — Nep. 

Oiis.  1.  The  Genitive  of  Qriality  denotes  a  more  inherent  and  abiding  quality 
,        than  the  Ablative. 

Obs.  2.  The  Genitive  and  Ablative  can  never  bo  used  without  an  Adiective  : 

thus,  a  man  of  talent  is  hOmo  ingi'nidsus  (not  homo  ing?nii)  ;  but  a  man 

of  great  iaient  is  liomo  magni  in^^nli. 


§277. 
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B.  Genitive  after  Adjectives. 

§  276.  Adjectives  signifying  capacity  ;  also  oi  desiring,  ex- 
perience, remembering,  participating ,  fullness,  and  iheir  opposites, 
govern  a  Genitive  of  the  Object :  as, 

ThSmistoclesperF^/ssrmos  helU  ?iai?aZis  Atheuieuses  fecit,  Themistoclti 
made  the  Athenians  the  most  sJiilful  in  naval  tear. — Nep. 

Oranes  immemorem  hSneflcii  oderunt,  All  hate  the  man  iciio  if 
unmindful  of  kindness. — Cic. 

Ira  impotens  sui  est.  Anger  is  incapable  of  governing  itself. — Sen. 
Homo  particeps  est  rStionis  et  cdgttationis,  Man  is  partaker  of  reason 
and  thought. — Cic. 

The  following  Adjectives  follow  the  above  rule  and 
govern  the  Genitive  : — 


covetous, 
greedy, 
eager, 
fond, 
disdainful, 
jealous. 

>  fearful. 

liberal, 
lavish, 
stingy. 

skilled. 

unskilled, 
conscious. 

lignorant. 

foreknoiving. 
knowing, 
not  knowing, 
foreseeing, 
not  foreseeing. 


1.  avarus, 
avldus, 
oiipidus, 
stildiosus, 
fastidiosus, 
invidus, 
timidus, 
pavidus, 
libgralis, 
prSfusus, 
parcus, 

2.  pSritus, 
impSritus, 
conscius, 
inscius, 
nescius, 
praescius, 
gnarus, 
ignarus, 
prudens, 
imprudens. 

Verbal  Adjectives  in  ax  follow  the  above  rule  :  as.  edax. 
devouring ;   capax,  holding. 

Obs.  Rudis  and  prudens  are  also  used  with  in  ami  tl;p  Ablative  :  as,  prudens 
in  jure  cTvIli,  skilful  in  cirtil  laiv. — Cic. 

§  277.  Many  Imperfect  Participles  become  Adjectives, 
and,  according  to  the  above  rule,  govein  the  Geiiitivev 
though  as  Participles  they  govern  the  Case  of  their  Verbs  : 
thus  patiens  {adj.)  Idborum  signifies  capallc  of  enduring  iiard- 
ships ;  patiens  (part.)  l&hores,  {actually)  enduring  then:  as, 

Epamlnondas  adeo  fuit  veritatis  diligens,  ut  no  j6co  quidem  menti- 
retur,  Epaminondas  was  so  careful  of  truth  that  he  would  not  tell  a  lit 
even  in  sport. — Nep. 

Alieni  appiitens,  sui  prSfusus,  Cove-fous  of  what  belonged  to  ethers, 
lavish  of  his  own. — Sail. 


rudis, 

unskilled. 

insolens. 

) 

insolitus, 

;  unaccustomed. 

insuetus, 

1 

compos. 

master  of.     ■ 

impos. 

not  master. 

potens. 

poicerfid. 

impotens, 

not  poicerful. 

3.  mSmor, 

mindful. 

imm^mor. 

unmindful. 

curiosus. 

careful. 

incuriosus. 

careless. 

4.  particeps. 

participating. 

consors, 

sharing. 

exsors, 
expers, 

>not  sharing. 

inops. 

weak. 

5.  plenus. 

fidl. 

Inanis, 

empty. 
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C.   Gexitiv^e  after  Verbs. 
1.  Genitive  after  to  Remember  or  to  Forget. 

§  278.  Yerts  signiiying  to  remember  or  to  forget  usually 
govern  the  Genitive  :  as, 

Animus  meminit  praetSrItdrum,  The  mind  remevihers  the  past. — Cic. 

Nee  unquam  obliviscar  illius  noctis.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  that 
(memorable)  night. —  Cic. 

2.  Genitive  after  to  Accuse,  Condemn,  and  Convict. 

§  279.  The  Genitive  is  used  after  Verbs  oi  accusing,  con- 
demning, and  acquitting,  to  denote  the  Charge  :  as, 

Accusatus  est  proditionis.  He  {Miltiades)  was  accused  of  treason. — 
Nep. 

Judex  absolvit  injuriarum  eum,  The  judge  acquitted  the  man  of 
icrong-doing. — Auct.  ad  Her. 

Ahsens  2:)rudUionis  damnatus  est,  He  {Tliemistocles)  teas  hrmight  in 
guilty  of  treason  in  his  absence. — Nep, 

Obs.  1.  Instead  of  the  Genitive  we  also  find  the  Ablative  with  de  :  as, 

Appius  de  peciiniis  rcpctundis  est  postiilatus,  Appius  was  impeached  for 
extortion. — Cic. 

This  is  the  only  admissible  construction  in  the  case  of  vis,  violence  :  as, 
de  vi  postulare,  damnare,  &c. 
Ohs.  2.  The  Genitive  is  also    used   with  the    Adjectives   signifying  guilty, 
innocent,  condemned :  as,  reus,  noxius,  innoxius,   insons,   mamfestus,  and 
the  like. 

§  280.  The  Genitive  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
punishment  to  which  a  person  is  condemned  :  as. 

Capitis  hominem  condcmnare,  To  condemn  a  man  to  death. — Cic. 
OetupU  damuari.  To  he  condemned  in  an  eight-fold  payment. — Cic 
Obs.  The  Ablative  is  also  used  :  as,  ciipite  damnrire. — Cic. 

3.  Genitive  of  Price  or  Valuation. 

§  281.  The  Genitive  is  also  used  with  Verbs  to  denote 
Price  or  Valuation  when  not  definitely  expressed,  but  in- 
dicated by  an  Adjective  of  quantity ;  as  tanti,  quanti,  pluris, 
miaoris:  as, 

Quanti  Chrysogonus  docet,  At  ichat  price  does  Chrysogonus  give 
Ifsi^ons  ? — Juv. 

Pluris,  minor  is,  vend6re.  To  sell  for  less  or  more.— Cic. 
Obs.  1.  But  a  definite  price  is  expressed  with  the  Ablative  :  see  §  31R  ;  and 
even  the  Ablatives  magno,  parco,  pliirimo,  minXmo,  &c.  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 
Obs.  2.  lu  the  same  manner  are  used  the  Genitives  flocci,  ptli,  natici,  assis, 
to  denote  that  a  thins  is  of  no  vclae  at  all :  especially  in  the  phrases  flocci, 
pYli  RicPre,  penderc,  &o.,  "not  to  care  a  straw  for." 
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4.  Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Feeling. 

§  282.  The  Personal  Verbs  misereor,  miseresco,  to  pity  :  and 
the  Impersonals  miseret,  miserescit,  miseretur,  it  causes  pity ; 
piget,  it  vexes ;  poenitet,  it  repenteth ;  pudet,  it  causes  shame ; 
taedet,  pertaesum  est,  it  causes  weariness,  govern  the  Genitive  of 
the  cause  of  the  emotion  :  as, 

O  virgo,  miserere  mei,  0  maiden,  have  pity  on  me! — Ov. 

Me  piget  stultUiae  mcae,  I  am  vexed  at  my  folly. — Cic. 

Nunquam  sztscepti  negCdii  Atticum  pertaesum  est,  Aiticus  never 
tired  of  a  business  he  had  taken  in  hand. — Nep. 

Obs.  1.  With  the  Impersonals  mentioned  above,  the  Subject  of  the  feeling  is 

put  in  the  Accusative  :  see  §  241. 
06*.  2.  Misgror,  and  commTseror  to  commiserate,  follow  the  regular  usage  of 

transitive  Verbs  and  govern  an  Accusative. 


5.  Genitive  with  Interest  and  Refert. 

§  283.  The  Genitive  is  used  with  the  Impersonal  Verbs 
interest  and  refert,  it  is  of  advantage,  importance  [rarely  with 
the  latter],  to  denote  the  Person  to  whom  a  thing  is  of 
importance  or  benefit :  as, 

Quid  Milunis  interCrat  interfici  Clodium,  What  advantage  loas  it  to 
Milo  that  Clodius  should  be  slain? — Cic. 

Refert  compSsUidnis,  It  is  of  importance  for  the  right  arrangement  of 
words. — Quint. 

Obs.   1.    This  construction  is  not   admissible   in   the  case   of  the   Personal 

Pronouns,  the  Adjective  forms  meii,  tua,  sua,  nostra,  vestra,  being  used 

instead  :  as, 

Quid  ttiil  id  refert,  WJiat  matters  that  to  you  ? — Ter. 
Vestra  interest  commilitones,  It  is  your  concern,  fellow-soldiers. — Tac. 
Note. — Refert  probably  =  rei  fert,  it  contributes  to  the  interest ;  and  -with 

interest,  rei  may  be  understood  :  in  that  case  the  forms  mea,  tiiii,  &c.  may 

perhaps  be  regarded  as  datives  agreeing  with  rei. 
Obs.  2.  Refert  is  generally  used  absolutely,   very  rarely  with  the  Genitive, 

but  less  rarely  with  mea,  tud,  &c. 
Obs.  3.    The   subject  of  interest  (and  refert)   is  never  a  Substantive,  but  is 

usually  expressed  by  an  Infinitive  word  or  clause. 

D.   Exceptional  Uses  of  the  Genitive. 
§  284.  The  Genitive  is   occasionally   used   after  Verbs 
and  Adjectives  of  Separation  or  Removal ;  whether  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  idiom,  or  by  virtue  of  the  original  meaning 
of  the  Case  (see  §  262,  Ohs.)  :  as, 

Pesine  moUium  tandem  quereldrum,  Cease  at  length  from  unmanly 
repinings. — Hor. 

Sulutus  optrum,  Beleased  from  toil. — Hor 
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Chapter  XXXVIII.— The  Dative. 

§  287.  The  Dative  may  usually  be  translated  by  the 
Prepositions  to  or  for,  in  English.  It  denotes  the  Remoter 
Object,  as  distinguished  from  the  Immediate  Object ;  the 
latter  being  put  in  the  Accusative  (see  §  2^4)  :  as, 

Aesopo  quidam  lapidem  impegSrat,  Aperson  had  cast  a  elone  at  Aesop. — 
Phaedr. 

Ohs.  Here  the  immediate  object  of  the  action  is  the  stone  (lapidem)  -which  is 
cast ;  while  the  Dative  Aesopo  denotes  the  remoter  object,  or  the  person  to 
whom  the  action  has  reference. 

A.  Dative  after  Verbs. 

1.   Dative  of  Advantage  or  Disadvantage. 

(^Ddtlvus  Comm6di  or  Iricommodi.) 

§  288.  The  Dative  may  be  used  after  any  kind  of  Verb 

soever,  to  signify /or, /or  the  good  of :  as, 

Domus  ddminis  aedificatur,  non  murihus,  A  house  is  built  for  its 
owners,  not  for  the  mice. — Cic. 

Non  scholae  sed  v'ltae  discimus,  We  learn  not  for  the  school,  but  for 
life.— Sen. 

Non  solum  nobis  divites  esse  v6liimu»,  We  wish  not  to  be  rich  for  our- 
selves only. — Cic. 

Obs.  1.  When  for  signifies  in  defence  of,  in  behalf  of ,  pro  must  be  nsed  :  as, 
mori  pro  patria,  to  die  for  one's  country  ;  dlcere  pro  iillquo,  to  speak  for 
any  one  (i.  e.  in  behalf  of  any  one). 

Obs.  2.  The  Dativus  Commodi  is  also  used  after  Adjectives  :  see  §  298. 

§  289.  Hence  some  Intransitive  verbs,  which  usually  do 
not  govern  any  case,  are  constructed  with  a  Dative  to  ex- 
press that  the  action  is  done  with  reference  to  something 
or  somebody.  Thus  vaco,  to  be  free,  signifies  vnth.  the 
Dative  to  have  leisure  for  a  thing,  to  devote  oneself  to  it  ;  nubo, 
to  cover  or  veU,  signifies  with  the  Dative,  in  leferonce  to  a 
woman,  to  cover  herself  or  put  on  the  veil  for  a  man,  hence  to 
marry  ;  snpplico,  to  be  a  suppliant,  signifies  with  the  Dative  to 
stipplicate,  to  implore  a  person  :  as, 

PhXlffsSphiae  semper  vaco,  I  always  find  leisure  to  study  philosophy. 
— €ic. 

V6nus  nupsit  Vulcdno,  Venus  married  Vidcaji.—Cic. 

Caesari  pro  te  llbentissirae  suppllcabo,  I  will  most  willingly  suppli' 
eate  Caesar  for  you. — Cic. 

Obs.  Of  course  niibo  is  used  only  of  a  woman  marryinj?. 
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2.  Dativus  Ethicus. 

§  290.  Sometimes  the  Dative  (especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Personal  Pronouns  niihi,  tibi,  sibi,  7iobis,  vobis)  is  used 
to  signify  that  the  matter  spoken  of  is  regarded  with 
interest  (?]0ot)  by  some  person  :  as, 

Quid  mihi  Celsus  a,git,  Hnio  does  my  friend  Cehus  ? — Hor. 

Hie  Marius  vSniet  ttbi  origine  parva,  Here  shall  come  your  Marius. 
of  stock  obscure.^Sil. 

Obs.  The  Dativus  Ethicus  is  a  more  delicate  shade  of  the  Dativus  Conimodi. 

3.  Dative   after  various  Verbs. 

§  291.  The  following  verbs,  apparently  transitive,  govern 
a  Dative,  which  in  many  cases  is  the  Dativus  Commodi  oi 
Incommodi : 

1 .  To  assist ;  subvenio,  succurro,  auxilior. 

2.  To  resist,  oppose :  resisto,  adversor,  obnitor,  renltor, 
repugno,  obsum,  &c. 

3.  To  favour,  study  (he  devoted  to)  :  :^veo,  indulgeo,  stMeo. 

4.  To  enmj,  he  jealous  of :  invideo,  aemulor  (see  Obs.  4). 

5.  To  please  :  placeo,  arrideo. 

6.  To  serve,  obey,  bemjit :  jDareo,  obedio,  obtempero,  servio, 
prosum. 

7.  To  trust  or  distrust :  credo,  fido,  confide,  diffido. 

8.  To  spare,  refrain  from  :  parco,  tempero. 

9.  To  advise,  persuade  :  suadeo,  persuadeo, 

10.  To  flatter  :  adulor,  assentor,  blandior. 

11.  To  cure  :  medeor,  medicor. 

12.  To  pardon  :  ignosco. 

13.  To  congratulate  :  gratulor. 

14.  To  revile  :  maledico,  obtrecto,  convicior. 

15.  To  be  angry  :  irascor,  succenseo. 

16.  To  protect :  patrocinor. 

17.  To  command :  impero,  imperito,  praecipio,  and  sorufc« 
times  dominor,  moderor,  tempero. 

With  some  others. 

HSmines  Mmtnibus  plurimum  et  promnt  et  obsunt.  Men  very  greatly 
benefit  and  harm  their  felloiv-men. — Cic. 

Liber  is  est  existimamlus,  qui  nulli  turpUHdini  servit,  Tliat  man 
•should  he  deemed  a  freeman  who  is  in  bondage  to  no  disgracefid  passion.— 
Cic. 
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Non  licet  sui  commSdi  causa,  ndcere  alteri.  It  is  lorong  to  injure 

another  for  one's  own  advmitage. —Cic. 

Demosthenes  ejus  ipsius  artis,  cui  stSdebat,  prlmam  litSram  non 
potiSrat  dicere,  Demosthenes  cmddnot  'pronounce  the  first  letter  of  the  very 
art  ivhich  he  icas  studying. — Cic. 

Antioclms  se  nee  impensae,  nee  lahort,  nee  per'tculo  parsunim  polllce- 
batur,  Antiochus  promised  to  spare  neither  expense,  labour,  nor  peril. — 
Liv. 

Slgdici  toto  corpora  curando,  minimae  Ctiam  parti  mSdentur, 
Physicians,  hy  treating  the  ichole  of  the  body,  cure  also  the  smallest  part 
of  it.— Cic. 

Probus  invtdet  nemini.  The  good  man  envies  no  one. — Cic. 

Epicurus  Phaedoni  turpissime  maUdixit,  Epicurus  maligned  Phaedo 
very  grossly. — Cic 

Quis  Isocrati  est  adversatus  impensius  (quam  Aristotfiles),  Who  op- 
posed Isocrates  more  strongly  than  Aristotle? 

Its  aemulamur  qui  ea  habeant  quae  nos  habere  ciipiamus.  We  are 
jealous  of  those  who  have  what  ice  loant. — Cic. 

Oinulbus  gentibus  ac  ndtiontbus  imperare.  To  rule  over  all  peoples  and 
nations.— 'Cic- 

ModSrari  ammo  et  ordtioni  cum  sis  Iratus,  To  govern  temper  and 
tongue  when  you  are  angry.  — G'lC. 

Obs.  1 .  The  Passives  of  these  verbs  can  be  used  only  impersonally  :  as,  mThi 

invldetur,  lam  envied.     See  §  234,  Obs.  2. 
Obs.  2.  Jiivo  and  adjflvo,  I  assist,  always  govern  the  Accusative  :  as, 

Multum  potes  nos  Spud  Tlancum  jQvure,  You  are  able  greatly  to  help 
me  with  Plancus. — Cic. 
Obs.o.  Medeor,  mgdlcor,  I  heal ;  and  Sdulor,  7 /of  <er,  have  sometimes  the 

Accusative  and  sometimes  the  Dative. 
Obs.  4.    Aemiilor,  in  sense  of  to  rival,  emulate,  is  always  followed  by  an 
Accusative  : 

Me  AgumemiiSnem  aemiilari    pfltas,   Tou  fancy  I  am  emulating  Aga- 
memrioti. — Nep. 
Obs.  5.  Jiibeo,  rego,  and  giiberno  are  always  followed  by  the  Accusative  :  as, 
O  diva  grutum  quae  regis  Antium,  0  goddess  uho  rulcst  thy  favourite 
Antium  ! — Hor. 

Sperare  nos  amlcijiibent.  Our  friends  bid  us  hope. — Cic. 

Obs.  6.    Some  verbs  have  different  meanings,  according  as  they  govern  the 
Accusative  or  Dative  :  as, 

Haec  nobis  conveniunt,  These  things  agree  with  its. 
Convemrc  aliquem.  To  have  an  interview  with  any  one. 
Jietuo,  ttmeo  te,  I  fear  you. 

tibi,  /  am  apprehensive  for  you. 

Consiilo  te,  /  consult  you. 

tibi,  I  consult  for  your  interests. 

ProspTcio,  and  provWeo  te,  /  see  you  at  a  distance. 

tibi,  I  consult  for  your  interests. 

CSiveo  te  or  a  te,  I  am  on  my  guard  against  you. 

ttbi,  I  am  concerned  for  your  safety. 

TempCro,  modfror  aliquid,  to  regulate,  arrange. 

mihi,  irac,  &c.,  to  set  bounds  to,  to  check,  resttai-n. 
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4.  Dative  after  Verbs  compounded  with  Prepositions. 

§  292.   Verbs  compounded  with  the  Prepositions 

ad,  ante,  con,  in  and  inter 

ob,  post,  prae,  sub  and  super 
govern  the  Dative,  when  the  Preposition  retains  its  original 
force  in  reference    to  an    object.     Transitive  verbs  -have 
also  an  Accusative  case  in  addition:  as, 

Tu  mihi  terram  tn-jice.  Fling  thou  earth  on  me  {my  corpse). — Virg, 
Delphlnes  altis  in-cursant  rdmis,  Tlie  dolphins  course  against  the  high 
branches. — Ov. 

Jn-cilbuit  toro.  She  leaned  upon  her  couch. — Virg. 
Quum  prupCmodo  mUris  ac-cessisset,  When  he  had  almost  got  up  to 
the  walls. — Liv. 

Caesari  vgnienti  oc-currit.  He  hastens  to  meet  Caesar  on  his  way. — 
Caes. 

Quum  virtute  omnibus  prae-starent,  Whereas  they  {the  Helvetii)  sijirr- 
passed  all  in  valour. — Caes. 

Natiira  homlnis  pScudibus  anf^-cedit,  The  nature  of  man  excels  brute 
beasts. — Cic. 

Obs.  Some  compound  verbs,  especially  aspergo,  inspergo,  circumdo,  hare  two 
constructions,  namely,  either  an  Accusative  of  the  thing  and  a  Dative  of  the 
person,  or  an  Accusative  of  the  person  and  an  Ablative  of  the  thing  :  as, 
Circumdiire  brachia  coUo,  To  put  the  arms  about  any  one's  neck. — Ov. 
Oppidum  vallo  et  fossa  circumdiire.  To  surround  a  toton  with  a  rampart 
and  moat. — Cic. 

5.  Dative  after  Passive  Verbs. 

§  293.  The  Dative  is  often  used  with  the  Perfect  Tenses 
Passive  to  denote  the  Agent,  instead  of  a  or  ah  and  the 
Ablative :  as, 

Mihi  consilium  captum  jam  diu  est,  My  plan  has  been  already  long 
formed. — Cic. 

Cui  non  sunt  audltae  Demosthgnis  vigiliae.  Who  is  there  to  whom 
the  night-watchings  of  Demosthenes  are  a  thing  unheard  ? — Cic. 

Obs.  The  Dative  is  by  the  Poets  used  with  all  tenses  of  the  Passive  Vei'b  ;  as, 
Barbarus  hTc  i?go  sum  quia  non  intellTgor  ulli.  Here  I  am  a  barbarian, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  understood  by  none. — Ov. 

N6que  cernttur  ulli.  Nor  is  she  seen  by  any  [visible  to  any). — Virg. 

§  294.  The  Dative  is  regularly  used  after  the  Gerundive 
Participle  with  the  Verb  esse,  to  denote  the  Agent :  as, 

Quod  ferendum  est  molliter  sapienti.  Which  the  wise  man  must  bear 
gently.  —  Cic. 

Semper  ita  vivamus,  ut  rationem  reddendam  (esse)  nobis  arbitremuij 
Let  us  always  so  live  as  to  believe  that  we  must  render  up  an  account. — 
Cic. 
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6.  Dative  after  Impersonal  Verbs. 

§  295.  The  Impersonal  Verbs  licet,  it  is  lawful;  libet,  it 
pleases ;  expedit,  it  is  expedient,  govern  the  Dative  :  as, 

Licet  nemini  duc2re  exercitura  contra  patriam,  It  is  not  lawful  for 
any  man  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country. — Cic. 

Ei  Itbebit,  quod  non  licet  (ei),  It  will  please  him  to  do  thai  which  is 
unlawful  for  him. — Cic. 

Obs.  After  itcet,  &c.,  ■we  often  find  a  second  Dative  following  the  Infinitive 
Mood  esse ;  as, 

Lteuit  esse  ThemistJJcli  otiOso,  It  was  allowed  Themistocles  to  be  inactive. 
—Cic. 

Illis  tJmidis  et  ignavis  Ifcet  esse,  It  is  for  them  to  be  timid  and  cowardly, 
— LiT. 

7.  Dative  with  the  Verb  Sum. 

§  296.  The  Verb  sum  with  the  Dative  is  used  as  equi- 
valent to  habeo :  as, 

Mthi  est  injusta  noverca,  I  have  an  unjust  stepmother. — Virg. 
Troja  huic  loco  nomen  est,  This  place  has  the  name  Troy. — Liv. 

06*.  When,  as  in  the  last  example,  a  name  is  specified  after  the  verb  esse 
or  any  similar  Verb,  it  is  usually  attracted  into  the  Dative  also  :  as, 

ScTpio,  cui  Afrlcano  cognomen  ex  virtute  fuit,  Scipio,  whc  had  the  sur- 
name of  Africanus  on  account  of  his  valour. — Sail. 

In  campis,  quTbus  nomen  f  rat  Raudiis,  decertilvere,  They  fought  in  the 
plains  which  have  the  name  [are  called)  Raudii. — Veil. 

8.    Double  Dative. 

§  297.  A  Dative  of  the  Person  (Dativus  Commodi, 
§  288)  and  a  Dative  of  Purpose  or  Result  are  used  with 
Verbs  signifying  to  he  or  become ;  to  give,  send  or  come ;  to 
impute  or  reckon,  4"c.  ;    as, 

Flumen  Sliis  verborum  cnrdi  est,  A  flood  of  words  is  the  gratification 
of  others. — Cic. 

Ampla  domus  saepe  fit  dSmino  dedScori,  A  spacious  house  often  turns 
to  the  disgrace  of  its  oicner. — Cic. 

Pausanias  rex  Lacedaemoniorum  venit  Atttcis  auxilio,  Pausanias, 
king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  came  to  the  help  of  the  Athenians. — Nep. 

Nee  timuit  sihi  ne  vltio  quis  vertffret.  Nor  was  afraid  that  some  one 
might  impute  it  to  him  as  a  fault. — Hor. 

Cui  b5no  fuit.  For  whose  advantage  was  it  ? — Cic. 
Obs.  The  Dative  of  result  is  also  used  -without  a  Dative  of  the  Person  :  as, 
Nee  earn  rem  hfibuit  reltgiOni,   Nor  did  he  deem  that  circumstance  a 
religious  objection. — Cic. 

Magna  odio  esse  apud  &lKquem,  To  be  an  object  of  intense  hatred  trith 
anijbody. — Cic. 
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B,  Dative  after  Adverbs  and  Adjectives. 

§  298.  The  Dative  (in  many  cases  a  Dativns  Commodi, 
§  288)  is  used  after  the  following  classes  of  Adjectives  : — 

1.  Of  Utility  :  utilis,  commodus,  friictuosTis,  &c. 

2.  Of  UnprofitaUeness  or  injury  :  infitilis,  noxius. 

3.  Of  Fitness  :  aptus,  accommodattis.  idonens,  conveniens, 
proprius,  &c. 

4.  Of  Unfitness  :  incommodus,  inconveniens. 

5.  Of  Acceptdbleness :  gratus,  jucundus.  earns. 

6.  Of  Displeasure  :  ingratus,  injucnndiis. 

7.  Of  Friendliness  :  benignus,  amicus,  benevolns,  f  idelis, 
fidus. 

8.  Of  Hostility :  inimicns,  pemiciosus,  malevolus,  malig- 
nus,  molestus,  iratus,  infestus. 

9.  Of  Similarity  and  dissimilarity  :  similis,  dissimilis. 

10.  Of  Equality  and  inequality  :  aequalis,  inaequalis. 

11.  Of  Proximity  :  finitimus,  vicinus,  propinquus. 

Komulus  muUttudtni  grdfior  fuit  quam  Patribus,  Eomulus  teas  more 
acceptable  to  the  multitude  than  to  the  Fathers. — Liv. 

Deiotarus  f  idelis  erat  Popiilo  Romano,  Deiotarus  was  faithful  to  the 
Roman  people. — Cic. 

Patriae  solum  omnibus  cdrum  est,  Tlie  soil  of  our  country  is  dear  to 
aU. — Cic. 

Siculi  Verri  inimiei  infestique  sunt,  The  Sicilians  are  unfriendlij  to, 
and  exasperated  against  Verres. — Cic. 

Homo  alienissunus  milii,  A  man  most  unfriendly  to  me. — Cic. 

Ingratam  Veneri  pone  stiperbiam,  Lay  aside  your  arrogance,  dis- 
pleasing to  Venus. — Hor. 

Numquid  Iratiis  es  mihi  propter  has  res,  You  are  not  angry  mth  me 
for  these  things,  are  you? — PI. 

Idque  eo  f^cilius  credebatur  quia  simile  vera  videbatur.  And  the 
thing  loas  the  more  readily  believed,  because  it  seemed  lihe  tmth.— Cic. 

Paupertatem  dlvttiis  etiam  inter  homines  esse  aequalem  volumus. 
We  would  have  poverty  on  a  level  loith  riches  even  among  men. — Cic. 

Obs.  1.  Some  of  these  Adjectives  are  used  as  Substantives,  amicus,  intmiciu, 
ftnitimtis,  vicinus,  propinquus,  &c.,  and  are  then  constructed  with  the 
Genitive. 

Ohs.  2.  Stniilis  and  dissimilis  are  quite  as  often  found  with  the  Genitive  :  as 
Decern  stoitles  I^estoris,  Ten  men  the  like  of  Nestor. — Cic. 
Impii  elves,  tui  disslmiiltml.  Impious  citizens  most  unlike  yourself. — Gift 

Obs.  3.  An  Adjective  denoting  fitness  or  utility  may  take,  in  addition  to  th 
Dative  as  above,  an  Accusative  of  the  purpose  with  ad :  as, 

Mulias  ad  res  perutTles   [nobis]  Xenijphontis  libri  sunt.  The  works  Oj 
Xenopk(m  are  very  useful  [to  -is)  for  many  purposes. — Cic. 
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Chapter  XXXIX. — The  Ablative. 

§  302.  The  Ablative  has  two  leading  significations :  it 
denotes, 

(A.)  Separation  from. 

(B.)  Various  Conditions  of  an  action  :  as,  manner,  cause, 
instrument,  time,  place,  attendant  circumstances. 

It  is  usually  expressed  in  English  by  the  help  of  the 
Prepositions /?-om,  hy,  with,  in:  as, 

Trojae  venit  ab  oris,  He  came  from  the  coasts  of  Troy. — Virg. 
Fato  prSfiigus,  An  exile  hy  destiny. — Virg. 

Carthago,  studiis  asperrima  belli,  Carthage,  most  fierce  in  the  purmits 
of  war. — Virg. 

1.  Ablative  of  Separation. 

§  303.  From  a  Place  or  Person  is  put  in  the  Ablative 
both  with  and  without  a  Preposition. 

§  304.  Names  of  Towns  and  small  Islands  are  put  in  the 
Ablative  without  a  Preposition,  to  denote  Motion  from.  See 
§  261. 

§  305.  All  Prepositions  denoting  Motion  or  Absence  from, 
as  a  or  ab,  de,  ex,  sine,  etc.,  are  construed  with  the  Abla- 
tive.    See  §§  136,  137. 

§  306.  The  Ablative  of  Separation  is  found  with  Verbs 
signifying  to  separate,  remove,  deliver  from ;  but  more  fre- 
quently, especially  in  Prose  writers,  with  a  Preposition : 
as, 

(a.)  VGrecundum  Bacchum  sanguineis  prShtbete  rixis,  Save  ye  honest 
Bacchus  from  blood-stained  frays ! — Hor. 

Nodosa  corpus  prdhibere  chiragrd.  To  save  the  body  from  the  knotty 
gout. — Hor. 

LibSrare  aliquem  culpa,  To  free  a  man  from  blam^. — Cic. 

VercingfitOrix  oppugndtione  destitit,  Vercingetorix  abandoned  the  siege. 
— Caes. 

(b.)  Ab  oppidis  vim  liostium  iiroliibent.  They  loard  off  the  violent 
(tuacks  of  the  enemy  from  their  walls. — Caes. 

Viri  buni  lapidibus  a  fdro  pellebantur,  Good  citizens  voere  being  pelted 
from  the  forum  with  stones. — Cic. 

Eum  ab  omni  erratione  liberavit.  He  freed  it  (the  world)  from  all 
possibility  of  going  astray. — Cic.  fBut  llbero  is  quite  as  frequent  with 
the  abl.  alone.) 
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§  307.  The  Ablative  is  used  after  Adjectives  denoting 
freedom  or  exemption  from  :  as, 

Eobustus  animus  omul  est  llher  curd,  The  strong  mind  is  free  from 
all  anxiety.—  Cic. 

Fdmd  atque  fortHnis  expertes,  Destitute  of  character  as  well  as 
fortune. — Sail. 

§  308.  OPUS  est,  there  is  med,  like  verbs  of  want,  governs 
the  Ablative :  as, 

Auctdritdte  nohis  opus  esi.  We  have  need  of  authority. — Cic. 
Ojjus  est  mature /ac<o,  There  is  need  of  prompt  execution. — Sail. 

2.  Ablative  of  Origin. 

§  309.  The  Ablative  of  Origin  arises  out  of  the  Ablative 
of  separation. 

§  310.  The  Ablative  of  Origin  is  found  especially  after 
the  Participles  natus,  horn  from  ;  ortus,  oriundns,  ■:j)rang  from  ; 
genitus,  begotten  of:  also  in  the  Poets  with  satus,  editus,  cre&tus, 
cretus,  sprung  from  or  begotten  of:  as, 

J8ve  natus  et  Maid,  Bom  of  Jove  aiul  Mala. — Cic. 

Orte  Sdturno,   0  thou  offspring  of  Saturn  ! — Hor. 

Quo  sanguine  cretus,  From  ivhat  blood  (family)  sprung. — Virg. 

Alhd  oriundum  Silcerdotium,  A  priesthood  that  had  its  origin  in  Alba. 

—  Liv. 

Obs.    But    oriundus   and  likewise  orttts   when  it    refers    to    more    remote 
origin,  are  more  frequently  used  with  a  Preposition  :  as, 

Hippocrates  et  Epicydes,  nati  Carthaglne,  scd  oriiindi  ah  Syracusis, 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  natives  of  .Carthage,  but  having  their  origin 
from  Syracuse. — Liv. 

Belgae  orti  sunt  o  Germanis,  The  Belgians  are  descended  from  tht 
Germans. — Caes. 

3.  Ablative  of  Cause,  Manner,  Instruinent. 

§  311.  The  Ablative  is  used  after  Verbs,  Participles,  and 
Adjectives,  to  denote  the  Cause,  Manner,  Means,  or  Instrument 
of  an  Action  or  state  of  being  :  as, 

Sol  cuncta  sua  luce  illastrat  et  complet,  27*6  sun  illumines  and  filU 
all  things  with  its  light. — Cic. 

Helvetii  reliquos  Gallos  virtute  praecedunt,  Tlie  Helvetii  surpiass  the 
rest  of  the  Gauls  in  valour. — Caes. 

(Britannia  tquiidtu  atque  essedis  ad  fliunen  progressi  (sunt),  IVie 
Britons  advanced  to  the  river  ■tioith  cavalry  and  war-chariots. — Caes. 

Ep5miiK)ndas  princeps  meo  judicio  Graeeiae,  Epaminondas,  in  m^ 
ixtdgnient,  the  foremost  man  of  Greece. — Cic. 
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Eunius  fuit  major  iidtu  quam  Plautus  et  Naevius,  Enniut  teas  earlier 
in  his  period  of  birth  than  Plautus  and  Naevius. — Cic. 

Cornlbus  tauri,  apri  dentibus,  morsu  leones,  se  tutantur.  Bulls  tvith 
{their)  horns,  boars  with  {their)  tusks,  lions  by  biting,  defend  themselves. — 
Cic. 

Obs.  Hence  the  Ablative  is  used  after  a  Passive  Verb  ■without  a  preposi- 
tion to  denote  the  thhiff  by  'which  a  purpose  is  efifeoted ;  but  if  the  agent  is 
a  person,  the  preposition  a  or  ab  is  required  -with  the  Ablative  :  see 
§  234,  Obs.  1.  By  the  poets,  however,  the  Ablative  is  sometimes  used 
alone  :  as, 

Scrlberis  Vario,  Thou  shalt  be  tcritteii  of  by  Varius. — Hor. 

§  312.  1.  If  the  manner  in  which  anything  is  done,  be 
expressed  by  a  Substantive  and  an  Adjective,  the  Ablative 
is  generally  used  without  cum : 

2.  But  if  the  manner  is  expressed  by  a  Substantive 
alone,  cum  must  be  used  :  as, 

lliltiades  res  Chersonesi  summd  aequitate  constituit,  Miltiatlet 
arranged  the  affairs  of  the  Chersonesus  ivith  the  greatest  fairness. — Nep. 

Athenienses  cum  silentio  auditi  sunt.  The  Athenians  were  heard 
with  silent  attention. — Liv. 

Obs.  1.  The  Substantives  signifying  manner,  as  modus,  ratio,  mos,  rttus,  con- 
suctudo,  never  take  the  preposition  cum  :  as,  hoc  modo,  t?i  this  manner  ; 
Persamim  more,  after  the  custom  of  the  Persians. 

Obs.  2.  The  student  should  observe  that  where  with  in  English  means  in 
company  with,  cum  is  always  used  ;  but  where  with  denotes  the  instrument, 
as,  to  kill  a  person  with  a  sword,  cum  cannot  be  used,  but  only  the  Ablative 
of  the  instrument. 

§  313.  The  Ablative  is  used  with  Intransitive  verbs  to 
express  the  cause  of  anything  happening,  especially  the 
cause  of  feelings  or  emotions,  as,  for  example,  ardere  stiidio, 
to  burn  with  zeal  ;  exsultare  gaudio,  to  exult  with  joy  ;  interire 
(perire,  mori)  fame,  to  die  of  hunger  ;  gaiidere  (laetari)  amici 
adventu,  to  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  a  friend ;  gloriari  victdria 
sua,  to  boast  of  his  victory  ;  confidere  nattira  loci,  to  trust  in 
t/ie  nature  of  the  ground :  as, 

Delicto  dolere,  correctione  gauderc,  nos  uportet.  We  ought  to  grieve  at 
a  fault,  to  rejoice  at  its  correction. — Cic. 

iVci?rtmr{»MS  vStSrum  gloriantur,  Theij  glory  in  the  names  of  the  ancients. 
—Cic. 

§  314.  The  Adjectives,  which  express  a  state  of  the 
feelings,  are  followed  by  an  Ablative  of  the  Cause :  as, 
contentus,  contented,  laetus,  rejoicing,  siiperbus,  proud,  fretus,  rely- 
ing on,  and,  less  frequently,  moestus.  sorrowful,  anxius,  anxious  : 
as, 

Fretus  dlllgentid  vesfrd,  dissCro  brgvius.  Relying  on  your  diligent,  1 
treat  (the  matter)  more  briefly. — Cic. 
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Faucis  contentus,  Content  with  little. — Hor. 

Phoebe  sQperbe  Ipra,  Thou  Phoebus  vjIw  takest  pride  in  thy  lyre ! — 
Tib. 

Obs.  For  (lignus,  indignus,  see  §  320. 

§  315.  The  Deponent  Verbs  utor,  fruor,  fungor,  vescor,  nitor, 
potior,  with  their  compounds,  govern  an  Ablative :  as, 

Sapiens  ratione  opttme  Utitur,  The  wise  man  uses  reason  in  the  best 
way. — Cic. 

Pliirimis  maritlmis  rebus  fruimur  atque  utlmur.  We  enjoy  and  make 
use  of  very  many  maritime  productions. — Cic. 

Agesilaus  magna,  est  praeda  pfltltus,  Agesilaus  obtained  possessioii  oj 
great  spoil. — Nep. 

Obs.  1.  Most  of  the  above  are  Instrumental  Ablatives  :  the  Deponents  having 
been  originally  Passives  or  Refleetives.  The  Ablative  with  potior  is  perhaps 
governed  by  the  Comparative  implied  in  it  (§  319). 

Obs.  2.  Potior  sometimes  takes  the  Genitive;  especially  in  the  phrase  reruin 
potiri,  to  obtain  the  management  of  affairs. — Cic. 

§316.  Verbs  of  buying,  selling,  valuing,  exchanging;  and 
the  Adjectives  carus,  dear,  and  vilis,  cheap,  are  used  v^ith 
the  Ablative  cf  Price  :  as, 

Lycurgus  Smi  singula  non  peciiniii,  sed  compensdtione  merciuic, 
Lycurgus  directed  that  things  should  be  bought,  not  with  money,  but  by  an 
equivalent  of  goods. — Justin. 

Viginti  tdlentis  unam  oratidnem  IsocrStes  vendidit,  Isocrates  sold  a 
single  speech  for  twenty  talents. — Plin. 

Quod  non  upus  est,  asse  carum  est,  What  you  don't  want  is  dear  at 
any  price  (lit.,  at  an  as). — Cic. 

Mutat  quadrata  rStundis,  He  changes  square  for  round. — Hor.  (With 
iitalo,  either  of  the  articles  of  exchange  may  be  put  in  the  Ablative.) 

Obs.  1.  The  Ablative  is  used  because  the  Price  is  the  means  by  •which  a 

thing  is  obtained. 
Obs.  2.  The  Ablative  of  Price  is  only  used  when  a  definite  sum  is  expressed 

by  a  Substantive  ;    but  an  Indefinite  Price  is  expressed  by  the  Genitive 

of  an  Adjective  of  quantity  :  see  §  281. 

Exceptions. — But  the  Ablatives  magno,  ut  a  high  price  ;  permagno,  plu- 
rlmo,  at  a  very  high  price  ;  nimio,  at  too  high  a  price  ;  parvo,  at  a  Imo 
price  ;  minlmo,  for  a  very  low  price  ;  nihilo,  for  jiothing  ;  are  also  found 
with  words  of  buying,  selling,  and  valuing,  without  a  Substantive  :  as, 

Permagno  dectimas  vendldisti,  Tou  farmed  the  dues  {tenths)  out  at  a 
very  high  rate.  — Cic. 

Non  potest  parvo  res  magna  constare,  A  great  thing  cannot  cost  little. — 
Sen. 

06s.  3.  Sometimes  the  punishment  to  which  a  person  is  condemned  is  put  in 
the  Ablative,  but  more  frequently  in  the  Genitive  :  see  §  280. 

§  oil .  Verbs  and  Adjectives  signifying  fullness  or  uai'f. 
govern  an  Ablative  of  the  means  or  manner  :  as, 

Gcrmania  rivis  fiiiminibut>.jue  abundat,  Germany  abounds  in  streariu 
and  rivers. — Sen. 
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Neptunus  renfis  iraplevit  vela  sicundis,  Neptune  fiUed  the  sails  with 
favourable  winds. — -Virg. 

Vdluptate  virtus  saepe  cSret,  nunquam  indiget.  Virtue  is  often  with- 
out  pleasure,  never  needs  (it). — Sen. 

Cera  rSferta  notis,  A  wax  tablet  full  of  marks. — Ov. 

Obs.  1.  Verbs  of  filling  and  want  rarely  govern  the  Genitive  ;  but  Adjectives 
more  frequently  govern  the  Genitive  than  the  Ablative  :  see  §  276.  In- 
digeo,  however,  usually  takes  the  Genitive  :  as,  aeris  indlgere,  to  want 
money. 

Obs.  2.  The  Verbs  afficere,  instruere,  orndre,  &c.,  come  under  this  rule,  ana 
govern  an  Ablative  of  the  thing  :  as, 

Praeda  affecit  popiilures  sues,  He  has  enriched  his  countrymen  with 
booty. — Plaut. 

Obs.  3.  Praeditus,  endowed  with,  also  governs  the  Ablative  :  as. 

Mens  est  praedlta  moiu  sempiterno,  ITie  mind  is  endowed  vaith  perpetual 
motion. — Cic. 

4.  Ablative  of  Quality. 

§  318.  The  Ablative  of  Quality  is  used  in  describing  a 
Person  or  Thing.  Like  the  Genitive  of  Quality  (§  274),  it 
requires  an  Adjective  to  be  in  agreement  with  it :  as, 

Caesar  fuisse  traditur  excelsd  statHra,  cSlore  candido,  terStlbus  mem- 
bris,  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  of  tall  stature,  fair  complexion,  and 
well-formed  limbs. — Suet. 

Obs.  For  the  difference  between  the  Ablative  of  Quality  and  the  Genitive  of 
Quality,  see  §  274,  Obs.  1. 

5.  Ablative  of  Comparison. 

§  319.  The  Ablative  is  used  after  Comparatives  instead 
of  quam  with  the  Kominative,  and  also  instead  of  quam 
with  the  Accusative  of  the  subject  in  the  construction  of 
the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive :  as, 

Nihil  est  otiosa.  sSnectHfe  (  =  quam  otiosa  senectus)  jucundius,  ^otti'n^ 
is  more  delightful  than  an  old  age  of  retirement. — Cic. 

TuUus  Hostilius  Rdmulo  ( =  quam  Komulus)  fuit  forocior,  T.  Hostilius 
was  more  ivarlike  than  Romulus. — Liv. 

Sclmus  solem  multo  majorem  esse  terra  (quam  terrain),  We  know 
that  the  sun  is  much  greater  than  the  earth. — Cic. 

Obs.  1.  The  Ablative  instead  of  gua/n,  with  the  Object-Accusative,  is  rare  in 
prose,  when  the  Accusative  is  a  Substantive,  but  frequent  in  poetry  :  as. 

Cur  olivum  sanguine  vlpirlno  (  =  quam  sanguinem  viperinum)  cautius 
vTtat,  Why  does  he  avoid  the  olive-oil  more  cautiously  than  the  viper's 
blood  ?—HoT. 

Obs.  2.  The  Ablative  is  never  used  when  two  Predicates  are  compared  :  as, 
Miltiiides    Smlcior     (fuit)    omnium    llbertati    (/uam   suae   dominat^uni, 
Miltiades  was  more  a  friend  to  the  freedom  of  all,  than  to  his  own  tovereiftt 
power. — Nep. 
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Obs.  3.  The  use  of  the  Ablatives  spe,  exspectntione,  optniune,  aequo,  j'uslo, 
sdnto,  after  the  comparative,  is  peculiar,  and  must  be  explained  by  quant 
est  or  rrai  :  as, 

Opltiiune  omnium  majorera  cepi   dolorem,   /  experienced  greater   grief 
than  all  thought  I  should  (lit.  greater  than  the  opinion  of  all  men). — Cic. 

§  320.  In  lilie  manner  dignus,  worthy,  and  indignus,  unworthy, 
govern  the  Ablative  :  as, 

Virtus  tm^tutione,  nou  invidia,  digna  est,  Virtue  is  deserving  of  imi- 
tation, not  of  envij. — Cic. 

Quam  nmlti  liiee  indigni  sunt,  How  many  are  unworthy  of  the  light 
of  day !— Sen. 

6,  Ablative  of  Measure. 

§  321.  The  Ablative  of  Measure  denotes  ly  how  much  one 
thing  is  greater  or  less  than  another,  and  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  Comparative  words  :  as, 

Turres  dmis  ptdtbus  quam  muri  altiores  sunt.  The  towers  arc  higlier 
than  the  walls  by  ten  feet.— Cnrt 

Q.  Pompei'us,  biennio  quam  nos  major,  Quintus  Pompeius,  who  was 
oUer  than  I  (Cicero)  by  two  years. — Cic. 

Quo  quisque  est  soUertior  et  ingSiiiosior,  hoc  ducet  laboriosius,  Tlie 
more  (by  what  degree  the  more)  clever  and  gifted  a  man  is,  with  the  more 
labour  does  he  give  lessons. — Cic. 

7.  Ablative  of  Time. 

§  322.  The  answer  to  the  question  When  ?  is  expressed 
by  the  Ablative  without  a  Preposition :  as, 

Plato  Htw  et  octogesimo  anno  scribens  est  mortuus,  Plato  died  (while) 
writing  in  his  eighty-first  year. — Cic. 

ExtrHmd  puiritia  miles  fuit  summi  impSratoris,  In  the  last  part  of 
his  boyhood  he  was  the  soldier  of  a  very  great  general. — Cic. 

§  323.  "V^Tien  the  Substantive  denoting  Time  is  without 
an  Attributive  the  Preposition  in  is  generally  used  :  as, 

Aurigandi  arte  in  udSlescentia  fuit  clarus.  He  {Nero)  was  distinguislied 
t»  his  youth  for  his  skill  in  driving. —  Suet. 
Ter  in  anno,  Thrice  in  the  year. — Cic. 

Obs.  The  following  Ablatives  are  exceptions  :  die,  by  day  ;  nocte,  by  night 
(but  also  de  die,  de  nocte)  ;  vespore  s.  vesperi,  in  the  evening  ;  tempore, 
in  time,  in  season :  ■which  are  used  without  a  Preposition. 

§  324.  The  answer  to  the  question  Within  what  time  ?  is 
expressed  by  the  Ablative  alone,  or  by  the  Ablative  with 
the  Preposition  in :  as, 

Agamemnon  vix  dScem,  annis  unam  ccpit  xtrbcm,  Agamemnon  vuth 
difficulty  in  ten  years  took  a  single  city. — Nep. 

SM.  L.  G.  E 
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SSnalua  decrevit,  ut  lep;ati  jQf^rtliae  in  diebus  proximis  decerv 
Italia  decC-dCrent,  The  Senate  decreed,  that  the  amhassadort  of  Jugurtha 
ghould  depart  from  Italy  within  the  next  ten  days.— "Sep. 

§  325.  The  answer  to  the  question  How  long  before  ?  or 
How  long  after  ?  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative  with  ante  or 
post  after  it.  But  the  Accusative  may  be  used  with  ante  or 
post  preceding  it.  If  the  Preposition  is  placed  between  the 
numeral  and  the  substantive,  either  the  Ablative  or  Accu- 
sative may  be  used.  Thus  all  the  following  forms  may  be 
used  with  the  same  meaning  : 

Accusative.  Ablative. 

ante  oj- post  tres  annos  tribus  annis  ante  or  post.  ■ 

„        post  tertium  anmun  teitio  anno  ante  or  post, 

tres  ante  or  post  annos  tribus  ante  or  post  annis. 

tertium  ante  or  post  annum  tertio  ante  or  post  anno. 

When  ante  or  post  stands  last,  it  may  govern  a  proposition 
depending  upon  it :  as, 

Annis  quingentis  et  decern  post  Komam  conditam  Livius  fabalam 
dgdit,  Livius  brought  forward  a  drama  510  years  after  Vie  founding  of 
Rome.  — Cic. 

Ohs.  When   ante  or  post  is  folio-wed  by  qitam  and  a  verb,  the   foUowiDg 
constructions  may  be  used  : 

Tribus  annis  post,  quam  (or  postquam)  venPrat. 
Tost  tres  annos  quam  ven^rat. 
Tertio  anno  post,  quam  (or  postquam)  venfrat. 
Post  annum  tertium  quam  vengrat. 

Or  post  may  be  omitted  : 
Tertio  anno  quam  venerat. 
All  these  expressions  signify  equally,  Three  years  after  h^  had  come. 


8.  Ablative  of  Place. 

§  326.  The  answer  to  the  question  Where?  is  put  in  the 
Ablative  both  without  and  with  a  Preposition. 

§  327.  The  construction  of  the  names  of  Towns  and 
small  Islands,  in  answer  to  the  question  Where  ?  is  ■ex- 
plained in  §  257. 

§  328.  The  following  Ablatives  are  used  -svithout  a  Pre- 
position, in  answer  to  the  question  Where  ?  deztra,  on  the  right 
hand ;  laeva,  sinistra,  on  the  hft  hand ;  terra  marique.  on  sea  and 
land-  bello,  in  the  field  (comp.  §  258);  as, 

Intonuit  laetd,  It  thundered  on  the  left  hand. — Vii-g. 

Terra  miiriqae  conquirgre.  To  mahe  search  hy  aea  and  land.— Cic 
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§  320.  Tlio  following  Substantives,  locus,  terra,  regio,  via. 
iter,  are  frequently  used  in  the  Ablative  without  a  Pre- 
position, when  some  Attributive  is  attached  to  them  :  as, 

Athenienses  iSco  iddneo  castra  fecerunt,  The  Athenians  formed  th/it 
camp  in  a  suitahle  spot. — Xtp. 

Aurelid  via  profectus  est.  He  set  out  by  the  Aurelian  icay. —Cia. 

§  330.  Any  Substantive,  with  the  Adjective  totus,  may 
be  put  in  the  Ablative  without  a  Preposition :  as, 

Quis  tofo  mari  locus  tutus  fuit.  What  place  was  safe  throughout  all 
Ote  xea '/ — Cic. 

Tota  Asia,  Throughout  all  Asia.' — Cic, 

§  831.  In  all  cases  besides  the  above  a  Preposition  must 
be  used :  as, 

In  Italia  nullus  exercitus  (erat'.  There  was  no  army  in  Italy. — 
SaU. 

In  hac  solifUdtne  careo  omnium  colloquio,  In  this  solitude  I  am 
uriQiout  the  society  of  anybody. — Cic. 

Obs.  These  restrictions  are  not  observed  by  the  Poets,  who  tise  the  Ablative 
freely  to  denote  place  :  as, 

Silvisqae  agrisque  riisque  corpora  foeda  jicent.  O'er  forest,  field  and 
highway  the  loathsome  bodies  lie. — Ov. 

9.  Ablative  Absolute. 

§  332.  "VMien  a  Substantive  or  Pronoun,  together  with  a 
Participle  or  an  Adjective,  form  a  clause  by  themselves, 
and  are  not  under  the  government  of,  or  in  agreement  with 
any  other  word,  they  are  put  in  the  Ablative  Absolute  :  as. 

His  rebus  cognitis,  Caesar  ad  naves  rSvertitur,  Having  learnt  these 
things  (lit.,  these  things  having  been  learnt),  Caesar  returns  to  the  fleet. — 
Ca£8. 

Pythagoras  Tarqumio  SUperbo  regnante  in  Italiam  venit,  Pythagoras 
came  into  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  (lit.  Tarquinius  Sn- 
Xterbus  reigning). — Cic. 

AUquid  salvis  eglbus  agSre,  To  do  a  thing  vyithout  breaking  the  lair-!'. 
-Gc. 

Obs.  1 .  The  Ablative  Absolute  may  often  be  explained  as  the  Ablative  of  Time 
(§  322),  as  in  the  1st  and  2nd  of  the  above  examples :  sometimes  as  the 
Ablative  of  Manner  (§311),  as  in  the  3rd.  It  always  denotes  some  con- 
dition or  attendant  circumstance  of  that  which  is  described  in  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  as  taking  place. 

Obs.  2.  As  there  is  no  Perfect  Participle  Active  in  Latin,  except  in  the  ca.se 
of  Deponent  Verbs,  this  Participle  in  English  must  in  Latin  usually  be 
changed  into  the  Passive,  and  put  in  the  Ablative- Absolute  agreeing  with 
what  was  before  its  own  object :  as, 

Caesar,  exposilo  exercitu,  ad  hostcs  contendit,  Caesar,  having  landed  Ifie 
army,  hastens  offaimt  the  enemy,—  '^'i^e. 

n  2 
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§  333.  Sometimes  a  perfect  participle  passive  is  put  in 
the  Ablative  Absolute,  where  the  Substantive  is  repre- 
sented by  an  entire  claiise  :  as, 

Nondum  comperfo,  in  quara  rggionera  venisset,  It  not  being  yet  ascer 
tained  into  wliat  quarter  he  had  come. — Liv. 

Excepio  quod  non  sTmul  esses,  cetSra  laehis,  Thin  fact  excepted  that 
you  are  not  with  me,  (I  am)  happy  in  all  beside. — Hor. 

Obs.  This  consti'uction  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  Ablatives 
audito,  cognUo,  comperto,  and  the  like. 

§  334.  The  Ablative  Absolute  is  frequently  used  with 
one  Substantive  in  Apposition  to  another  without  any 
participle,  because  the  verb  sum  has  no  Present  or  Perfect 
Participle :  as, 

Natus  est  Auo:ustus,  3L  TuVio  Cicerone  et  Antonio  consfllibus,  Au- 
gustus was  born  when  31.  Tullius  Cicero  and  Antonius  icere  consuls. — Suet, 

Si  se  invito  trauslre  conarentur,  If  they  should  attempt  to  cross  against 
his  tcill  (lit.,  he  being  unwilling).— Ca.e3. 


Chapter  XL. — The  Vocative. 

§  335.  The  Vocative  Case  indicates  the  object  spoken 
to :  as, 

Recta  te,  Cyre,  beatum  fgrunt,  With  reason,  Cyrus,  do  tJiey  proclaim 
thee  happy. — Cic. 

Et  tu,  Briite,  And  thou  too,  Brutus  ! 

Obs.    Hence  the  Pronouns  of  the  Third  Person,  as  sui,  hie,  ille,  isfe,  &c., 
with  the  Relative,  can  have  no  Vocative. 

§  336.  The  Vocative  is  often  introduced  by  the  Inter- 
jection 0,  especially  in  the  Poets  :  as, 

O  lux  Dardaniae,  0  thou  light  of  the  land  of  Troyl—Yiig. 
O  dCcus  imperii*  0  thou  glory  of  the  empire! — Lucan. 

Obs.  This  \ise  of  the  Interjection  0  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  ex- 
plained in  §  250  :  the  Vocative  is  used  only  in  speaking  to  or  invocation. 

§  337.  A  Substantive  or  other  word  in  Apposition  with 
a  Vocative  sometimes  stands  in  the  Nominative :  as, 
Audi  tu  pupHlus  Albdnus,  Hear,  0  thou  people  of  Alba  ! — Liv. 

Obs.  Perhaps  this  apparent  Nominative  Is  to  be  regarded  as  an  old  form  of 
the  \ocative  ;  foi»  it  is  found  even  without  Apposition  :  as, 

Agfdum  ponttfex  publiciis  pdjiflli  ROmani,  praei  verba,  Oo  to  now,  thou 
national  pontiff  of  the  people  of  Home,  repeat  before  me  the  form  of  word*  J 
— Liy. 
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Chapter  XLI. — Adjectives. 

§  338.  The  ordinary  rules  for  the  construction  of  Ad- 
jectives are  given  under  the  Second  Concord  (§§  223-227), 
and  the  several  Cases  of  Substantives.  The  following  are 
of  a  more  special  nature. 

§  339.  A  Masculine  Adjective  is  often  used  without  a 
Substantive  to  denote  Persons;  and  a  Neuter  Adjective  to 
denote  Tilings  :  as, 

Omnes  omnia  bona  dlc6re,  All  (men)  say  all  kinds  of  good  [things). 
— Ter. 

Parvum  parva  dScent,  Small  (things)  befit  a  small  {man). — Hor. 

Obs.  1.  But  when  the  termination  of  the  Adjective  alone  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  guide,  the  Substantive  homo  or  res  must  be  expressed :  thus, 
multurum  hommum,  of  many  persons;  multarura  rCrum,  of  many  things. 
\_Midtornm  alone  might  refer  to  e\t\\er  persons  or  things.] 

Obs.  2.  Masculine  Adjectives  are  mostly  used  in  this  way  in  the  Plural:  as, 
docti,  learned  men.  But  in  the  Singular  vir  or  homo  is  usually  added  : 
as,  homo  doctus,  a  learned  man. 

§  341.  Adjectives  equivalent  to  Substantives. — Sometimes  an 
Adjective  is  used  in  Latin  where  the  English  idiom  re- 
quires a  Substantive.  This  is  the  case  with  summus,  at  the 
top,  the  top  of;  infimus  or  imus,  at  the  bottom,  the  bottom  of; 
medius,  the  middle  '  extremus,  last,  at  the  end  of ;  primus,  first,  at 
the  beginning  of ;  reliquus,  remaining,  the  remainder  (f ;  dimidiatus, 
halved,  the  half  of  :  as, 

Ad  imam  quercum.  At  the  foot  of  an  oak. — Pliacdr. 
Unus  dimidiatusque  meusis.  One  month  and  a  half. — Cic. 
Extrema  hieme,  At  the  end  of  tc inter. — Cic. 
Rgliqua  vita,  Tlie  rest  of  life.— Cic. 

Obs.  But  reltquum  is  also  found  as  a  Neuter  Substantive  governing  the 
Genitive  :  as,  reliquum  vitae  (=  reliqua  vita),  Liv. 

§  343.  Adjectives  equivalent  to  Adverbs. — Adjectives  are  often 
used  along  with  Verbs  where  the  English  idiom  requires  an 
Adverb.  This  occurs  when  the  word  may  be  regarded  as 
describing  the  condition  of  the  actor,  rather  than  the  manner 
of  the  action  ;  also  in  the  case  of  some  Adjectives  of  time, 
place,  or  attitude  :  as, 

Ego  eum  a  me  invitisstmus  dimisi,  I  parted  with  him  very  nmc/Uingli/. 
—Cic. 

Plus  luidieboiii  imprHdens  feci,  quam  sciens  .'inte  hiinc  diem  un(iuam, 
2  1un-e  to-day  done  more  good  unwittingly,  than  I  ever  before  did  wit' 
Uiigly. — Ter. 
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The  following  Adjectives  are  some  of  tliuse  most  fre- 
quently used  in  the  above  manner :  invitus,  unwilling,  un- 
willingly ;  laetus,  joyful,  joyfully  ;  libens  =  libenter,  gladly,  with 
pleasure;  sciens,  knowing,  knowingly ;  imprudens,  uuwitting,  un- 
wittingly ;  imperitus,  unskilled,  unskilfully ;  also,  matutinus,  in  t/w 
morning;  ^ibnus,  on  one^sface ;  eiipmus,  on  one's  hack  ;  sublimis. 
aloft. 

§  345.  Prior,  primus,  posterior,  postremus,  are  used  in  agi-eo- 
ment  with  a  Substantive,  where  in  English  a  relative 
clause  with  the  verb  to  he  is  required  :  as, 

Hannibal  frlmus  cum  exercltu  Alpes  trausiit,  Hannibal  was  the  first 
who  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army. 

Hispania  postrema  omnium  provinciarum  perdornKta  est,  Spain  icaa 
the  last  of  all  the  provinces  tvhich  ivas  thoroughly  subdued. — Liv. 

Obs.  The  use  of  prior,  primtM,  and  posterior,  postremus,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  corresponding  adverbs  prius,  primum,  etc 
The  Adjectives  serve  to  compare  a  person  ■nith  so7ne  one  else  (in  point  oi* 
time)  ;  the  Adverbs,  to  denote  the  order  of  the  Subject's  own  action  :  thus 
primus  dixit,  means  he  ivas  the  first  who  spoke ;  primum  dixit,  he  first 
sp'ike,  and  then,  etc. 

Comparatives. 

§  346.  AMien  two  members  of  a  comparison  are  united  by 
quam,  the  second  member  is  putJn  the  same  case  as  the  first, 
when  the  verb  or  governing  word  belongs  to  both :  as, 

Neque  habet  [I;crtis  mens]  plus  sapientiae  quam  lapis.  Nor  has  he 
\jny  master']  any  more  sense  than  a  stone  (Jias). — PI. 

Dgcet  nobis  cariorem  esse  patriani  quam  nosmetipsos.  Our  country 
(night  to  be  dearer  to  us  than  ourselves. — Cic. 

§  347.  But  if  the  first  member  of  a  comparison  is  governed 
by  a  word  which  does  not  belong  to  the  second,  the  verb 
sum  must  be  used  with  the  latter,  though  in  English  the 
verb  to  he  is  frequently  omitted  :  as, 

Haec  verba  sunt  Varronis,  hSmtois  doctioris  quam  fuit  Claudiv*, 
TJiese  are  the  words  of  Varro,  a  more  learned  man  than  Claudius. — GelL 

Verres  argontum  reddidit  L.  Cordio,  huraini  non  gratiosiori,  quam 
Cn.  Calidius  est,  Verres  restored  the  silver  to  L.  Cordius,  a  inan  not  more 
ivfiuential  than  Cn.  Calidius. — Cic. 

Obs.  If  the  first  member  of  the  clause  is  in  the  Accusative,  the  second  i* 
frequently  put  in  the  same  case  by  attraction :  as, 

Kpo  homlnem  calUdiOrem  vTdi  nemtnem  quam  Phormiunem  (=  qnain 
Phormio  est),  I  have  seen  no  man  more  cun?iing  than  Phnrmio. — Ter. 

Patrem  tam  placWum  reddo  quam  ovcm  (=quam  6vis  est),  I  make  my 
father  as  quiet  as  a  sheep. — Ter. 

§  348.  The  Comparative  frequently  governs  the  Ablative, 
with  the  omission  of  quam.    This  is  explained  under  §  319. 
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§  349.  Plus  and  amplius,  more,  and  minus,  less,  are  used  -witli 
numerals  and  words  of  quantity,  either  with  or  without 
guam,  as  indeclinable  words,  and  without  influence  upon 
the  construction :  as, 

Non  plus  quam  quattuor  millia  effugerunt  (not  effugit),  Not  more 
Uumfour  thousand  escaped. — Liv. 

Pictores  antiqui  non  sunt  usi  plus  (not  pluribus)  quam  qnattuor 
cfiloribus,  The  ancient  painters  did  not  use  more  than  four  colours. — Cic. 

Minus  duo  millia  hSmlnum  ex  tauto  exercitu  effugerunt.  Less  iJian 
two  thousand  men  escaped  out  of  so  great  an  army. — Liv. 

§  350.  "When  two  Adjectives  are  compared  together, 
magis  is  either  used  with  the  first  Adjective,  or  both 
Adjectives  are  in  the  comparative  degree  :  as, 

Corpora  magna  magis  quam  firma,  Bodily  frames  rather  big  than 
strong. — Liv. 

PauUi  contio  fuit  verior  quam  grdtior  populo.  The  speech  of  PauUus 
iDog  more  true  than  popular. — Liv. 

§  351.  The  Comparative  also  denotes  that  the  quality 
exists  in  a  considerable  or  too  high  a  degree  :  as, 

Senectus  est  natura  loqudcior,  Old  age  is  naturally  somewhat  talha- 
lice.—C\c. 

Voluptas,  quum  major  est,  omne  Jinimi  lumen  exstinguit.  Pleasure, 
wlien  it  7S  too  great,  extinguishes  all  light  of  the  mind. — Cic. 

Obs.  1.  Too  great  in  proportion  to  something  is  translated  by  the  Comparative 
and  quam  pro  :  as, 

Proelium  atrucius  quam  pro  niimero  pugnantium,  A  fiercer  battle  than 
(me  might  expect  from  the  number  of  the  combatants. — Liv. 

Obs.  2.  The  same  notion  in  connexion  with  a  Verb  is  expressed  by  the  Com- 
parative and  quam  qui  or  qtiam  ut :  as, 

Major  sum  quam  cui  possit  fortuna  nocere,  /  am  too  great  for  fortune  to 
be  able  to  i?ijure. — Ov. 

Damna  mdjura  sunt  quam  quae  aestlmari  possint,  The  losses  are  too 
great  to  be  able  to  be  estimated. — Liv. 

§  352.  Atque  and  ac  are   sometimes   used   by  the  poett- 
instead  of  quam  after  Comparatives  :  as, 
Artius  atque  hfidSra,  More  closely  than  ivy. — Hor. 

Superlatives. 

§  353.  To  express  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  Super- 
lative of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  is  used  with  quam,  or  in 
the  case  of  maximus  with  quantus  also,  either  with  or 
without  possum  :  as, 
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Jrtgurtlia  quam  maximas  potest  cujjias  armat,  Jiigurtha  raises  the 
largest  force  he  can. — Sail. 

Tanta  est  inter  eos,  quanta  maxima  potest  esse  morum  studiorumque 
(lislantia,  There  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  in  character  and  in 
pursuits  between  them. — Cic. 

Dicam  quam  brevisslmc,  I  will  speak  as  briefly  as  possible.— Cic. 

Obs.  We  also  occasionally  find  ut  instead  of  qiiajti  witliout  any  difference  of 
meaning. 

§  354.  The  Superlative  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of : 

1.  TJnus  or  uuus  omnium:  as, 

P.  Scaevolam  iiitum  nostrae  civitatis  et  ing2n!o  et  justltia,  praestant- 
issimuin  audeo  dieere,  I  venture  to  call  P.  Scaevola  by  far  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  in  our  state  both  in  ability  and  justice. — Cic. 

Miltiades  et  tintiquitate  ggneris  et  gloria  majorum  anus  omnium 
maxtme  liorebat,  Miltiades  icas  distinguished  above  all  others  both  by  the 
antiquity  of  his  family  and  the  glory  of  his  ancestors. — Nep. 

2.  By  longe   or  multo  :   as, 

Alcibiildes  omniiim  aetatis  suae  multo  formosissimiui  fuit,  Alcibiades 
teas  hy  far  the  most  handsome  of  all  persons  of  his  age. — Nep. 

§  355.  Comparison  may  also  be  made  Avith  quam  qui  and 
the  Superlative  :  as. 

Tain  sum  mitis  quam  qui  Unissimus,  {i.  e.  est),  I  am  as  mild  as  the 
gentlest  man  in  the  ivorld. — Cic. 

Tarn  sum  amicus  rcii)ublicae  quam  qui  maxTme,  I  am  as  much  a 
friend  to  the  commonwealth  as  any  one  in  the  world. — Cic. 

§  356.  "  All  the  best,"  '■^  all  the  wisest,"  and  similar  phrases 
are  expressed  by  quisque  with  the  Superlative  :  as, 

Sapientissimiis  quisque  aequissimo  animo  moritur,  All  tlie  wisest  of 
men  die  with  the  most  resignation. — Cic. 

Altissima  quaeque  flamina  minimo  sono  labuntur,  {All)  tlie  deepest 
ri-oer»floio  with  the  least  noise. — Curt. 
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Chapter  XLII. — Pronouns. 

1.  The  Personal  Pronouns.    (See  §  7o.) 

§  357.  The  Personal  Pronouns  are  not  usually  expressed 
when  they  are  the  Subjects  of  personal  Verbs.  But  they 
must  be  expressed  where  emphasis  is  required :  as, 

Ego  te  laudavi,  tu  me  culpasti,  I  have  praised  thee,  thou  hast  blamed 
me. 

Nos,  nos  consoles  desumus,  It  is  we,  ice  the  consuls,  who  are  wantimj 
{in  'mr  duty)! — Cic. 

§  359.  The  plural  forms  nostrum,  vestmm,  must  be  cai-e- 
fully  distinguished  from  nostri,  vestri.  The  former  alone 
(being  true  Plurals)  are  used  as  Partitive  Genitives,  or  in 
connexion  with  omnium.  Thus  one  of  us  is  unus  nostrum 
(not  unus  nostri)  ;  the  wish  of  you  all,  omnium  vestrum  (jiot 
vestri)  voluntas. — Cic. 

06s.  Nostri,  vestri,  are  not  true  Plurals,  but  the  Genitives  Sinffular  Neuter 
of  tioster,  vcster,  used  abstractly.  Thus,  m&mor  nostri  =:  mindf^d  of  our 
interest  (i.  e.  of  us.) 

2.  Reflective  Pronouns  of  the  Third  Person. 

(See  §  76.) 

§  360.  The  Reflective  Pronoun  sui,  sibi,  se,  with  the  Pos- 
sessive Pronoim  suus,  refer  to  the  subject  or  Nominative 
case  of  the  sentence  :   as, 

Nicias  tua  sui  mgmoria  delectatur,  Nicias  is  delighted  with  your 
recollection  of  him. — Cic. 

Bestiis  liomiiifs  uti  possunt  ad  suam  utilitatem,  Men  can  make  use  of 
animals  for  their  own  advantage, — Cic. 

§  361.  The  Possessive  Pronoun  suus  in  principal  sentences 
sometimes  refers  to  the  Object  or  to  another  case,  when 
there  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  two  words  :  as, 

Hannihalem  sui  cives  e  civltate  ejecerunt,  His  own  citizens  drove 
Hannihal  out  of  the  state. —  Cic. 

Ciltllina  admonebat  ulium  Sgestatis,  alium  cflpidltatis  mae,  Catiline 
reminded  one  of  his  poverty,  another  of  his  {ruling)  passion.—  Sail. 

Sua  ciijusque  dntmautis  uatura  est,  Every  living  creature  has  its  oum 
nature. — Cic. 

§  362.  In  subordinate  propositions,  sui,  sibi,  se,  and  suug 
may  refer,  not  only  to  the  subject  of  that  proposition,  but 
also  to  the  subject  of  the  principal  proposition,  especially 

113 
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when  that  proposition  expresses  the  thoughts  or  wishes 
of  the  previous  subject :  as, 

(Procfilus)  dixisso  fertur,  a  se  visum  esse  EomQlum,  Proimlus  it  re- 
porfed  to  have  said  that  Romulus  had  been  seen  by  him. — Cic. 

Ariovistus  respondet,  si  quid  Caesar  a  se  velit,  ilium  ad  se  vSnire 
oportere,    Ariovistus   replies    that,   if  Caesar  wishes   anything  of  him 
Ariovistus),  he  ought  to  come  to  him  [Ariovistus). — Caes. 

3.  Possessive  Pronouns.    (See  §  77.) 

§  363.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  frequently  omitted 
in  Latin,  when  they  are  not  emphatic,  and  can  be  easily 
supplied  from  the  context ;  as, 

Apud  mdtrem  recta  est,  AU  is  well  with  i^ow)  mother. — Cic.  ad  Att. 

TfQ  fratre  confido  ita  esse  ut  semper  volui.  As  for  {my)  brother,  I  feel 
confident  that  all  is  as  I  desired. — ib. 

06s.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  often  denote  something  proper  or  favourable 
to  :  as,  suo  loco,  suo  tempore,  at  a  favourable  place  or  time, 

4.  Demonstrative  Pronouns.    (See  §  78.) 

§  364.  Hie  is  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  of  the  First 
Person,  and  denotes  this  near  me.  Hence  it  may  frequently 
be  translated  by  present  or  some  similar  word :  as. 

Opus  vel  in  hac  magnlffcentia  urbis  conspTciendum,  A  work  worthy 
of  being  seen  even  in  the  present  magnificenee  of  the  city. — Liv. 

Qui  haec  vttupSrari  vQlunt,  Those  who  wish  the  present  state  of  things 
to  be  blamed.— Cic. 

Sex.  StCila,  judex  hie  noster,  Sextus  Stola,  who  sits  here  as  our  judge. 
—Cic. 

§  365.  nie  is  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  of  the  Thiid 
Person,  and  denotes  that  near  him  or  yonder.  Hence  it  is 
used  to  denote  something  at  a  distance,  which  is  well 
Imown  or  celebrated  :  as. 

Ex  suo  reguo  sic  Mithridates  priSfugit,  ut  ex  eodem  Ponto  Medea 
rRa  quondam  profugisse  dicltur,  Mithridates  fled  from  his  kingdom  just 
as  the  famous  Medea  fled  once  upon  a  time  from  Oie  same  Ponius.—  Cic. 

§  366.  When  hie  and  ille  are  used  together,  referring  to 
two  persons  or  things  mentioned  before,  hie  refers  to  the 

nearer,  ille  to  the  more  remote  :  as, 

Caesar  bSnf^Rciia  atque  miinlftcentia  magnus  hJlbebatar,  iiitegrKtate 
vitac  Cato.  Ille  iiKinsuctudTne  et  mlsertcordia  clarus  lactu.s,  huic  seve- 
rltas  digultrdcni  addlderat,  Caesar  was  deemed  great  for  his  generosity 
and  munifl,cence,  Cato  for  the  spotlessness  of  his  life.  'I'Le  former  had 
gained  reiioira  by  his  gentloxr-s  and  clemency:  ou  the  latter  severity  had 
conferred  distinction. — Sail. 
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§  368.  Iste  is  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  of  the  Second 
Person,  and  denotes  tJtat  near  you  or  that  of  yours  :  as, 

De  istis  rebus  exspecto  tuas  litteras,  Concerning  those  things  {where 
you  are)  1  am  expecting  your  letters. — Cic. 

Ista  oratio,  That  speech  {which  you  make). — Cic 

§  360.  Iste  often  has  a  contemptuous  meaning,  especially 
in  addressing  an  opponent :  as, 

Iste  vir  optlmus,  lliat  excellent  man  of  yours  (ironically). — Cic. 

Oh.i.  The  distinction  in  meaning  between  hie,  ille,  iste  is  found  in  the  adverbs 
derived  from  them. 

5.  Determinative  Pronouns.     (See  §  79.) 

§  370.  Is  refers  to  some  person  or  thing  determined  by 
the  context :  as, 

P.  Asiuius  Asellus  mortuus  est  C.  SScerdote  praetore.  Is  quum 
haberet  unlearn  filiam,  earn  bonis  suis  beredem  instituit,  P.  A  sinius 
Asellus  died  in  the  praetorship  of  C.  Sacerdos.  Since  he  had  an  only 
daughter,  he  appointed  her  heir  to  his  property. — Cic. 

§  371.  The  Accusative  and  Dative  of  is  are  frequently 
omitted,  when  they  would  be  in  the  same  case  and  refer 
to  the  same  object  as  in  the  previous  clause  :  as, 

Fratrem  tiium  in  ceteris  rebus  laudo  :  in  bac  una  reprebendSre 
cogor,  In  other  respects  I  commend  your  brother :  in  this  alone  I  am  com- 
pelled to  censure  {him). 

Non  obsistam  friitris  tiii  voluntati ;  fSvere  non  potero,  I  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  brother's  desire :  further  (it)  I  cannot. 

Obs.  Sometimes  the  Accusative  of  is  is  omitted,  even  when  it  refers  to  a 
different  case :  as, 

Libri,  de  quibus  scribis,  mei  non  sunt ;  sumpsi  a  fratre  meo,  The  books 
about  which  you  icrite  are  not  mine  ;  I  borrmved  (them)//-onj  my  brother. 

§  375.  Idem  may  often  be  translated  by  also  or  on  the  ot/ier 
liand,  when  it  denotes  similarity  or  opposition  in  reference 
to  a  person  or  thing  already  mentioned :  as. 

Nihil  utile,  quod  non  idem  bonestum,  {There  is)  nothing  expedient 
which  is  not  also  honourable. — Cic. 

Inventi  multi  sunt,  qui  vitam  profundere  pro  patria  pSrati  esseut, 
iidem  gloriac  jacturam  ne  minlmam  quidem  I'ilcere  vellent,  Tlwre  have 
been  found  many  who  were  prepared  to  pour  out  life  for  their  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  not  make  the  very  least  sacrifice  of  glory  ( on  her 
behalf). — Cic. 

§  376.  Ipse  gives  emphasis  to  the  word  with  which  it 
agrees,  and  may  often  be  translated  by  very,  just,  or  exactly  : 
as, 

Qnaeram  ex  ipsa,  I  will  enquire  of  the  tcoman  herself. — Cic. 
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Acctpio  quod  daiit ;  mThi  Snim  satis  est,  ipsis  non  a3tis,  I  accept 
tchat  Hiey  give:  for  it  is  plenty  for  me  though  not  for  thetiidehes. — Cic. 

Ibi  mlhi  TuUiola  mta  fuit  praesto,  natali  suo  ipso  die,  Tliere  met  me 
my  [daughter)  Tullia :  just  on  her  vtry  birthday. — Cic. 

Orassus  trieauio  ipso  minor  erat  quam  AntOuius,  Crassus  was  younger 
than  Antony  by  exactly  three  years. — Cic. 

§  377.  Ipse,  when  joined  to  a  personal  pronoun,  agrees 
with  the  Subject  or  the  Object,  according  as  either  one 
or  the  other  is  more  emphatic.  Thus  "  me  ipse  laudo,"  1 
(but  not  another  person)  praise  myself;  but  "me  ipsum  laudo," 
I  praise  myself  (but  not  another  person)  ;  as, 

Non  ggeo  mSdtcina  [i.  e.  ut  alii  me  consolentur]  ;  me  ipse  consoler, 
I  do  not  require  any  medicine ;  I  comfort  myself. — Cic. 

Cato  se  ipse  interemit,  Cato  slew  himself  [i.e.  others  did  not  slay  him']. 

Fratrem  sumn  dein  seipsum  interfecit,  He  slew  his  brother  and  after- 
wards himself. — Tac. 

6.  Relative  and  Correlative  Pronouns.    (See  §  80.) 

§  378.  The  chief  rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  Eelative 
and  its  antecedent  are  given  in  §§  228-230. 

§  379.  Correlation . — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal Relative  Pronouns,  with  their  respective  correlatives 
or  regular  antecedents,  and  their  corresponding  Adverbs  : 

ReLATLVES.  CORRELAnVES. 

qui  is,  idem 

qualis  taJis 

quantus  tantus 

quot  (indecl.)  tot  (indecl.) 

Adverbs, 
ut  !ta 

qualiter  tallter  (rare) 

quantopere  tantopere 

quoties  (-ens)  toties  (,-eiis) 

Bestiae  in  quo  15co  natae  sunt  ex  eo  se  non  comm5vent,  Beasts  lio 

not  move  from  the  region  in  which  they  were  born. —  Cic. 

Eudem  Qtllltutis  quae  honestatis  est  regQla,  Tlie  rule  of  expediency  i$ 
the  same  as  that  of  honour. —  Cic. 

Qudles piincipes,  tales  ....  cives,  Like  rulers,  like  people. — Cic. 

Tantas  upes  quantas  nunc  hftbet,  non  h3,beret.  He  woidd  not  be  in 
possession  of  such  wealth  as  lie  now  possesses.— Cic. 

Quotiescnn(\\m  dico,  tOties  mihi  vldoor  in  judicium  vSnire,  As  often  ai 
I  xpeak,  so  often  do  I  seem  to  stand  my  trial.—  Cic. 

Ohs.  1.  After  talis,  tantut,  tot  and  the  corresponding  Adverbs,  the  Relatives 
qualis,  quantus,  etc.,  81  e  often  left  to  be  understood  :  as, 

Quaeso  tam  angustrro    talis  vir  (sc.  qualis  tu  es)  ponis  d5mum,  Prytkee, 
being  sttch  a  man  [as  ihou  art),  buildest  thou  so  small  a  hotue  ? — Phacdr, 
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Conservare  urbes  tantas  atque  talcs  (sc.  quales  cae  sunt),  To  preserv'. 
cities  so  great  and  so  remarkable  (as  those). — Cic. 
Obs.  2.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Relative  qui  is  re^laily  preceded 
by  is  or  idem  :  but  these  pronouns  are  to  be  used  when  such  a  determina- 
tive antecedent  is  necessary,  and  not  hie,  illc,  or  iste.  MTjen  the  la«t- 
named  Pronouns  occur  as  Antecedents,  they  retain  their  proper  demon- 
strative force :  as, 

Hie  fulgor  qui  dicltur  Jovis,  Yonder  splendour  which  is  called  [that  of) 
Jupiter. — Cic. 

§  381.  When  in  English  a  Relative  sentence  defines  and 
limits  the  extent  of  a  Superlative  in  agreement  with  the 
antecedent,  the  Superlative  is  in  Latin  inserted  in  the 
Eelative  clause :  as, 

ThgmistQcles  noctu  de  servis  suis  [eum]  quern  hahuit  fidelissimum, 
ad  Xerxem  misit,  Themistodes  sent  the  most  faithful  slave  whom  he  pos- 
sessed, by  night  to  Xerxes. — ^Nep. 

§  382.  The  Eelative  Adjectives  qualis,  quantus,  are  capable 
of  being  governed  (like  the  simple  Eelative)  by  a  Verb 
Substantive  or  Adjective  in  their  own  clause  ;  as, 

Talis  es  qudlem  te  semper  putavi,  Tou  are  the  like  of  what  I  have 
always  thought  you. 

Tanti  erant  Mbores  quantos  nunquam  speraverant,  Tlieir  hardships 
were  greater  than  they  had  ever  anticipated. 

Obs.  Talis,  tantus  are  often  followed  by  the  Subjunctive  with  ut. 

7.  Indefinitive  Pronouns.    (See  §  82.) 

§  383.  Aliquis  is  more  emphatic  than  quis.  Hence  dliquia 
stands  by  itself,  while  quis  is  an  enclitic,  used  with  relative 
clauses  and  after  the  conjunctions  quum,  si,  nisi,  ne  and 
num :  as, 

niis  promissis  standum  non  est,  quae  coactus  quis  mStu  promisSrit, 
One  is  not  bound  by  those  promises  which  one  has  made  under  compulsion 
of  fear. — Cic. 

Divitiricus  Caes5rem  obsecravit,  ne  quid  griivius  in  &atrem  strituiSret, 
Bivitiacus  besought  Caesar,  not  to  resolve  on  anything  too  severe  against  his 
brother. — Caes. 

§  384.  Quispiam  is  used  like  aliquis,  but  with  less  em- 
phasis :  as, 

Forsltan  iillquis  allquando  ejusmodi  quidpiam  fecerit,  Perhaps  some 
one  may  haiie  at  some  time  done  something  of  the  like. — Cic. 

§  385.  Qaidam,  a  certain  one,  denotes  a  person  or  thing 
of  which  no  further  definition  is  considered  necessaiy  or 
desirable :   as, 

Quldam  ex  advQcatis  intelllg^re  se  dixit,  non  id  agi,  ut  venim  inv8- 
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iiiretur,  One  of  the  assistant  counsel  said  lie  could  see  the  ohjed  aimed  ii 
mas  not  the  discovery  of  truth. — Cic. 

Habitant  hie  quaedam  mOlIerciilao,  Tliere  duxD,  here  certain  youncf 
women. — Ter. 

§  386.  The  substantive  quisquam  and  the  adjective  ullus, 
any  one  ijchatevcr,  are  used  in  negative  propositions,  and  in 
questions  with  the  force  of  a  negation,  and  with  siim  :  as, 

Jastltia  nunquam  n5cet  cuiquam,  qui  earn  liSbet,  Justice  never  harms 
any  one  who  possesses  it. — Cic. 

Sine  sociis  nemo  quidqnam  tale  conatur,  No  one  attempts  anything  of 
the  sort  without  associates. — Cic. 

Sine  virtute  nSque  iimicitiam  neque  uUam  rem  exjietendam  consequi 
possflmus,  Without  virtue  we  cannot  attain  either  to  friendship  or  to  any 
desirable  object. — Cic. 

Quid  est,  quod  qiiisquam  dignum  Pompeio  afferre  possit  ?  What  is 
tliere  tliai  any  one  can  advance  worthy  of  Pompey  ? — Cic. 

§  388.  Quisque  denotes  each  one  by  Atmse//' (distributively), 
and  in  principal  sentences  is  always  placed  after  se  and 
suus :  as, 

Sibi  quisque  maxime  consiilit,  Everybody  co7istdts  his  own  interests 
above  all. — Cic. 

Suae  quemque  fortunae  maxime  poenltet.  Everybody  lujs  most  fault  to 
find  with  his  own  fortune. — Cic. 

Obs.  In  relative  sentences  quisque  stands  immediately  after  the  relative,  as 
an  enclitic,  and  consequently  precedes  se  and  suus  :  as, 

Quam  quisque  norit  artem,  in  ha<!  se  eserceat,  Let  each  practise  himself 
in  the  art  which  he  is  acquainted  with. — Cic. 

§  389.  Quisque  is  also  used  with  the  Comparative  and 
Superlative.     See  examples  under  §  356. 

§  390.  Alius,  when  repeated,  signifies  one  .  .  .  another ; 
alter,  when  repeated,  signifies  the  one  .  .  .  the  other  (being 
used  of  only  two  persons  or  things)  :  as, 

rroforebant  alii  purpfLram,  tus  alii,  p;cmma9  alii.  They  hroughi  for- 
ward some  purple,  others  incense,  others  precious  stones. — Cic. 

Alter  exercltum  perdldit,  alter  vendldit,  Tlie  one  has  lost  an  arm^, 
the  other  sold  one. — Cic. 
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Chapter  XLin. — The  Verb  :  Indicative  Mood. 

§  391.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  used, 

A.  To  state  a  proposition  ;  or,  Predicatively. 

B.  To  ask  a  question ;  or,  Interrogatively. 

Obs,  On  the  uae  of  the  Indicative  Mood  in  Hypothetical  sentences,  see  §  424. 

A.  The  Indicative  Mood  usp:d  Predicatively. 

§  392.  Present  Tense. — The  Present  Tense  is  used  both 
of  that  which  is  now  taking  place,  and  of  that  which  is 
generally  true :  as, 

Dextra  laevaque  duo  maria  claudunt  (nos),  On  the  right  and  on  (he 
left  two  seas  shut  us  in. — Li  v.    f  Hannibal  to  his  soldiers,  j 

Vuluptas  seusibua  nostris  hJunditur,  Pleasure  wins  upon  our  senses. — 
Cic. 

§  398.  The  Present  Tense  is  often  used  (for  a  past)  in 
narrative  for  the  sake  of  greater  vividness,  and  is  hence 
called  the  Historical  Present :  as, 

Dum  haec  in  bis  15cis  gSruntur,  Cassivellaunns  nuntios  mittit,  Tiliile 
these  events  are  going  on  in  these  parts,  Cassivellaunus  sends  messengers. — 
Oaes. 

§  394.  Past-Imperfect  Tense. — The  Past-Imperfect  Tense 
is  used  of  that  wluch  was  going  on  at  the  time  spoken 
of:  as. 

Anus  subtemen  nebat :  praetSrea  una  ancilltila  erat ;  ea  texebat.  An 
dd  woman  was  spinning  a  woof;  there  was  only  a  little  maid  besides  : 
the  girl  (^ herself ;  was  weaving. —  Ter. 

§  395.  The  Past-Imperfect  is  often  used  of  what  was  wont 
to  be  done  :  as, 

Archytas  nullam  cSpitaliorem  pestem  quam  voluptatem  corporis 
dicebat  a  natura  datam,  Archytas  used  to  say  that  no  more  fatal  scourge 
had  been  brought  upon  men  by  the  gods  than  bodily  pleasure.—  Cic. 

Ut  Eomae  consules,  sic  Cartbaglne  quotannis  annul  bini  ref^cs  cred- 
bantur,  As  at  Rome  two  consuls,  so  at  Carthage  two  kings  were  annually 
appointed. — Nep. 

§  399.  Futw^e  Tense. — The  Future  Tense  is  used  of  that 
which  is  to  take  place  in  time  to  come :  as, 

Cras  ingcns  itSrabXmus  aequor,  To-morrow  we  shall  again  be  travers- 
ing the  boundless  ocean. — Hor. 
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§  400.  Perfect  Tense. — This  Tense  is  used  both  as  a  Pre- 
sent-Perfect and  Past-Indefinite  Tense  (Aorist).  Thus  feci 
is  either  /  have  done  or  /  did.  The  context  enables  us  to 
tell  in  which  sense  it  is  used  :  as, 

Nemo  parum  diu  vix't  qui  virtutis  'perfanctun  est  munere.  No  one 
has  lived  Pres.-Perf.)  too  sA  art  a  time  who  has  fully  discharged  the  pari 
of  virtue- — Cic. 

Appius  caecus  multos  annos/wif  (Past.-Indef.),  J[j)^i«8  was  blind  for 
many  yean. — Cic. 

§  401.  The  Perfect  Tense  is  used  after  postquam,  after 
that ;  ut  priraum,  simul  atque  (ac),  as  soon  as ;  ut,  uM,  when  ;  where 
in  English  we  often  ut^e  the  Past-Perfect :  as, 

Pelopidas  non  dubitavit,  slmul  ac  conspexit  hostem,  confllggre,  Pelo- 
pidas  did  not  hesitate,  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  ( had  seen)  the  enemy,  to 
engage. — Nep. 

Uhi  de  Caesiiris  adventu  Helvetii  certiores  faeti  sunt,  legates  ad  eum 
mittunt.  No  sootier  had  the  Helvetii  got  information  of  Caesar's  arrival 
tlian  they  sent  ambassadors  to  him. — Caes. 

Ut  Hostius  cccidit,  cont'estim  Romaiia  iuclinatur  acies,  As  soon  as 
Hostius  fell  [had  fallen),  the  Roman  line  immediately  gave  way. — Liv. 

Obs.  1.  But  postquam  takes  a  Past- Perfect  when  a  precise  time  is  specified  :  as, 
HannYbal a)i?io  tcrtio postquam  dmno prof I'lfff rat,  in  Africam  venit,  TIann'lal 
came  into  Africa  three  years  after  he  had  fled  from  hotnc-^ycp. 

Obs.  2.  But  quum,  when,  usually  takes  the  Subjunctive  :  v.  §  4S3. 

§  402.  Past-Perfect  Tense. — The  Past-Perfect  Tense  indi- 
cates that  something  had  taken  place  at  the  time  spolcen 
of:  as, 

Pr6gi5niem  Trojano  a  sanguine  duci  audicrat,  Slie  had  heard  that  a 
race  was  being  derived  from  Trojan  blood. — Virg. 

§  405.  Future- Perfect  Tense.— The  Future-Perfect  Tense 
indicates  that  something  will  have  taken  place  by  the  time 
spoken  of:   as, 

Romam  qunm  reiu'ro,  quae  perspexiro,  sciibam  ad  te,  JVlien  I  {shall) 
have  got  to  Home,  I  icill  write  to  you  what  1  (shall)  have  seen. — Cic. 

Dum  tu  haec  luges,  ego  ilium  fortasse  convener o,  Mliile  you  will  b« 
perusing  this,  I  shall  perhaps  have  had  an  interview  with  7w'wi.— Cic. 

§  407.  Both  the  Future-Perfect  and  the  simple  Future 
are  sometimes  used  in  compound  sentences  Avheie  in  English 
the  sign  of  future  time  is  not  expi'essed  :  as. 

Hoc,  dum  ^rnnus  in  torris,  grit  caelcsti  vitae  simile,  This,  while  we 
are  on  eartli,  will  he  like  (he  life  of  the  gods. — Cic. 

Naturam  si  serjumnur  dilcem,  nunquam  aberrabimus,  If  we  foUow 
fialnre  as  our  giiidf,  we  shall  never  go  astray. — Cic. 
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Do  Cartlirxgine  vSreri  non  ante  desinam,  qnam  illam  exclsam  esse 
cognovero,  I  f<haU  not  cease  to  have  fears  about  Carthage,  till  I  learn  she 
has  been  utterly  destroyed. — Cic. 

Obs.  But  the  future  sense  is  sure  to  be  expressed  in  one  of  the  clauses,  as  in 
the  above  examples. 

B.  The  Indicative  Mood  used  Interrogatively. 

1.  Single  Direct  Question. 

§  408.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  used  with  Interrogative 
Pronouns  and  Adverbs  in  asking  Direct  Questions  :  as, 

Quousque  tandem,  Catillna,  iibutere  piitientia  nostra.  How  far,  I  pray 
thee,  Catiline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our  forbearance  ? — Cic. 

Ut  valet  ?  ut  mcmtnit  nostri  ?  How  does  he  ?  hotv  does  he  ihink  of 
me  ? — Hor. 

Quota  liora  est?     What  o'cloch  is  it  ? — Hor. 

Tkrax  est  Gallina  Syro  par?  Is  the  Thracian  Gallina  a  match  for 
Syrus  ? — Hor. 

§  409.  In  addition  to  the  Interrogative  Pronouns  and 
Adverbs,  the  following  particles  are  used  to  indicate  a 
question  : — ne  (enclitic),  niun;  utrum  and  an.  The  latter  two 
are  used  only  in  asking  Double  questions  ;  i.  e.,  questions  with 
two  (or  more)  alternatives. 

§  410.  The  Interrogative  Particle  -ne. — The  Particle  ne  is 
an  enclitic,  being  always  joined  to  some  other  word.  It 
is  used  in  asking  a  simple,  straightforward  question  ;  as, 

Tarquinius  rex  !nterr5gavit :  Estiswe  vos  legati  oratoresque  missi  a 
pSpiilo  CoUatino  ?  Stimus—  King  Tarquinius  asked :  are  ye  ambassadors 
and  spokesmen  sent  from  the  people  of  Collatia  ?     We  are. — Liv. 

Daturne  ilia  liodie  Pamphilo  nuptuin,  7s  she  to  be  given  to  Pamphilus 
in  marriage  to-day  ? — Ter. 

Obs.  Ne  is  always  joined  to  the  first  word  in  the  interrogative  sentence, 
except  when  united  with  non,  as  nonne  (see  next  sect.). 

§  411.  Nonne. — In  questions  put  with  a  negative,  such  as, 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Was  it  not  so  .?  where  the  answer  Yes  is  evidently 
expected,  the  enclitic  is  always  joined  with  the  negative ; 
tlius,  nonne:   as, 

Canis  nonne  similis  lupo  (est).  Is  not  the  dog  like  a  wolf?— Cic. 

Nonne  eraori  per  virtutem  praestat.  Is  it  not  better  with  valour  to  die 
outright  ? — Sail. 

§  412.  The  Interrogative  Particle  ntun. — The  Particle  num 
indicates  that  the  answer  No  is  taken  for  granted.  It  always 
begins  its  sentence  :  as. 
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Num  nSgare  audes,  Do  yoti  dare  deny  it  ? — Cic. 

Num  facti  Pamphilum  pigi'f,  Pamphilus  isn't  sorry  for  what  he  tim 
done,  is  he  ? — Ter. 

Num  ViscfUiimm  amici  regnum  appetentem  debucruut  adjflvare, 
TliinJc  you  the  friends  of  ViscelUnus  ought  to  have  assisted  him  in  aiming 
cU  regal  power  i — Cic. 

2.  Double  Direct  Questions, 

§  414.  The  Particles  used  in  asking  Doi;ble  direct  ques- 
tions are  utrum,  an,  -ne.  Utrum  is  used  only  in  the  first 
alternative,  and  an  only  in  the  second,  while  -ne  is  used  in 
both :  as, 

Utrum  ea  vestra  an  nostra  culpa  est,  Is  (liat  your  fault  or  ours  i — 
Cic 

Isne  est  quern  quaero  annon,  Is  tliat  the  man  I  am  seeking,  or  not  ? — 
Ter. 

Sunt  haec  tua  verba  necne.  Are  these  your  words  or  no9' — Cio. 
Obs.  1.  Necne  and  annon,  "or  no,'"  are  written  as  single  -words. 

Obs.  2.  N'c  is  rare  in  the  second  alternative ;  tinless  that  alternative  is  stated 
in  the  form  "  or  no'''  necne. 

Obs.  3.  The  first  particle  {utrum)  Is  often,omitted,  as  In  the  last  of  the  above 
examples. 

§  415.  An  is  sometimes  apparently  used  in  single  ques- 
tions ;  but  when  so,  it  always  has  reference  to  an  alternative 
implied  though  not  expressed  ;  as. 

Quid  ais  ?  An  Pampbilus  venit  ?  Wliat  say  you  ?  Or  is  Fain- 
philus  really  come  ? — Ter. 

Quid  dicis  ?  An  bello  ftigitivorum  S^fciliam  virtiite  tua  libiSratam  ? 
Wliat  say  you  ?  Or  is  it  tlutt  Sicily  was  hy  your  valour  delivered  from  Uie 
fugitive-slave  war  1 — Cic. 

Obs.  In  the  above  examples  the  former  alternative  is  involved  In  the  first 
question,  "  Have  you  anything  else  to  say,  or  will  you  say  that,  &c" 

§  416.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  sequence  of  the 
Interrogative  Particles  in  questions  presenting  more  than 
one  alternative : — 


First  Alternative 

Second, 

Thirc 

utrum, 

an, 

an 

-ne, 

an, 

an 

(omitted) 

an, 

an 

(omitted) 

•ne 

Oli.  Concerning  Indirect  Questions,  see  §  43^. 
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Chapter  XLIV. — The  Imperative  Mood. 

§  417.  Present  Tense. — The  Present  Imperative  is  used  in 
giving  orders,  directions;  or  advice,  with  reference  to  the 
immediate  Present,  or  without  reference  to  any  definite 
time  ;  also  in  salutations  :  as, 

Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco  largo  rSpoiiens,  Thaio  aicay  the  cold ; 
filing  the  logs  freely  upon  the  fire. — Hor. 

Fessae  dale  serta  carinae,  Croicn  with  chaplets  my  tired  bark. — Ov. 
Carpe  diem,  Seize  the  (present)  day. — Hor. 
Siilve!    Ate!    Hail  to  thee,  farewell ! — Cic. 

Obs.  Kot  in  prohibitions  is  expressed  by  ne  (never  non)  •  and  in  double  sen- 
tences by  «e  .  .  .  .  neve  (neu) ;  neve  ....  neve. 

§  418.  Future  Tense. — The  Future  Imperative  is  used  in 
commands  and  exhortations  extending  to  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present ;  hence  it  is  always  employed  in  laws  :  as, 

Huminem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelUo,  neve  Urito,  Tliou  shall  not 
bury  or  burn  a  corpse  witliin  the  city. — XII.  Tables. 

Regie  impSrio  duo  sunto.  Let  there  be  two  persons  with  regal  power. — 
Gic. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  sunto.  It  is  not  enough  far 
poems  to  have  beauty ;  they  must  be  sweet. — Hor. 

Himc  tu,  Eumane,  caveto.  Against  such  an  one,  man  of  Borne,  thou 
toiit  luive  to  be  on  thy  guard. — Hor. 

§  419.  The  Subjunctive  Present  is  sometimes  used- (not 
in  laws)  instead  of  the  Imperative,  especially  in  the  Third 
Person :  as, 

Aut  bibat  aut  Sbeat,  Let  him  either  drink  or  begone. — Cio. 

Status,  incessus,  vultus,  oculi,  tSneant  dScorum,  Let  the  attitudei  gait, 
features,  and  eyes  maintain  propriety. — Cic. 

Injuxias  fortunae,  quas  ferre  nSqueas,  deftigiendo  rSlinquas,  The 
injuries  of  fortune  which  you  cannot  bear,  escape  by  flying  from. — Cic. 

§  420.  A  prohibition  may  also  be  expressed  by  ne  (also 
nemo,  nihil)  with  the  Subjimctive  :  generally  with  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Present,  and  the  Second  Person  of  the  Perfect 
Tense :  as, 

Ne  quid  rCi  tibi  sit  cum  Saguntinis,  Meddle  not  with  (he  SagurUinee. 
—Cic. 

Ne  transiSris  Iberum,  Cross  not  the  Ebro. — Liv. 

Nihil  ignovChs,  Show  no  charity  for  anything! — Cic. 
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Chapter  XLV. — The  Subjunctive  Mood. 

§  421.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  expresses  a  thing  not  as 
Si.  fact  like  the  Indicative,  but  merely  as  a  conception  of  the 
mind. 

Hence  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  to  indicate, 

(A).  An  hypothesis. 

(B).  Doubt  or  uncertainty  (including  indirect  questions). 
(C).  A  wish. 
(D),  Purpose  or  result. 

(E).  A  proposition  borrowed  from  another,  and  not 
adopted  by  the  writer  (iiarratio  obliqua). 

(A).  Si  ita  esset,  ignoscerem,  If  it  were  so,  I  would  excuse  it. — Cic. 

(B).  Cut  duhitas  quid  deiepuhlicH  sentias?  Why  do  you  doubt  icliat 
opinion  to  entertain  concerning  a  commonwealth'? — Cic. 

Nun  duhilat  qtiiu  Truja  brcvi  peritHra  sit,  He  has  no  doubt  that  Troy 
will  soon  fall. — Cic. 

(C).  Valeas  et  mSmingris  nostri,  May  you  be  prosperous  and  think  of 
me! — Cic. 

(D).  Legibus  scrvimMS  ut  lilii^ri  esse  posslmus,  We  submit  to  the  laws 
that  (Purpose)  tee  nuiy  ba  able  to  be  free. — Cic. 

Accidit  ut  iina  noete  omnea  Hermae  dejMrentur,  It  happened  that 
(Result)  in  one  night  all  the  Hermae  were  demolished. — Nep. 

(E  j.  Docent  quanto  in  cliscrlmine  sit  Nolana  res,  They  point  out  in 
what  peril  Nola  is. — Liv. 

§  422.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  always  dependent  upon 

either 

(1).  Some  hypothetical  Conjunction  (see  §  425)  ;  or, 
(2).  Some  antecedent  sentence  or  clause  to  which  it  is 

subjoined  (suhjun(/o),  and  which  deprives  it  of  the  character 

of  a  positive  ("  objective")  assertion. 

06*.  The  antecedent  member  of  the  sentence  is  very  often  not  expressed,  but 
left  to  be  understood. 

§  423.  Sequence  of  lenses. — The  Tense  of  a  Verb  in  the 
Suljjunctive  Mood  m-ust  be  in  concord  with  the  Tense  of 
the  antecedent  Verb  upon  which  it  depends.  Thus  Present 
or  Future  time  is  followed  by  Present  or  Futui-e,  and  Past 
time  by  Past. 


§  424. 
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Present  an^  Future  Time. 


Scio  quid  dgas, 
Scio  quid  cgeris, 
Scio  quid  acturus  sis, 

Cognovi  quid  a,gas, 
Cognovi  quid  ogeris, 
CognSvi  quid  actiuns  sis, 

Audiam  quid  agas, 
Audiam  quid  egfiris, 
Audiam  quid  acturus  sis. 


I  liiww  ichat  you  are  doing. 
I  iniow  u-hat  [/au  have  done. 
I  know  wliat  you  are  going  to  do. 

I  have  learnt  ^chat  you  are  doing. 
I  have  learnt  irhut  you  have  done. 
I  have  learnt  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

I  shall  hear  tchat  you  are  doing. 
I  shall  hear  u'hat  you  have  done. 
I  shall  hear  ichat  you  are  going 
to  do. 


Past  Time. 


fei. 


Sciebam  quid  ag^res, 
Sciebam  quid  egisses, 
Sciebam  quid  acturus  esses, 

Cognovi  quid  agSres,* 
Cognovi  quid  egisses, 
Cognovi  quid  acturus  esses, 


fT  f  CognovSram  quid  agSres, 
S  p  j  Cognoveram  quid  egisses, 
£.  I  j   Cognoveram  quid  acturus  esses, 


I  hneio  tchat  you  icere  doing. 

I  knew  what  you  had  done. 

I  knew  what  you  were  going  to  do. 

I  learnt  what  you  ivere  doing. 
I  learnt  ichat  you  had  done. 
I  learnt  what  you  icere  going  to 
do. 

I  had  learnt  what  you  icere  doing. 
I  had  learnt  ichat  you  had  done. 
I  had  learnt  what  you  were  going 
to  do. 


*  But  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  be  used  after  tke  Past  Indefinite 
when  tlie  subordinate  proposition  is  conceived  of  as  a  distinct  histori- 
cal statement  :  as, 

Aemllius  Paullus  tantum  in  aerarium  pScuniae  invexit,  ut  unius  im- 
pSratoris  praeda  fineni  attHlcrit  tributorum,  Aemilius  Paullus  hrouglU 
such  an  immense  sum  of  money  into  the  treasury,  that  the  spoils  of  a  single 
general  put  an  end  to  the  taxes. — Cic. 

Obs.  The  Historical  Present  (§  393)  being  in  reality  a  past  tense,  is  often 
followed  by  Past  Tenses  Subjunctive  :  as, 

Helvetii  legutos  ad  Caesiirem  mittunt,  qui  dJcerent,  The  Helvetii  sent 
ambassadors  to  Caesar,  to  say,  ^c. — Caes. 


1.  Hypothetical  Sentences. 

§  424.  An  hypothetical  sentence  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  Protasis  and  the  Apodosis :  the  former  containing  the 
supposition  or  ground  of  argument,  the  latter  the  con- 
clusion based  upon  it. 

(1).  Hypothetical  sentences  idth  the  Indicative.  —  If  both 
members  of  the  sentence  deal  with  facts,  either  actual  or 
assumed  for  the  pui-pose  of  argument,  both  their  Verbs  are 
in  the  Indicative  Mood :  as, 

Si  est  boni  consiilis  ferre  op«m  patriae,  est  utiam  bonorum  civium. 
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etc,  If  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  consul  to  render  help  to  his  counlry,  n  « 
aha  the  duty  of  good  citizens,  etc. — Cic. 

Si  tonuit,  etiam  fuhit.  If  it  thundered,  it  cdso  lightened. 

(2).  Hypothetical  sentences  with  the  Subjunctive. — But  if  the 
sentence  implies  only  that  something  may  or  might  happen, 
or  might  have  happened,  both  its  Verbs  are  put  in  the 
Subjunctive :  as, 

Si  negem,  mentiar.  If  Itcere  to  deny  it,  I  should  tell  an  untruth.— Cic. 

Tu  si  hie  sis,  aliter  sentias.  You,  if  you  icere  in  my  place,  would 
think  differently. — Ter. 

Necassem  jam  te  verberibus,  nisi  iratus  essem,  I  icould  have  beaten 
you  to  death,  if  I  were  not  angry. — Cic. 

426.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive 
are  used  with  the  above  Conjunctions  when  it  is  indicated 
that  a  thing  may  possibly  happen  or  inay  have  happened  in  Pre- 
sent or  Future  Time  :  as, 

Me  dies,  vox,  latgra,  def  iciant,  si  hoc  nunc  v5cif6rari  vSlim,  Time, 
voice,  strength,  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  purpose  expressing  now,  etc. — 
Cic. 

Si  scieris  {Perfect)  aspidem  occulte  latere  uspiam, impr5be_/ecM'8, 

nisi  monueris  altSrum  ne  assideat,  If  you  should  have  become  aware  that 
an  asp  were  lying  concealed  in  some  place,  you  would  be  acting  wrongly  if 
you  did  not  warn  your  neighbour  not  to  sit  there. — Cic. 

Obs.  In  such  cases  we  in  English  often  use  a  Past  Tense  Subjunctive,  and 
translate  the  Latin  Present  by  should,  would,  were,  &c.,  as  in  the  above 
examples. 

§  427.  The  Past  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  are  used  with 
the  above  Conjunctions  when  a  thing  is  conceived  of  as  nd, 
actually  taking  place,  whether  now  (Past-Imperfect),  or  in 
the  Past  (Past-Peifect) :  as, 

Sapientia  non  expetSretur  simlnlefficSret,  Wisdom  would  not  be  coveted 
ij  it  answered  no  end. — Cic. 

{Si\  lino  praelio  victus  (esset)  Alexander,  bello  victus  esset,  Coiv- 
quered  in  one  battle,  Alexander  would  have  been  conquered  in  the  {entire) 
war. — Liv. 

§  432.  The  Subjunctive  is  also  used  with  or  without  a 
Conjunction,  to  signify  that  an  h}^othesis  is  assumed  or 
granted  for  the  pui-pose  of  argument  (Subjunctivus  Con- 
cessivus)  :  as, 

Mains  civis  Cn.  Caroo  fuit  -.—fuerit  aliis :  tibi  quando  esse  coepit, 
Cnaeus  Carbo  ivas  a  bad  citizen,  was  /;e?  i  Granted  thaV'  he  was  so  to 
oUiers,  when  did  he  begin  to  be  so  to  you'? — Cic. 

Vcruni,  ut  ita  sit,  tamcn  nou  potes  hoc  praedlcare,  Yet  {granting) 
that  it  is  so,  yet  you  cannot  affirm  ifiis. — Cic 
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2.  The  Subjunctive  of  Doubt  or  Uncertainty. 

§  433.  The  Subjunctive  is  tised  after  words  denoting  doubt 
or  uncertainty :  as, 

Quum  incertus  essem  ubi  esses,  As  I  was  uncertain  where  you  were. — 
Cic. 

§  434.  Indirect  Questions. — An  Indirect  Question  is  one 
wbicli  is  quoted  as  being  asked,  or  which  is  dependent  upon 
some  word  signifying  doubt  or  perplexity  in  the  sentence. 
Such  a  question  is  expressed  with  the  Subjunctive  Mood ;  as, 

Qualis  sit  animus  ipse  animus  nescit,  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
the  mind  itself  knows  not. — Cic. 

(Here  the  Direct  Question  would  be,  Qualis  est  animus  ?  §  408.) 

Diogenes  disputare  solebat,  quanto  regem  Persarum  vita  fortunaque 
siipSraref,  Diogenes  used  to  arfjue  how  muchhehad  the  advantage  of  the 
king  of  Persia  in  living  and  fortune. —  Cic. 

(Direct  Question  :  Quanto  regem  Persarum  supero  ?  How  much  have 
I  the  advcuitage?  etc.) 

Dii  utrum  sint,  necne  sint,  quaerltur.  The  question  is  raised  whether 
'here  are  gods  or  no  1 — Cic 

(Direct  Question:  Utrom  dii  sunt,  necne  sunt?) 

Multae  gentes  nondum  sciunt,  cur  lima  deficiat.  Many  nations  are 
in  in  ignorance  lohy  the  moon  is  eclipsed. — Cic. 

(Direct  Question  :  Cur  luna  deficit '?) 

Obs.  Thvis,  quae  tu  scias  scio,  is  I  know  what  it  is  you  know  :  but  quae  tii 
*c/s,  scio,  What  yott  know,  I  know  also. 

§  435.  Tn  expressing  Indirect  single  Questions,  num  (see 
§  412)  is  used  without  any  negative  force  :  as, 

Quaero  ....  num,  aliter  ac  nunc  eveniunt,  eveiiirent,  I  ask  whether 
they  would  turn  out  otherwise  than  they  do  ? — Cic. 

Exsistit  hoc  luco  quaedam  quaestio  subdifficilis,  num  quando  amici 
novi  veteribus  sint  antSponendi,  A  somewhat  difficult  question  here 
arises :  whether  neio  friends  are  ever  to  he  preferred  to  old  ones  ? — Cic. 

§  436.  In  Indirect  Questions  with  more  than  one  alter- 
native the  following  particles  aro  used : — 

Quaeritur,    utrum  ..  ..  an  ..  ..  an. 

-ne       ....  an  . .  . .  an. 

(omitted)  ....  -ne  ....  -ne, 

num     ..  ..  an  ..  ..  an. 

§  438.  The  particle  an  is  used  after  some  expressions 
denoting  uncertainty  or  hesitation ;  especially  after  hand  scio, 
nescio,  diibito,  diibium  est,  incertum  est:  as, 

Aristoteh:m,  excepto  Platone,  hand  scio  an  recte  dixerim  principem 
phIlosu]ihonnn,  With  the  exception  of  Plato,  I  am  inclined  to  think  J 
should  he  rigid  in  calling  Aristotle  the  first  of  philosophers. — Cic. 
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Dub7to  an  Vonflsiam  fendam,  et  ibi  exspedem  de  lugionibus.  1  am 
half-iiidined  to  direct  my  course  to  Venusia,  and  there  wait  neics  concern- 
inrj  the  legions.  — C'lc. 

Coutigit  tibi  quDil  hand  scio  an  nemini.  The  lot  has  fallen  to  you 
which  perhaps  ha/s  fallen  to  no  one  else. — Cic. 

Obs.  The  phrases  kaud  scio  an,  nescio  an,  diibito  an,  always  imply  the  proba- 
hility  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  they  introduce.  They  have 
thus  the  opposite  force  to  the  English  "  I  don't  know  whether." 

§  440.  The  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in  questions 
indicating  perplexity,  where  the  Verb  diibito  may  be  supplied 
(Subjunctivus  dubitativus) :  as, 

Quid  hoc  homine  fiiciatis.  What  are  ye  to  do  loiih  this  man  ? — Cic. 

Quill  &lmd  facer  et.  What  else  loas  he  to  do? — Cic. 

Quid  enumSrem  artium  multitiidinem,  Why  should  I  enum.eratc  a 
multitude  of  arts  ? — Cic.  (Quid  enumero  would  imply  that  the  speaker 
was  actually  doing  so.) 

3.  The  Subjunctive  expressing  a  Wish. 

§  443.  Subjunctivus  Optativus. — The  Subjunctive  is  often 
used  without  any  preceding  Verb,  to  express  a  wish. 

§  444.  The  Present  Tense  Subjunctive  expresses  a  wish 
regai'ded  as  attainable  :  as, 

IntSream  si  viileo  stare,  May  I  be  a  dead  man.  if  I  can  stand  baU  1 — 
Hor. 

Valeant  elves  mei,  sint  beati,  May  my  fellow-citizens  prosper,  may 
tliey  be  happy ! — Cic. 

Especially  with  utinam,  0  that !  as, 

Utinain  modo  c5nata  perftcSre  possim,  0  that  I  may  only  accompliah 
my  aims ! — Cic. 

§  445.     The  First  Person  Plural  of  the  same  Tense  is 

used  to  express  mutual  encouragement  :'  as, 
Dum  vivimus  vivamus,  Wliile  we  live  let  us  live  ! 
Imlttemur  nostros  majores.  Let  ms  imitate  our  ancestors ! — Cic. 

Obs.  In  the  same  way  is  used  the  Pres.-Perf.    mBmKnerim  :  as, 
M6mtnerltmus,  Let  us  remember  ! 

§  446.  The  Past-Imperfect  and  Past-Perfect  Subjunctive 
are  used  in  expressing  a  wish  for  a  thing  regarded  as  no 
longer  attainable :  as, 

Utinam  promissa  llceret  non  dare.  Would  it  were  lawful  not  to  fulfil 
promises  .'—Cic. 

Utinam,  Cn.  Pompci,  cnm  Cacsilro  socictatcm  nunquam  coisses  nut 
nunqnam  dircmisses,  I  would,  Cnaexis  Pompeins,  you  either  had  never  en- 
tered into  league  with  Caesar,  or  else  had  never  broken  it  off. — Cio. 
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§  447.  Yery  often  a  Verb  of  wishivg  is  expressed,  and 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive  either  with  or  without  ut : 

(1.)  Opto,  7  wish,  is  generally  construed  with  ut  and  the 
Subjunctive  (less  frequently  with  the  Infinitive)  :  as, 

Optavil  ut  in  currum  patris  tolUretur,  He  (Phaethon)  desired  that  he 
might  be  taken  up  into  his  father's  chariot. — Cic. 

(2.)  Volo,  Nolo,  and  Malo,  are  frequently  found  with  ul 
and  the  Subjunctive ;  also  very  often  with  ut  omitted  :  as, 

Mdlo  te  sapiens  hostis  mStuat,  quam  stulti  cives  laudent,  I  had 
rather  a  wiee  enemy  should  fear  you,  than  that  foolish  citizens  should 
praise  you. — Cic. 

Nolo  accusator  in  judicium  potentiam  afferat,  I  icotdd  not  have  an 
accuser  bring  personal  influence  with  him  into  a  court  of  justice.— Cic. 

4.  The  SubJTinctive  of  Purpose  or  Result. 

§  449.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  with  the  following  Con- 
junctions, Tit  (uti),  quo,  that,  in  order  that ;  ne  (or  iit  ne),  lest, 
in  order  that  .  .  .  not ;  quin,  quominus,  that  not,  to  denote  Pur- 
pose and  Kesult. 

§  450.  The  Conjunction  ut,  that,  in  order  that,  so  that,  is 
used  with  the  Subjunctive  Mood  to  denote  either  Purpose  or 
Result:  as, 

(a.)  Purpose. 

Romani  ab  aratro  abcluxerunt  Cincinnatum,  ut  dictator  esset,  Tlie 
Romans  fetched  Cincinnatus  from  the  plough  in  order  to  be  dictator. — Cic . 

Pylades  Orestem  se  esse  dixit,  ut  pro  eo  necaretur,  Pylades  affirmed 
himself  to  be  Orestes,  in  order  that  he  might  be  put  to  death  in  his  place. — 
Cic. 

Obs.  Under  this  head  falls  the   Subjunctive  •with  nt  after  Verbs  of  command- 
ing, persuading,  striving,  wishing,  &c.  (see  §  451). 

(b.)  Result. 

Tarquinius  sic  Servium  diligebat,  ut  is  ejus  vulgo  Imbiiretur  f  ilius, 
Tarquinius  was  so  attached  to  Servius,  that  the  latter  was  currently  re- 
garded as  his  swi. — Cic. 

Tempiirantia  sedat  appetitiones  et  eflficit  ut  hae  rectae  rationi 
pareant.  Temperance  calms  the  appetites  and  causes  that  they  snbmil 
to  right  reason.— Gic. 

Sae]3e  fit  ut,  ii  qui  debeaut,  non  respondeant  ad  tcmpus,  It  often 
occurs  that  those  who  owe  money,  do  not  meet  their  liabilities  at  the  time. 
—  Cic. 

Si  base  nuntiatio  vera  non  est,  sSqultur  ut  falsa  sit.  If  (his  propo- 
eition  is  not  true,  it  follows  that  it  is  false.  — Cic. 

SM.  L.  G.  T 
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Tl)rasybiilo  contigit  ut  patriam  libSrdret,  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Thra- 
fiyhulus  to  deliver  h>s  country.— 'i^fep. 

Obs.  The  phrases,  sequitur,  it  foUoics  ;  restat,  it  reiiinins  ;  necesse  est,  tf  is 
necessary  ;  aequum,  justum  est,  it  is  right  or  Just  ;  and  the  like,  take  for  ihe 
most  part,  either  ut  and  the  Subjunctive,  or  an  Influitive  Mood  (see  §  500). 

§  451.  Tit  and  ne  are  used  with  the  Subjunctive  after 
Verbs  signifying  to  command,  aclvLse,  request,  exhort,  endeavour ; 
ut  in  a  positive,  ne  in  a  negative  sense  :  as, 

Clvitati  persudsit  ut  de  finibus  suis  exlrent.  He  {Orgetorix)  persuctded 
the  community  to  leave  their  own  territories. — Caes. 

Te  hortor  ut  lios  libros  do  philosophia  stildiose  legas,  I  urge  you  to 
read  these  hoohs.of  tnine  on  philosophy.— Cic. 

Prccor  ne  me  desSras,  I  beg  you  not  to  forsake  me. — Cic. 

Otis.  1.  This   Subjunctive  with   ut  is  usually  translated  by  the  Infinitive  in 

English.     The  Latin  Infinitive  never  expresses  a  purpose. 
<^hs.  2.  Jubeo,  I  order  ;  vi?to,  /  forbid  ;  conor,  /  attempt ;  and,  sometimes, 
nito*,  I  strive,  take  the  Infinitive  :  as, 

Jilbet  nos  Pythius  Apollo  noscSre  nosmet  ipsos,  The  Pythian  Apollo  bids 
us  "  know  ourselves." — Cic. 

Lex  pSregrlnum  re^ai  in  murum  ascendere.  The  laiv  forbids  a  foreigner 
to  go  up  upon  the  icatls. — Cic. 

Ter  sunt  cujiati  impOnere  P61io  Ossam,  TJirice  they  essayed  to  piU  Ossit 
on  Pelion. — Virg. 

Juffurtha   Cirtam  irrumpere  njtttur,  Jugurtha  endeavours  to  force  «/■ 
entrance  into  Cirta. — Sail. 

Obs.  3.  Impcro  is  occasionally  found  with  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  :  as, 
Ipsos  abduci  impfrabat,  He  ordered  the  men  themselves  to  he  led  aicay. 
—Cic. 

§453.  Quo.  —  The  Conjunction  quo,  in  order  that;  that 
thereby,  is  used  with  the  Subjunctive  to  denote  a  Purpose : 
as. 

CoiTupisse  dicitur  Cluentiiis  judicium  pecimia,  quo  inimlcum  suuin 
iiinOcentem  condemnaret,  Cluentius  is  said  to  have  bribed  the  court,  that 
thereby  it  might  condemn  his  enemy  though  innocent. — Cic. 

Especially  when  there  is  a  Comparative  Adjective  in  its 
clause :  as, 

Legem  brSvem  esse  oportet,  quo  fticilius  ab  impCritis  tSneHtur,  A  law 
ynght  to  be  short,  in  order  that  it  mau  the  more  easily  be  grasped  by  the 
unlettered. — Cic. 

(Here  quo  =  ut  eo.) 

Obs.  1 .  But  quo  is  not  used  like  ut  to  denote  a  result. 
Obs.  2.  Coneerning  non  quo,  not  that,  see  §  487.  Obs.  1. 

§  454.  Ne  is  used  with  the  Subjunctive  to  denote  a  Pur- 
pose, ut  being  omitted  ;  it  is  equivalent  to  ut  non,  quo  non. 
in  order  that  .  .  .  not ;  lest :  as, 


Ithat  noichere. 
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Nolo  esse  laudator,  iie  videar  adulator,  I  am  reluctant  to  he  an  ap- 
plauder,  lest  I  should  seem  a  flatterer. — Auct.  ad  Her. 

Galliuae  avesque  r61iquae  pennis  ffivent  puUos,  ve  frigure  laedantur. 
Hens  and  other  birds  cherish  their  young  under  their  wings,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  he  hurt  hy  the  cold. — Cic. 

§  456.  Similarly,  when  a  Purpose  is  signified,  -we  find 

ne  quis        instead  of  ut  nemo,  that  no  one. 

ne  ullus  „       „  ut  nullus,  that  none. 

ne  iinquam      ,,      „  ut  nunquam,  that  never. 

ne  usquam       „      „  ut  nusquam, 

necubi  ( i.  e.  ne  alicubi  „  i 

necunde  (?'.  e.  ne  alicunde),  that  from  no  quarter. 

nequando  (i.  e.  ne  aliquando),  that  at  no  time. 

Caesarem  complexus  obsecrare  coepit  ne  quid  gravius  in  fratrem  { 
statueret.  Embracing  Caesar,  he  began  to  implore  him.  not  to  come  to  any  j 
too  severe  decision  against  his  brother.— Ca.es. 

Circumspectans  necunde  impetus  in  frumentatdres  fiSret,  Looldng 
carefidly  round  to  see  that  no  attack  ivas  made  upon  the  foragers  from  any 
quMrter. — Liv. 

§  457.  But  if  only  a  Result  is  signified,  the  forms  ut  non. 
ut  nemo,  ut  nullus,  etc,  must  be  used :  as, 

Ex  hoc  effieitur..  ..  ut  vuluptas  non  sit  summum  bonum,  From  thif 
it  follows  that  pleasure  is  not  the  chief  good. — Cic. 

Demosthenes  perfecit  meditando,  id  nemo  planius  eo  locutus  putti- 
retur,  By  exercise  Demosthenes  so  succeeded,  that  no  one  was  considered  to 
have  been  a  plainer  speaker  than  he. — Cic. 

§  460.  After  words  signifying /ear  or  anxiety  ne  expresses 
the  apprehension  that  something  will  occur ;  ut,  that  it  will 
7iot  occur :  as, 

Timebam  ne  ev6nirent  ea  quae  aeciderunt,  I  dreaded  that  those  very 
Uiings  which  have  happened  would  come  to  pass. — Cic. 

Timor  Kumae  grandis  fuit,  ne  itSrum  Galli  Eomam  rSdirent,  Tliere 
was  great  fear  at  Rome,  lest  the  Gauls  should  return  again  to  Borne. — 
Eutr. 

Pater  terruit  gentes  grave  ne  rSdiret  seculum  Pyrrhae,  Tlie  sire  put 
the  nations  in  dread,  that  the  terrible  age  of  Pyrrha  might  be  coming 
again. — Hor. 

Omnes  labores  te  escipere  video ;  tim^o  ut  sustineas,  I  see  you  under- 
take all  possible  labours ;  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  stand  them. — Cic. 

Obs.  But  instead  of  ut,  we  often  find  ne  non ;  especially  in  negative  sen- 
tences :  as, 

TImeo  ne  non  impetrem,  I  fear  I  shall  not  prevail. — Cic. 
Non  vfreor  ne  tua  virtus  8pTni6ni  homtnum  non  respondeat,  I  have  na 
fear  that  your  worth  will  fail  to  ansiver  the  expectations  of  men. — Cic. 

l2 
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§  461.  Quin,  that  not,  so  that  not,  is  used  with  the  Sub- 
junctive after  negative,  or  virtually  negative  sentences  only.  It 
is  Tised, 

(1.)  After  negative  sentences  containing  Verbs  of 
hindering  :  as,  Kon  prohibeo,  I  do  not  prevent ;  Non 
retineo,  1  do  not  restrain  ;  Non  repugno,  /  do  not 
object  ;  and  the  like. 

(2.)  After  such  negative  phrases  as  Kon  est  diibium, 
Tliere  is  no  doubt ;  Quis  diibitat,  Who  doubts  ? 
Fieri  non  potest,  It  cannot  be ;  Negari  7ion  potest, 
It  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  the  like. 

(3.)  After  negative  sentences  generally,  to  denote 
that  a  certain  thing  never  happens  without 
something  else  happening. 

Obs.  Under  negative  sentences  are  included  those  virtually  so ;  as  when 
quis  expects  the  answer  No :  also  those  containing  such  words  as  vix, 
scarcely  ;  parum,  {too)  little,  &c. 

(1 .)  Non  possflmus,  quin  alii  a  nobis  difsentiant,  rScusare,  We  cannot 
object  to  it  that  others  should  differ  from  us. — Oic 

Vix  me  contlneo  quin  in  ilium  invdlem,  I  can  scarcely  restrain  myself 
from  flying  at  him. — Ter. 

Hand  mnltiim  abfuit  quin  Ismenias  interficSretur,  A  little  more  and 
Ismenias  icould  have  been  killed. — Liv. 

Obs.  The  expressions  hand  multtim  abfuit,  imntmum  ahfuit,  and  the  like,  are 
always  impersonal. 

f2.)  Non  erat  diibium,  quin  Helvetii  pliir^imum  possent.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  Helvetii  had  the  most  influence. — Caes. 

Haud  dtibia  res  visa quin  circumditceret  agmen,  Tliere  appeared 

to  be  no  question  but  he  must  conduct  his  army  by  a  circuitous  route. — Liv. 

Obs.  In  some  cases  a  twofold  construction  is  admissible  :  thus, 

Quis  ignorat  quin  tria  Graecorum  gc^nfra  sint.  Who  knows  not  (i.  e., 
there  is  no  one  who  knows  not)  that  there  are  three  classes  of  Greeks  ? — 
Cic.  :  where  we  might  equally  well  have  had,  Quis  ignorat  tria  ....  esse 
(§507). 

(.3.)  EquWem  nunquam  dOmum  misi  unam  CpistOlam,  quin  esset 
ad  te  altera,  In  fad,  I  have  never  sent  a  single  letter  home  without  there 
being  a  second  to  you. — Cic. 

Nullus  fere  dies  est  quin  Satrius  meam  domura  ventttet.  There  is 
hardly  a  day  that  Satriu^s  does  not  keep  coming  to  my  house. — Cic. 

§  462.  Quin  is  also  used  with  the  Indicative  in  the  sense 
of  Why  not  ?  (qui  ne)  ;  and  expresses  an  animated  appeal :  as, 

Quin  Igttur  expergisctmini  ?     Wliy  not  then  be  up  and  doing  ? — Sail 
Quin  conscendlmus  equos?     Wiy  not  to  horse  at  once'? — Liv. 
Obs.  Quin  with  the  Imperative  is  used  in  expostulations  :  as, 
Quin  tu  hoc  anidi,  Naij  btct  do  you  hear  me. — Ter. 
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§  463.  Quomiims,  that  not,  so  that  not,  is  similar  to  quia, 
and  is  used  with  the  Subjunctive  after  words  and  phrases 
which  signify  hindrance  ;  as,  impedio,  /  impede  ;  prohibeo,  1 
prevent ;  oli  icio,  /  obstruct,  etc.  ;  also  after  per  me  stat,  fit,  it 
is  owing  to  me  (that  something  does  not  take  place)  :  as, 

Non  rScitsabo  quomXmig  omnes  mea  scripta  legant,  I  will  not  object  to 
all  men's  reading  my  writings. — Cic. 

Caesar  cognovit  per  Afrdnium  stare  quominus  dlmicdretur,  Caesar 
ascertained  that  it  was  owing  to  Afranius  an  engagement  did  not  tain- 
place. — Caes. 

5.  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Note. — For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Rules  for  Oratio  obliqua 
are  brought  together. 

§  464.  When  a  speech  is  reported  not  in  the  exact  form 
in  which  it  was  delivered,  but  so  as  to  make  the  speaker 
the  Third  Person  instead  of  the  First,  it  is  called  oratio 
obliqua :  as,       ' 

Caesar  legatis  respondit :  diem  se  ad  delibSrandum  sumptfiiuni 
(esse),  Caesar  made  answer  to  the  ambassadors  that  he  would  take  a  dai/ 
to  consider. — Caes. 

(Words  of  Caesar  reported  in  their  original  form  :  Diem  ego  ad  deli- 
berandum sUmam,  I  will  take  a  day  to  consider.) 

§  465.  When  a  speech  is  thus  transferred  to  the  oblique 
form,  the  following  changes  of  Mood  take  place  : — 

(A.)  The  Indicative  Mood  used  in  direct  and  independent 

statements  is  changed  into  the  Infinitive. 
(B.)  The   Indicative  Mood  used  in  dependent  Relative 

sentences  is  changed  into  the  Subjunctive. 
(C.)  The  Indicative  Mood  used  in  Questions  becomes 

the  Subjunctive. 
(D.)  The  Imperative  Mood  becomes  the  Subjunctive. 
(E.)  The  Subjunctive  Mood  used  in  the  Apodosis  of  an 

hypothetical  sentence  becomes  the  Infinitive. 

§  466.  (A.)  All  direct  and  independent  statements,  when 
transferred  to  the  oratio  obliqua,  become  dependent  upon 
some  such  Verb  as  dixit,  he  said,  expressed  or  implied,  and 
therefore  the  Accusative  Case  takes  the  place  of  the 
Nominative,  and  the  Infinitive  Mood  the  place  of  the  Indi- 
cative (§  507) :  as, 

Ariovistus  respondit,  ....  Aeduis  se  obsWes  redditurum  non  essp, 
Ariovistus  answered  that  he  tooidd  not  restore  the  hostages  to  the  Aedui. — 
Caes. 
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Aiiovistus  ad  Caesarcin  legatos  mittit,  "  velle  $s  de  his  rebua  &gere 
euin  CO,"  Ariovi8ius  sends  ambassadors  to  Caesar  {saying ,  that  he  winked 
to  speak  with  him  on  these  points. — Cacs. 

§  467.  (B.)  The  subordinate  Verbs  in  Kelative  sentences, 
used  b}'  the  original  speaker  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  are 
turned  into  the  Subjunctive  in  the  oratio  obliqua  :  as, 

Caesar  legates  cum  his  mandatis  mittit, . .  haec  esse  quae  ab  eo 
postularet,  Caesar  sends  ambassadors  with  tliese  instructions, . .  that  the  fol- 
lowing icere  the  demands  he  made  of  him,  &c. — Caes. 

(Direct  form  :  Haec  sunt  quae  a  te  postUlo.) 

Apud  Hypanim  flilvium  AristotSles  ait,  bestiolas  quasdam  nasci, 
quae  uuum  diem  vtvant.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Bog,  Aristotle  tdU  ua 
ili/:re  are  insects  produced  which  live  only  one  day.— Cic. 

(Direct  form  :  Sunt  bestiolae  quaedam  quae  unum  diem  vivunt.) 

Ofis.  But  If  a  statement  of  the  writer's  be  interwoven  with  the  oratio  obliqua, 
it  of  course  stands  in  the  Indicative  :  as, 

Quis  potest  esse  tam  fiversus  a  vero,  qui  neget  haec  omnia,  quae  tidcmus, 
deorum  immortalium  potestate  administrari,  THio  can  be  such  a  stranger  to 
truth,  as  to  deny  that  all  these  things,  which  we  see,  are  managed  by  the 
power  of  the  immortal  Oods  ? — Cic. 

§  468.  (C.)  Questions  transferred  to  the  oratio  obliqua  take 
the  Subjunctive  Mood;  being  dependent  upon  rogavit,  or 
some  such  word,  expressed  or  understood  (§  434) :  as, 

Fdrere  omnes  tribuni  plebis  ..  "  quidnam  id  rei  esset9"  AU  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  loere  furious:  {they  asked)  "What  did  that 
mean'!" — Li  v. 

(Direct  question  :  Quidnam  id  rei  esi  ?) 

Quid  de  praeda  fJlciendusi  censerent,  Wliat  did  they  think  should  be 
done  about  the  spoil '! — Liv. 

(Direct  question  :  Quid  de  praeda  faciendum  censetis  ?) 

§  469.  But  when  the  Interrogative  form  is  merely  rhe- 
torical, the  question  containing  its  own  answer,  and  being 
therefore  equivalent  to  a  direct  statement,  it  is  usually  ex- 
pressed with  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  :  as, 

"  Si  vctgris  contQmeliae  obllvisci  vellet,  num  ctiam  rScentium  injuri- 
aruui  uiemoriam  depGiiGre  posse'?"  "Even  if  he  were  rviUing  {he  said) 
to  forget  an  ancient  ctffront,  could  he  banish  the  recollection  of  recent 
injuries  ?  " — Caes. 

(Here,  nmn  dcponCre  posse  =  non  dcponi^re  posse.) 

Intcrrogabat  ..  "  quando  ausnros  exposcerc  remedia,  nisi  ..  etc." 
lie  asked  "  ]Vhen  would  they  vodure  to  demand  redress,  if  not  ..  etc.  ?  "' 
— Tac. 

{Quando  ausuros  =  nunquam  ausuros.) 

An  quicquam  esse  sQperbius  ?  Could  anything  he  more  arrogant  f — 
Liv. 

(.An  quicquam  esse  =  nihil  esse.) 
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§  470.  (D.)  Cotnmanch  and  exhortations,  when  transferred 
to  the  oratio  obliqua,  also  take  the  Subjunctive ;  impenlvif,  or 
some  such  word,  being  expressed  or  understood  (see  §  451}  : 
as, 

(Orare)  .  .ferrent  opcm,  adjuvdrent,  {He  begged  them)  to  come  to  liU 
assistance  and  help. — Liv. 

"  Sin  bello  persequi  persiSveraret,  rSminiscCretur  prist inae  virtfitis 
Helvetionim,"  '•  If  however  he  should  he  hent  on  •prosecuting  the  war 
against  them  (he  bad  him]  remember  the  original  prowess  of  the  Helvetii." 
— Caes. 

§  471.  (E.)  Verbs  used  by  the  speaker  in  the  Subjunctive 
for  the  most  part  remain  in  the  same  Mood  in  the  oratio 
obliqua :  as, 

Caesar  respondit  . .  "  nullos  in  Gallia  va,care  agros,  qui  d5.ri  tantae 
multltudlui  possint,"  Caesar  replied  . .  that  "  there  were  no  lands  in  Gaul 
that  could  be  gicen  to  so  vast  a  multitude." — Cues. 

(Direct  form:  "  Niilli  in  Gallia  vacant  agri,  qui  dari  possint:" 
comp.  §  480.) 

*' Intellecturuni  quid  invicti  Germani,  ..  qui  inter  quatuorducim 
annos  tectum  non  siibissent,  virtitte  possint,"  "  He  {Caesar)  loould  learn 
what  the  unconquered  Germans,  loho  for  fourteen  years  had  not  had  a  roof 
over  their  heads,  could  do  in  the  field  of  battle." — Caes. 

(Direct  form  also  :  "  Qui  subissent  (§  47G)  ..  possint "  (§  4Sij. 

6.  Use  of  the  Subjunctive  with  the  Relative 
Pronoun  and  Conjunctions. 

§  474.  The  Relative  and  Relative  particles  take  the  Sub- 
junctive (according  to  §  421)  when  they  are  ui^ed  in  stating 
not  simply  a  fact,  but  a  conception  of  the  mind. 

§  475.  Qui  hypothetical. — The  Relative  qui,  quae,  quod,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Subjunctive  when  the  clause  to  which  it 
belongs  contains  a  virtual  hypothesis  (§  431)  :  as, 

Haec  qui  vtdeat,  nonne  cogdfur  fateri  deos  esse,  Woidd  not  the  man,  iclio 
should  see  these  things,  be  compelled  to  confess  that  there  are  gods  ?—  Cic. 
{Qui  videat  =  si  quis  videat,  if  any  one  were  to  see.) 
Nee  quisquam  rex  Persarum  potest  esse,  qui  non  ante  Magorum 
diseiplinam  perccperit.  Nor  can  any  one  be  king  of  the  Persians  xclw  has 
not  first  learnt  the  discipline  of  €ie  Magi. — Cic. 

{Qui  non  perceperit  =  nisi  perceperit,  unless  he  has  learned.) 
Obs.  To  this  head  belongs  the  phrase  quod  sciain,  as  far  as  I  know,  if  en  1 1/  I 
know. 

§  476.  Hence  the  Relative  takes  the  Subjunctive  in 
stating  the  reason  of  something  :  as, 

O  fortunate  adolescens,  qui  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem 
inveneris,0  fortwiate  youth,  who  hast  found  (i.  e.  in  that  thou  hast  found) 
a  Homer  to  be  the  herald  of  thy  prowesi  — Cic. 


X. 
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Ut  cfibitum  disccssTmus,  me  et  do  via  et  qui  ad  multam  noctem 
vigtlassem,  arctior  quiim  sOlebat  somnus  complexus  est,  No  sooner  had 
we  retired  to  rest,  than  what  with  the  journey  and  my  having  sat  up  to  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  sounder  sleep  than  usual  embraced  me. — Cic. 

{Qui  vigilassem  =  quum  vigilassem,  §  483.) 

§  477,  The  force  of  qui  as  introducing  a  reason  is  aug- 
mented by  ut,  utpote,  quippe :   as, 

Magna  pars  Fideuatiuin,  ut  qui  coloni  additi  Komanis  essent,  Latine 
scicbaiit,  A  great  part  of  the  Fidenates,  {as  might  well  he)  from  their 
having  been  joined  as  settlers  tciih  Jiomans,  knew  Latin. — Liv. 

Multa  de  mea  sententifi  questus  est  Caesar,  quippe  qui  ab  eo  in  me 
esset  incensus,  Caesar  complained  much  of    the  opinion  expressed  by  me, 
having  been  goaded  on  against  me  by  him  [Crassus). — Cic. 
Obs.  But  quippe  qui  is  also  found  with  the  Indicative  :  as, 

Animus  fortuna  non  ^get,  quippe  quae  probitatem  .  .  .  nSque  dare  neque 
eripere  potest,  Tlie  soul  needs  not  fortune,  since  goodness  she  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away. — Sail. 

§  478.  Qui  of  Purpose. — Qui  takes  the  Subjunctive  when 
it  iiivolves  the  meaning  of  ut,  and  denotes  a  Purpose 
(§449):  as, 

Sunt  multi  qui  eripiuut  aliis  quod  aliis  largiantur.  There  are  many 
who  take  from  one  to  bestow  on  another. — Cic. 

{Quod  largiantur  =  ut  largiantur.) 

Olusini  legates  Romam  qui  auxlliiuu  a  sSnatu  pStSrent,  misere,  The 
people  of  Clusium  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  beg  help  from  the  senate. 
— Liv. 

{Qui  peterent  =  ut  peterent.") 

§  479.  Qui  of  Result.—'  Qui  is  also  followed  by  the  Sub- 
junctive when  there  is  involved  in  it  the  force  of  ut  as  indi- 
cating a  Result  (§  449)  :   as, 

In  enodandis  nominibus,  quod  niTserandum  sit,  labdratis.  In  explain- 
ing names  you  {Stoics)  trouble  yourselves  to  a  degree  that  is  pitiable. — Cic. 

{Quod  miseraiidum  sit  =  ut  miseranduni  sit.) 

Majus  gaudium  fuit  quam  quod  fAiversuni  homines  capSrent,  Tliejoy 
was  too  great  for  men  to  receive  all  at  once. — Liv. 

(Major  quam  quod  caperent  =  major  quam  ut  caperenl.) 

§  480.  Qui  is  especially  so  used  after  the  adjectives 
dignus,  indignus,  idoueus,  and  the  like,  to  denote  what  a  person 
is  worthy  of  or  Jit  for  :  as, 

Livianae  iabfdae  non  satis  dignae  sunt  quae  itf-rum  legantur.  The 
plays  of  Livius  are  not  well  loorthy  of  being  read  a  second  time. — Cic. 

Nulla  mibi  videbatur  aptior  persona  quae  de  stinectute  iSquilriiur, 
quam  Ciltonis,  No  character  seemed  to  me  jitter  to  speak  concerning  old- 
age  than  that  of  Cato. — Cic. 

Humlnes  sc(5lerati  indigni  milii  vldeliantur,  quorum  causam  itgfrem. 
The  wicked  men  seemed  unworthy  that  I  should  plead  their  cawse.-— Cic. 
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§  482.  The  Subjunctive  is  generally  used  after  such  ex- 
pressions as  sunt  qui,  there  are  some  who ;  non  desunt  qui,  there 
are  not  warding  men  who ;  reperiuntur,  there  are  found  some  who  :  as, 

Sunt  qui  discessum  animi  a  corpore  putent  esse  mortem,  There  are 
some  who  thmk  death  to  be  the  departure  of  tlie  mind  from  the  body. — Cie. 

Fuere  qui  credSrent  M.  Crassum  non  ignarum  ejus  consilii  fuisse. 
There  were  some  who  believed  M.  Crassus  to  be  no  stranger  to  this  scheme. 
—Sail. 

§  483.  Quum.  —  The  Conjunction  quum  takes  the  Sub- 
junctive when  it  denotes  cause  (quum  causaW)  ;  it  may  then 
generally  be  translated  by  as,  since,  or  although  :  as, 

Quum  vita  sine  timicis  insidifirum  et  mStus  plena  sit,  ratio  ipsa 
monet  amicitias  comparare,  Since  life  without  friends  is  full  of  treachery 
and  alarm,  reason  itself  bids  us  form  friendships. — Cie. 

Quum  in  commimibus  snggestibus  consist^re  non  auderet,  contio- 
nari  ex  turri  alta  solebat,  As  he  {Dionysius)  dared  not  take  his  stand  in 
the  general  platforms,  he  used  to  deliver  his  harangues  from  a  high  tower. 
— Cie. 

Phocion  fuit  perpetuo  pauper,  quum  ditissimus  esse  posset,  Fhocion 
was  always  poor,  though  he  might  have  been  very  rich.  —  Nep. 

§  484.  Quum  also  takes  the  Subjunctive  in  describing  the 
sequence  of  events  in  proper  historical  narrative  :  as, 

Socrates  in  pompa  quum  magna  vis  auri  argentique  ferretur,  quam 
multa  non  desidero  !  inquit.  When  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
was  being  carried  in  procession,  said  Socrates,  "  How  many  things  there 
are  I  don't  ward ! " — Cie. 

Quos  quum  tristiores  vldisset,  triginta  minas  accepit,  ne  aspemiiri 
Regis  libCralitatem  videretur,  Wlien  he  {Xenocrates)  saw  them  rather  dis- 
appointed, he  accepted  thirty  minae,  in  order  not  to  seem  to  slight  the 
king  s  liberality. — Cie. 

Obs.  The  Perfect  and  Past-Perfect  Subjunctive  with  quum  supply  the  lack  of 
a  Perfect  Participle  Active  in  Latin  (comp.  §  526). 

§  485.  But  quum  is  used  with  all  Tenses  of  the  Indi- 
cative to  denote  the  precise  time  at  which  something  takes 
place :  as, 

Pflgiles  etiam  quum  feriunt  adversarium,  ingSmiscunt,  Prize-fighter.^ 
even  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  striking  an  antagonist,  fetch  a  groan. — 
Cie. 

Quum  testes  dSbo  ex  Sicilia,  quern  volet  iUe  eligat,  Wlien  I  shall 
produce  my  witnesses  from  Sicily,  let  him  choose  which  he  pjleases. — Cie. 

§  486.  Quod  (quo)  and  quia. — The  Conjunctions  quod  and 
quia,  because,  both  take  the  Indicative  in  stating  the  actual 
reason  of  something  :  as, 

Idcirco  sum  tardior  quod  non  invSnio  fidum  tabellanum,  I  am  the 
more  backward  because  I  cannot  find  a  trusty  letter-carrier. —  Cie. 

13 
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XJil)s  quae  quia  postrcma  aedificata  est,  Neapolis  {vta  ttSMs)  nomin- 
atur,  A  city  whifh,  because  il  was  the  last  built,  is  called  Neapolis  {Neio- 
lowii). — Cic. 

Obs.  Quia  states  a  reason  more  directly  and  positively  than  quod. 

§  487.  But  when  it  is  implied  that  a  supposed  reason  is 
7iot  true  in  point  of  fact,  the  Subjunctive  with  non  quod,  non 
quia,  is  used. 

The  difference  between  the  use  of  quia  or  quod  with  the 
Indicative  and  with  the  Subjunctive,  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
following  example : — 

Pugiles  etiam  quum  fgriunt  adversarium  ing?miscunt,  non  quod 
ddleant  aiilmove  succumbant,  sed  quia  profiindenda  voce  omne  corpus 
infendUur,  Prize-fighters  even  when  in  the  act  of  striking  an  antagonist, 
fetch  a  groan;  not  because  they  are  in  pain  (supposed,  but  false  reason), 
but  because,  in  discharging  the  sound,  the  xchole  body  is  put  in  tension 
(real  reason). — Cic. 

§  48y.  Quod  is  also  used  with  the  Indicative  after  sundry 
Impersonal  expressions  corresponding  to  those  refen-ed  to 
in  the  preceding  section  ;  as,  juvat,  it  delights ;  vitium  est,  it 
is  a  fault ;  laudabile  est,  it  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  like,  with 
the  same  distinction  as  before  between  the  Indicative  and 
Subjunctive :  as, 

Juvat  me,  quod  vlgent  stadia,  prijfemnt  se  inggnia  hominum.  It  is  a 
lAeasure  to  me  that  intellectual  pursuits  flourish,  that  the  abilities  of  men 
display  themselves.  —  Plin.  Ep. 

Magnum  bCncfieium  naturae  est,  quod  nScesse  est  mori.  It  is  a  great 
hoo)i  of  nature  that  we  must  die. — Sen. 

§  492.  Quippe  (quia-pe'),  because,  as  being,  is  chiefly  used  in 
connexion  with  the  Relative  Pronoun  (see  §  477),  as  also 
before  Relative  or  illative  particles,  as,  quum,  quod,  quia, 
quoidam,  uhi,  enim,  etc.  It  takes  the  Indicative  or  Sub- 
junctive Mood  according  as  fact  or  hypothesis  is  indi- 
cated: as, 

Ego  vero  laudo :  . .  quippe  quia  magnarum  saepe  id  remSdium 
aegritCidinum  est,  I  do  praise  it,  inasmuch  as  that  is  often  the  remedy  for 
serious  troidtles.—Tev. 

Leve  nomen  habet  utraque  res  :  quippe  Uve  Snim  est  hoc  totum, 
risura  movere,  Both  things  have  a  trivial  name:  for  in  fact  this  whole 
matter  of  provoking  laughter  is  trivial. — Cic. 

§  493.  Quippe  is  also  used  with  the  Indicative  in  giving 
an  ii'onical  reason  : — 

Quippe  vfitor  fatis !  Because  forsooth  I  am  forbidden  by  the  fates! — 
Virg. 

Movet  me  quippe  lumen  curiae !  Forsooth  that  luminary  of  th* 
ienaJe-ho'ise  disturbs  me ! — Cic. 
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§  41>4.  Quoniam  (qmim  jam),  since,  is  used  in  stating  a 
reason,  and  generally,  but  not  always,  take^i  the  Indi- 
cative :  as, 

QuSniam  res  in  id  discrinien  adducta  est.  Seeing  matters  have  hetu 
hrougU  to  such  a  crisis. — Cic. 

De  suis  prlvatim  rebus  ab  eo  p5t6re  coeperunt,  quoniam  civitati  cou- 
sillere  non  possent,  They  began  to  make  petition  to  him  concerning  their 
own  private  concerns,  seeing  tkey  could  not  consult  the  safety  of  the  stati". 
— Caes. 

(The  Subj.  appears  to  be  used  here  to  indicate  that  such  was  the 
reason  by  which  they  justified  themselves  merely  :  v.  §  487.) 

Itaque  quoniam  ipse  pro  se  dicSre  non  posset,  verba  fecit  fi'ater  ejus. 
Accordingly,  seeijig  he  could  not  spealc  on  his  own  heludf,  his  brother  acted 
as  spohesman. — Nep. 

§  497.  Dum,  whilst,  is  construed  with  the  Indicative :  dum, 
until,  with  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive,  according  as 
a  simple  fact  or  a  purpose  is  indicated  :  as, 

Ea  redemptio  maiisit dum  judices  rejecti  sunt.  That  bargain  re- 
mained in  force ^mtil  the  judges  were  rejected. — Cic. 

Obsidio  deinde  per  paucos  dies  mugis  quam  oppuguatio  fuit  dum 
vulnus  diicis  ciirarctur,  Tlie  siege  then  took  the  form  of  a  blockade  rather 
than  an  assault  for  a  few  days,  so  that  meanwhile  (dum)  the  general 
wound  might  be  cured. — Liv. 

Iratis  subtrahendi  sunt  ii,  in  quos  impetum  fic6re  conantur,  dun 
se  ipsi  colllgant.  Angry  persons  must  have  the  objects  of  their  attacks  put 
out  of  their  reach,  so  that  meanwhile  they  may  collect  tliemselves. — Cic. 

§  498.  Dummodo  (also  simply  dum  or  modo),  provided  that 
(Hypothetical,  §  425),  is  construed  -svdth  the  Subjunctive 
]\Iood :   as, 

OdCrint,  dum  inetuant.  Let  them  hate  provided  only  they  fear. — vSuet. 

Omnia  recta  et  honesta  negligunt,  dummodo  potentiam  conseqvantur. 
They  disregard  all  that  is  right  and  honourable,  if  they  can  only  obtain 
power. — Cic. 

§  600.  The  (so-called)  Conjunctions,  antequam,  priusq.uam, 
before  tliat,  take  the  Subjunctive  when  they  refer  to  an 
hypothetical  case :  as, 

In  omnibus  negotiis,  priusquam  aggredidre,  adhibenda  est  praepa- 
ratio  dihgens,  In  all  undertakings,  before  you  attempt  anything,  you  must 
make  careful  preparation. — Cic. 

§  501.  When  antequam,  priusquam,  and  postquam,  are  used 
with  reference  to  actual  facts,  they  usiially  take  the  Indi- 
cative, but  sometimes  the  Subjunctive  :  as, 

(a.)    With  Indicative. 

Antiquum  ad  sententiara  rSdeo,  de  me  pauca  dicam,  Before  1  return 
to  the  resolution,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  myself. — Cic. 
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Non  ante  finitum  est  proeliuin,  quam  tribunus  militum  interfedui 
est,  Tlie  battle  was  not  brought  to  a  dose  till  a  tribune  of  soldiers  had  been 
slain. — Liv. 

Ante  aliquauto  quam  tu  ndtus  es,  A  good  ivhile  before  you  were  bom. — 
Cic. 

Decessit  post  annum  quartum  quam  ezpulsus  (rat.  He  died  four  years 
after  he  had  been  banished. —  Nep. 

(h.)    With  Subjunctive. 

Prius  Placentiam  pervenere  quam  satis  sdref.  Hannibal  ab  Ticino 
]ir5fectos,  TJieij  reached  Placentia  before  Hannibal  was  well  aware  thai 
they  had  left  the  Ticinus. — Liv. 

Interfiiit  piignae  nfivali  apud  Salamlna,  quae  facta  est  pritis  quam 
])oeua  liberaretur,  He  was  present  at  the  naval  battle  of  Salamis,  which 
icas  fought  before  he  was  liberated  from  his  penalty. — Nep. 

§  502.  Quamvis,  however  much,  and  licet,  although,  used  con- 
cessively, govern  the  Subjunctive  :   as, 

Quamvis  Elysios  mlretur  Graecia  campos,  However  much  Greece  may 
admire  her  Elysian  plains. — Virg. 

Quamvis  sit  magna  (exspectatio),  tamen  earn  vinces,  Though  expec- 
tation be  ever  so  high,  you  will  yet  go  beyond  it. — Cic. 

Licet  ipsa  vitiimi  sit  ambitio,  frSquenter  tamen  causa  virtutum  est, 
Though  ambition  in  itself  is  a  fault,  yet  it  is  often  the  cause  of  virtues. — 
Quint. 

Vita  brgvis  est  licet  supra  mille  annos  exeat.  Life  is  short  even  if  it 
should  exceed  a  thousand  years. — Sen. 

§  503.  Quanquam,  etsi,  etiamsi,  altJiough,  take  either  the 
Indicative  or  Subjunctive,  according  to  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  those  Moods  (§  421)  :   as, 

Quanquam, — etsi  priore  foedere  stai-etur, — satis  cautum  irat  de 
Saguntinis,  AUlumgh, — even  if  the  former  treaty  were  adhered  to, — 
sufficient  security  had  been  taken  for  the  Saguntines. — Liv. 

Quanquam  fesiinas,  non  est  mora  longa,  Though  tJiou  ar.t  in  haste,  it 
would  involve  no  long  delay. — Hor. 

Sed  quanquam  nSgent,  nee  virtutes  nee  vitia  crescGre,  attamen,  etc., 
B  it  although  they  (the  Stoics)  should  deny  {it),  affirming  that  neither 
virtues  nor  vices  increase,  yet,  dec. — Cic. 


Chapter  XL VI. — The  Infinitive  Mood. 

§  504.  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  an  indeclinable  verbal  Sub- 
stantive, capable  of  being  used  as  a  Nominative  or  an 
Accusative  only.  For  the  other  Cases,  the  Gerund  takes 
the  place  of  the  Infinitive. 
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1.  The  Infinitive  as  Subject. 

§  505.  Tbe  Infinitive  is  used  as  Subject  chiefly  in  con- 
nexion with  such  quasi-impersonal  Verbs  as  juvat,  delectat, 
(it)  delights;  or  such  phrases  as  pulchrum,  decorum  est,  {it)  is 
fi)ie,  hecoming,  &c.  :  as, 

Jiivat  integros  accedSre  fontes,  atque  haurire.  It  is  delightful  to  repair 
to  untroubled  fountains  and  drink.— l^uci. 

(Here  accedtre,  haurire,  form  subjects  to  jiivat.) 

At  pulchrum  est  digito  monstrdri,  et  dicier,  "  hie  est,"'  But  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  be  pointed  at  icith  the  finger,  and  for  it  to  be  said,  "  There  he  is!" 
—Pars. 

2.  The  Infinitive  as  Object. 

§  506.  The  use  of  the  Infinitive  as  Direct  Object  is  rare, 
and  chiefly  confined  to  the  poets :  as, 

Quid  sit  futurum  eras  fuge  quaerSre,  What  is  to  be  on  the  morrow 
forbear  inquiring. — Hor. 

Pro  nobis  mitte  prtcdri,  Give  over  praying  for  us! — Ov. 

3.  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

§  507.  Verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  knowing,  and  hearing,  are 
followed  by  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  the  proposition 
which  they  introduce  :  as, 

Thales  Milesius  aquam  dixit  esse  initium  rerum.  Tholes  of  Miletus 
affirmed  that  water  was  the  first  principle  of  all  things. — Cic. 

Sentit  animus  se  mover i.  The  soul  is  conscious  that  it  moves. — Cic. 

Non  6nim  ambrosia  deos  aut  nectiire  laetdri  arbitror,  For  I  do  not 
lelieve  the  gods  delight  in  nectar  and  ambrosia. — Cic. 

§  509.  Also  many  Verbs  denoting  various  feelings  of  the 
mind,  as,  joy,  grief,  wonder,  etc.,  may  be  followed  by  the 
Accusative  and  Infinitive  :  as, 

Sal\Tun  te  advenire  gaudeo,  I  rejoice  that  you  come  in  safety. — Plaut. 

Inieridres  non  dulere  ''dcbent)  se  a  suis  superdri.  Inferiors  ought  not 
to  be  grieved  at  being  surpassed  by  their  friends. — Cic. 

M'lror  te  ad  me  nihil  scribere,  I  am  surprised  that  you  write  nothing 
to  me. — Cic. 

§  510.  Various  impersonal  phrases,  such  as  certum  est,  it  is 
certain  ;  manifestTun  est,  it  is  manifest ;  aequum,  justum  est,  it  is 
fair  or  just ;  opus,  necesse,  est,  it  is  necessary  ;  sequitur,  it  follows ; 
constat,  it  is  acknowledged ;  expedit,  it  is  expedient,  are  followed 
by  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  :  as, 

Cerium  est  liberos  a  pareiitibus  Smart,  It  is  certain  thai  children  art 
loved  by  their  parents. — Quint. 
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Quae  libSrum  scire  aequum  ed  dddletceutem,  Tilings  icliich  it  it 
proper  a  young  gentleman  slwuld  know. — Ter. 

Constat  ad  sillutem  civium  inventas  esse  leges.  It  is  acknoidedged  that 
laws  were  devised  for  the  safety  of  ritizens. — Cic. 

Legem  brevem  esse  Oportet,  quo  facllius  ab  impCrltis  teneatur,  A  law 
might  to  he  short,  that  it  may  the  more  readily  be  compreliended  by  the 
illiterate. — Cic. 

Obs.  Restat,  reliquum  est,  it  remains  ;  proximum  est,  Hie  next  thing  is,  and 
the  like  ;  as  also  sometimes,  siiquitur,  it  follows;  expedit,  it  is  expedient' j 
mos  (moris)  est,  it  is  a  custom,  are  often  followed  by  ut  and  the  Subjunc- 
tive :  as, 

Proxtmum  est  ut  doceam  deorum  provtdentia  mxmdum  admlnistrari,  The 
next  thing  is  for  me  to  shmv  that  the  world  is  muTiaged  hy  the  providence  of 
the  gods. — Cic. 

Si  haec  enuntiatio  vera  non  est,  sequitur  ut  falsa  sit.  If  this  proposition 
is  not  true,  it  foUmvs  that  it  is  false. — Cic. 

§  511.  Verbs  signifying  wi7?«H^Hess,  or  pei-viission  (including 
jubeo),  and  the  like,  with  their  contraries,  govern  the  Ac- 
cusative and  Infinitive :   as, 

Mrijores  corpSra  juvGnum  firmUri  labure  vSlmruni,  Our  ancestors 
loislied  the  bodies  of  youth  to  he  strengthened  hy  hardship. — Cic. 

SSuatui  placet,  Crassum  Syriam  ohtinere.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
senate  that  Crassus  should  hold  Syria. — Cic. 

Verres  hominem  corripi  jussit,  Verres  ordered  the  man  to  be  arrested. 
—Cic.  (comp.  §  451). 

Ciipio  me  esse  clomentem,  I  desire  that  I  Tuay  be  merciful. — Cic. 

Obs.  1.  Verbs  of  tvishing  are  in  many  cases  followed  by  ut  and  the  Subjunc- 
tive, or  the  Subjunctive  alone  (v.  §  443,  sqq.). 

05s.  2.  Impero  is  sometimes  used  like  jObeo  (v.  §  451),  with  the  Accusative 
and  Infinitive  :  as, 

Has  omnes  aciuarias  impirat  fiiri.  He  orders  that  all  these  (vessels)  be 
made  swift-sailers. — Caes. 

4.  Verbs  which  govern  the  Infinitive  without 
the  Accusative  Case. 

§  512.  Verbs  signifpng  icillingness  or  deteirmination,  ability, 
lawfulness,  duty,  or  the  like,  with  their  contraiies,  govern 
the  Infinitive  without  an  Accusative  :  as, 

Sfudeo  ex  te  audlre  quid  sentias,  J  desire  to  hear  from  you  what  you 
think.— Cic. 

Amicitia,  nisi  inter  bonos,  esse  non  pOtest,  Friendship  can  only  exist 
between  the  good. — Cic. 

Optat  ardre  caballus,  Tlie  nag  would  like  to  draw  the  plough. — Hor. 
(cf.  §  447). 

Did  beatus  ante  obitum  nemo  dehet^  No  one  ought  to  be  called  happy 
before  his  decease. — Ov. 

Caesar  bcUura  cum  Germanis  gerere  constituit,  Caesar  resolved  to 
mahe  war  v,poii  the  Germans — Caes. 
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§  513.  AVhen  a  predicative  Adjective  or  Substantive  is 
attached  to  tlie  lutinitive  Mood  in  the  above  cases,  it 
agrees  in  case  with  the  Subject  of  the  Infinitive  :  as, 

Ubi  voles  jxJ^er  esse,  ibi  esto,  When  you  choose  to  be  the  father,  then 
you  must  be  so. — Plaut. 

Cctpio  in  tantis  reipublicae  pCricillis,  me  iion  dissolutum  vlcleri,  I  am 
desirous  in  such  perils  as  menace  the  state,  that  I  may  not  seem  lax. — Cic. 

LicTiit  esse  otiose  Themistocli,  Themistocles  might  have  been  inactive 
—Cic. 

Obs.  The  Imperfect  and  not  the  Perfect  Infinitive  (as  in  English),  is  used 
after  the  above  Verbs  :  thus,  /  wished  to  have  been  consul,  is  Volui  me 
consulem  esse,  not  fuisse  :  see  last  example. 

§  514.  Verbs  signifying  to  begin,  continue,  or  leave  off ;  also 
to  he  or  become  accustomed,  govern  the  Infinitive  :  as, 

Incipe,  parve  puer,  mati-em  cognoscere  risu,  Begin,  little  child,  to  know 
thy  mother  by  her  smile!— Yirg. 

niud  jam  mlrari  destno.  That  I  am  now  ceasing  to  loonder  at. — Cic. 

5.  The  Infinitive  in  exclamations. 

§  516.  The  Infinitive  is  used  in  exclamations  to  denote 
surprise,  w^ithout  an}'  preceding  Verb  being  expressed  :  as, 

Mene  desistere  victam,  {To  think  that)  I  should  give  over  as  van- 
auished ! — Virg. 

6.  Historical  Infinitive. 
§  517,   The  historical  writers  often  use  the   Imperfect 
Infinitive  instead  of  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  Indi- 
cative :  as, 

IntSrea  Manlixis  in  Etruria  plebem  sollicUdre,  Meanwhile  Manlius  in 
Etruria  was  stirring  up  the  common  people  to  insurrection. — Sail. 

Suo  qnisque  metu  pericula  metiri.  Each  one  was  measuring  the  extent 
of  the  danger  by  his  o^on  fears. — Sail. 

7.  Circumlocution  for  the  Future  Infinitive. 

§  518.  Instead  of  the  Future  Infinitive,  whether  in  the 
Active  or  Passive  Voice,  we  often  find  fore  ut  with  the  Sub- 
junctive :  as, 

Clamabant  hoxnines,  fffre  ut  ipsi  se  dii  immoTtales  tdciscSrentur,  Tlie 
men  exclaimed,  that  the  immortal  gods  themselves  would  avenge  them. — Cic. 

Especially  of  course  when  a  Verb  wants  the  Supine  :  as, 

Spero/iJre  ut  contingat  id  nobis,  I  hope  such  a  jtiece  of  good  fortune 
may  fall  to  us. — Cic. 

§  519.   Infinitive  in  Oratio  Obliciua:  see  §  46(3. 
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Chapter  XL VII. — Participles. 

§  520.  The  Participle  expresses  the  same  notion  as  the 
Verb  to  which  it  belongs,  but  in  the  form  of  an  Adjective. 
It  does  not  contain  the  Copula  (§  213,  Uhs.  1)  involved  in 
the  Verb,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  way  of  Apposition :  as, 

Dionysius,  cultros  meiuens  tons5ris,  caiidenti  carbone  sibi  adurebat 
Cfi,pilluin,  Dionysius,  being  afraid  of  barbers'  razors,  singed  his  hair  with 
a  live  coal. — Cic. 

§  521.  Active  Participles  govern  the  same  Case  as  the 
Verb  to  which  they  belong  :  as, 

Ipsa  sua  Dido  conddit  Usa  niunu.  Dido  fell,  by  (Lit.,  using)  her  own. 
hand. — Ov. 

Puer  bgne  slbi  fidens,  A  youth  trusting  well  to  hinuelf.— Cic. 

Ohs.  When  a  Participle  is  used  as  an  Adjective  denoting  disposition  or  capa- 
city fo?;  it  governs  the  Genitive  :  see  §  27  7. 

§  522.  The  Latin  Verb  is  deficient  in  its  Participles, 
having  in  the  Active  Voice  only  an  Imperfect  and  a  Future  ; 
and  in  the  Passive  only  a  Perfect  and  the  Gerundive  Parti- 
ciple of  Necessity.  Thus  tlie  Active  Voice  has  no  Perfect 
Participle  and  the  Passive  no  Imperfect. 

Ohs.  1.  Deponents  are  the  on.y  Verbs  in  Latin  which  form  a  Perfect  Parti- 
ciple Active:  as,  adeptus,  ^ai'z'w^  acguererf;  usus,  having  used,  &c.  (See 
§  103.) 

Obs.  2.  The  lack  of  an  Imperfect  Participle  Passive  is  in  some  cases  supplied 
by  the  Gerundive  :  as, 

Multi  in  eqnis  piirnndis  adhibent  curam,  in  timicis  elit/endis  negUgentes 
sunt,  Many  take  paitis  in  getting  horses  (Lit.  horses  being  got),  but  are 
careless  in  choosing  friends.  — Cic. 

This  construction  of  the  Gerundive  is  explained  in  §  537. 

§  523.  The  Imperfect  Participle  Active  represents  a  thing 
as  goi)ig  on  at  the  time  spoken  of :  as, 

Curio  ad  fbcum  sedmti  magnum  auri  poiidus  Samnitos  quum  atttl- 
lissent,  rCptidiati  &\\\\i,Wtenthe  Samnites brought  Curiux  aahe  loas  sitting 
at  his  fireside  a  great  iveight  of  gold,  their  offers  were  rejected.— Cic. 

Scripta  tua  jam  diu  exspectans  nou  audeo  tamen  flagttare,  While 
expecting  for  a  long  while  past  your  writings,  I  yet  do  not  venture  to 
importune  you  for  them. — Cic. 

Obs.  Instead  of  the  Imperfect  Participle,  guum  with  the  Past-Imperfect  is 
often  used  :  as, 

Audivi  guvnl  diccret,  I  heard  him  saying. — Cic. 

624.  The  Perfect  Participle  Active  represents  a  Person 
as  having  done  something  at  the  time  spoken  of.  It  is  found 
only  in  Deponents  and  in  certain  Active  Verbs. 
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The   following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Active  Verbs 
which  have  a  Perfect  Participle  with  an  Active  sense  : — 


Audeo, 

/  dare. 

ausas, 

having  dared. 

Gaudeo, 

I  rejoice. 

gavisus, 

having  rejoiced,  rejoicing. 

Soleo, 

I  am  wont. 

solitus, 

having  been  wont. 

Fido  (&  comp.): 

,  I  trust, 

fisus, 

having  trusted. 

Juro, 

I  swear. 

juratus, 

having  sworn. 

Coeno, 

I  dine. 

coenatus, 

having  dined. 

Prandeo, 

I  breakfast. 

pransus, 

having  breakfasted. 

Niibo, 

I  am  married. 

nupta, 

having  married. 

odi, 

I  hate. 

osus 

having  hated,  hating. 

§  525.  Some  Deponents  use  their  Perfect  Participle  both 
in  an  Active  and  a  Passive  sense :  the  following  are  among 
the  principal  ones  that  do  so  : — 


Adlpiscor, 

I  attain  to. 

adeptus,  liaving  attained,  or  hav- 
ing been  attained. 

Comitor, 

I  accompany. 

conutatus,  &c. 

Confiteor, 

I  confess. 

confessus,  &c. 

Metior, 

I  measure. 

mensus. 

Experior, 

I  try. 

expertus. 

Meditor, 

I  practise. 

meditatus. 

Tester, 

I  call  to  witness. 

testatas. 

Moderor, 

I  control. 

moderatus. 

Populor, 

I  devastate. 

popiilatus. 

Partior, 

I  divide. 

partitas. 

Paciscor, 

I  bargain. 

pactus. 

§  526.  The  want  of  a  Perfect  Participle  in  other  Verbs 
is  supplied  in  two  ways : 

(A.)  By  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive  in  agreement 

with  its  Substantive  as  an  Ablative  Absolute. 
(B.)  By  quum  with  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

(A.) 

Cognito  CaesSlris  adventu,  Ariovistus  legates  ad  eum  mittit,  Having 
heard  of  Caesar  s  arrival,  Ariovistus  sent  ambassadors  to  him. — Caes. 

DextrH  Herciiles  datd  omen  se  accTpere  ait,  Hercules  offering  his 
right  hand,  said  he  accepted  the  omen. — Liv. 

(B.) 
Ep3,minondas  quum  vicisset  LucCdaemunios  apud  ]\Tantincam,  atque 
ipse  gravi  vuhiLTe  se  exanimari  videret,  quaesudt,  salvusiie  esse  cllpeus, 
■Epaminondas,  having  conquered  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  and  seeing  himself  to  be  dying  of  a  bud  wound,  asked  if  his 
thield  were  safe. — Cic. 

(For  more  examples  see  §  332.^ 
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§  527.  The  Future  Participle  Active  is  used  to  denote 
Cl)  s\m\)\Q  futurity  ;  (2)  intention  or  purpose  :  as, 

Delli  moriture,  0  Dellius,  wJio  art  {one  day)  to  die. — Hor. 

Perst'us  rediit,  belli  casum  do  iutegro  tentaturus,  Perseus  returned, 
intending  to  try  the  chances  of  war  afresh. — Liv. 

Ohs.  The  Future  Participle  occurs  most  frequently  in  conihinalinn  with  the 
verb  sum. 

§  528.  The  Neuter  of  the  Perfect  Participle  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  Abstract  Substantive  :  as, 

Nam  priiisquam  indpias,  consuUo ;  et  ubi  consaluSris,  mature  facto 
opus  est,  For  before  you  make  a  heginning,  you  wa)tt  counsel;  and  when 
you  have  taken  counsel,  you  want  prompt  adioK.— Sail. 

Nihil  peHst  usque  mdderdti  habere,  Tliey  exercised  no  reflection,  no 
restraint. — Sail. 

§  530.  Frequent  use  of  Participles. — Participles  are  very 
often  used  in  Latin,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  Conjunctions 
where  several  predications  are  united  in  a  sentence :  as, 

Victa  pietas  jacet,  Piety  is  vanqinshed  and  lies  prostrate. — Ov. 

Kursus  in  obliquum  verso  pennimpit  ardtro,  A  gain  he  turns  the  plough, 
and  breaks  up  (the  soil)  in  a  cross  direction. — Virg. 

Tyrtaeus  caiinina  compSsita  exercitui  recitavit,  Tyrtaeus  compostd 
songs  and  repeated  them  to  the  army. — Justiu. 


Chapter  XLVIII. — The  Gerund  a^^-d  Gerundive 
Participle. 

§  531.  The  Gerund  is  a  Verbal  Substantive  used  in  all 
cases  except  the  Nominative  and  Vocative :  as,  regendi,  of 
ruling  ;  regendo,  to,  for,  or  hij  ruling  ;  ad  regendum,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ruling. 

Obs.  Instead  of  a  Nominative  Case  of  the  Gerund,  the  Infinitive  Mood  is  used 
(see  §  505). 

§  532.  The  Cases  of  Genmds  have  the  same  construction 
as  the  corresponding  Cases  of  ordinary  Substantives  :  as, 

(Jew.— Omnis  hlquendi  (§  263)  elegantia  expijlTtur  scientia  litgraram, 
Every  kind  of  elegance  of  speech  is  made  more  refined  by  an  acquaintance 
with  literature. — Gic. 

Dai.— Aqua  nitrosa  utilis  est  bibendo  <;§  298),  Water  fuU  of  natron  is 
useful  for  drinking.—  PUn. 

/Ice— Breve  tcmpus  aetatis  satis  longum  est  ad  bSne  hOnesteque 
vlcendum  (§  248  ,  The  brief  time  of  life  is  long  enough  for  living  virtuousltt 
and  hono^irably. — Cic. 
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Ahl. — Orator  in  dicendo  (§  331)  exercltatus,  An  oraiw  ijractised  in 
spmking. — Cic. 

Obs.  The  Accusative  Case  of  the  Gerund  is  used  only  with   Prepositions : 
otherwise  the  Imperfect  Infinitive  is  used :  see  §  506  sqq. 

§  533.  The  Gerund  as  a  Verbal  Substantive  still  retains 
the  power  of  governing  its  proper  case  as  a  Verb  :  as, 

Parslmuiiia  est  scientia  vltandi  sumptHs  sUpervdcuos,  aut  ars  rt 
fdmtlidri  mudSrate  itendi.  Economy  is  the  science  of  avoiding  'needless 
expense;  or  the  art  of  using  one's  income  with  moderation. — Sen. 

Dioggnes  dicebat,  artem  se  tradere  vera  ac  falsa  dljUdicandi, 
Diogenes  professed  to  impart  the  art  of  distinguishing  between  the  true 
and  the  false. — Cic. 

§  534.  The  Gerundive  Participle  signifies  that  a  thing  is 
necessary  or  proper  to  be  done.  It  is  always  Passive  in 
riieaning,  whether  coming  from  a  Verb  strictly  Passive  or 
fi'om  a  Deponent.  It  has  the  follo^ving  modes  of  con- 
struction : — 

(A.)  It  is  used  in  the  Nominative  Case  along  with 
the  Verb  est,  sunt,  etc.,  in  agreement  with  a 
Substantive,  to  signify  that  something  ought  to 
he  done. 

(B.)  It  is  used  (impersonally)  in  the  Neuter  Gender 
along  with  the  Verb  est,  with  the  same  force  as 
in  the  former  case. 

(C.)  It  is  used  in  all  Cases  except  the  Nominative  or 
Vocative,  in  agi'eement  with  a  Substantive,  as 
equivalent  to  a  Gerund  governing  the  Accusa- 
tive.— Note.  The  agent  or  doer  in  both  (A)  and 
(-S)  is  pat  in  the  Dative  Case. 

§  535.  (A.)    If  the  verb  governs  an   Accusative,  the   Ge- 
rundive agrees  with  the  Nominative  of  its  substantive  :   as, 
DUigentia  est  cSlenda,  We  must  practise  diligence. — Cic. 

Obs.  Such  a  construction  as  poenas  timendum  est,  we  must  fear  punishment 
(Lucr.),  is  exceptional,  and  is  horrowed  from  the  Greek. 

§  536.  (B.)  If  the  verb  governs  any  other  case  than  the 
Accusative  the  Gerundive  is  used  impersonally  with  est  in 
the  Nominative  Singular  Neuter :  as, 

RSsistendum  senectuti  est,  We  must  resist  old-age. — Cic. 

Corpuri  subvSniendum  est,  We  must  aid  the  body. — Cic. 

Utendum  erit  verbis  iis,  quibus  jam  consuetude  nostra  non  utitiir, 
We  shall  have  to  use  words  which  our  present  itsagedoes  not  employ. — Cic. 

Obs.  1 .  In  such  cases  the  Gerundive  I'articiple  governs  the  same  Case  as  the 

Verb  to  which  it  belongs.     (See  examples.) 
Obs.  2.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  frequently  omitted.     (Sec  examples.) 
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§537.  (C.)  The  Gerundive  is  frequently  used  instead  of 
the  Gerund,  when  the  verb  governs  tlie  Accusative.  The 
following  changes  then  take  place  : — 

1.  The  Accusative  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  Gerund. 

2.  The  Gerund  is  changed  into  the  Gerundive. 

3.  The  Gerundive  being  an  Adjective  agi-ees  with  its 
Substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case  :  thus 

Ars  pu6ros  ediicandi  difificilis  est 
becomes 

Ars  pugrorum  eddcandorum  difflcilis  est 

in  the  following  way:  (1.)  The  Substantive  pueros  is  put 
in  the  same  case  as  the  Gerund  educandi ;  consequently 
puerorum.  (2.)  The  Geinind  educandi  is  changed  into  the 
Gerundive  educandus,  a,  urn.  (3.)  The  Gerundive  is  made 
to  agree  with  puerorum  in  gender,  number,  and  case  ;  con- 
sequently, educandorum.     For  example : 

NOiil  Xenuphonti  tain  regale  videtur,  quam  studium  agri  cSlendi, 
Nothing  seems  to  Xenophon  so  princely  as  the  p)tirsuit  of  tillinrj  the  soil. — 
Cic. 

Regiilus  rUmendi  officii  causa  cruciatum  subiit  vuluntririum,  J?<'(7wi«* 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  to  his  dufij  submitted  to  voluntary  torture. — Cic. 

Obs,  The  Gerund  is  used  in  preference  to  the  Gerundive,  when  the  use  of 
the  latter  would  cause  any  ambig:uity,  especially  when  the  Object  of  the 
Verbal  Substantive  is  a  neuter  Adjective  :  as, 

(Pars  honesti)  in  tribuendo  suum  cuique  versatur,  Apart  of  virtue  con- 
sists iji  giving  to  every  one  his  oicn . — Cic . 

§  538.  The  Dative  of  the  Genmdive  is  very  often  used 
with  its  Substantive  to  denote  a  Purpose  or  Result  (§  299)  : 
as, 

Vfilerius  consul  cCmitia  collegae  suhrifgando  habuit,  Valerius  the 
consul  held  the  elections  for  choosing  him  afresh  colleague. — Li  v. 

Dgcemviri  legibus  scribundis,  Decemvirs  for  framing  a  code  of  laws. — 
Liv. 


Chapter  XLIX. — The  Supines. 

§  542.  The  two  Supines  in  urn  and  u  are  properly  the 
Accusative  and  Ablative  Cases  of  Verbal  Substantives  of 
the  Fourth  Declension. 

§  543.  The  Supine  in  urn  is  used  only  after  Verbs  signify- 
ing motion,  and  denotes  a  Purpose.  It  is  thus  equivalent  to 
ut  with  the  Subjunctive  :  as, 

FftbiDS  Pictor  Uelphos  ad  oracJiluni  missus  est  sdtatum  qulbus  priS- 
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Cjfbus  deos  possent  placare,  Fabius  Pictor  was  sent  to  Delphi,  to  the 
oracle;  in  order  to  enquire  by  what  prayers  they  might  propitiate  the 
Quels. — Liv. 

Cshttum  ire  (or,  of  several  persons,  cuhltum  discedSre),  To  go  to  bed. 
— Cic. 

Themistocles Argos  hubitUtum  concessit,  Themistocles  retired  to 

live  at  Argos. — Nep. 

§  544.  The  Supine  in  u  (which  is  properly  an  Ablative  of 
Manner,  §  311)  is  used  after  such  Adjectives  as  jucimdus, 
pleasant ;  fEcilis,  easy  ;  honestus,  honourable  ;  credibilis,  credible  ; 
mirabilis,  wonderful;  and  the  like,  with  their  contraries,  to 
denote  in  what  respect  they  are  predicated  of  anything :  as, 

Quid  est  tam  jucundum  cognitu  atqiie  auditu,  quam  sapientibus  sen- 
tentiis  gravibusque  verbis  ornata  oratio?  What  is  so  delightful, 
ivhether  in  the  learning  or  the  hearing,  as  speech  adorned  with  wise  senti- 
ments and  weighty  words? — Cic. 

Id  dictii  quam  re  facilius.  That  were  easier  in  the  saying  than  in  the 
doing. —Jjiv. 

N?.fas  est  dictu.  There  icere  an  impiety  in  so  saying! — Cic. 

Ohs.  1 .  Tacitus  uses  the  Supine  in  u  instead  of  the  Infinitive  Mood  after  the 
A'erb  piidet  :  as, 

Pudet  dictu,  I  am  ashamed  as  I  say  it  ! — Agr.  32. 

Ohs.  2.  The  Supine  in  ?i  may  often  be  translated  by  the  English  Infinitive 
Mood  :  as, 

Mlrabifle  dictu,  Marvelloxis  to  relate  ! — Virg. 


(     li^O     ) 


PART    III.  — PROSODY. 


§  725.  Prosody  treats  of  the  Quantity  of  Syllables  and 
^htre,  or  the  laws  of  Verse. 

06s.  Prosody  is  a  Greek  word  (TrpotrwSi'a),  which  signifies  literally  the  tone 
or  accent  of  a  syllable. 


Chapter  L. — Quantity. 

§  726.  The  Quantity  of  a  Syllable  is  either  long  (-), 
short  (^),  or  doubtful  i^^). 

(A.)  GENERAL  RULES. 

§  727.  All  diphthongs  are  long  :  as,  aumm,  gold,  poena, 
punishment,  ciii,  to  whom. 

Exception. — Prae  in  composition  is  usually  short  before  a  vowel  : 
as,  pr5e-aeutus,  sharpened  at  the  end. 

Obs.  1.  A  vowel  arising  from  a  diphthong  remains  long  :  as,  oc-cido,  to  kill, 
from  caedo,  to  strike  ;  con-cludo,  to  shut  up,  from  claudo,  to  shut. 

Obs.  2.  Some  Greek  diphthongs  are  shortened  :  as,  poesis  (n-otTjo-is),  platfa 
[irKaTtla)  as  well  as  platea. 

§  728.  All  contracted  syllables  are  long :  as,  cogo  from 
coago,  to  collect,  bobns  from  bovibus,  to  or  by  oxen,  jiinior 
from  jiivenior,  younger,  pradens  from  providens,  possessed  of 
foresight. 

§  729.  A  vowel  is  long  by  position,  when  it  is  followed 
by  two  or  more  consonants,  by  a  double  consonant  (x,  z), 
or  byji' ;  as,  mensa,  a  table,  dux,  a  leader,  Amazon,  an  Amazon, 
ejus,  of  him. 

Ohs.  In  Prosody,  quantity  is  for  the  sake  of  convenience  regarded  as  belong- 
ing only  to  Vowels.  Thus  in  the  ^ord  nux  (a  nut),  root  uflc-,  the  vowel 
u  is  said  to  be  long  (by  position)  :  though  strictly  speaking,  it  is  the 
i'jllable  which  is  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  consonant  s,  the  towel 
rtl.aining  its  quantity  as  in  other  cases  ;  ndc-i,  nCic-em,  nac-os,  etc. 
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Exception  1.  Bijugus,  yoked  two  togeiher,  quadrijugus,  yoked  forir 
together. 

Obs.  1 .   Qu   is  a  single   consonant :     hence,    uqua,   water.     H  \s   s.   simple 

breatliing  :  hence,  udhuc,  as  yet. 
Obs.  2.  A  syllable  is  also  long  by  position  ■when  one  consonant  ends  a  word, 
and  another  consonant  begins  the  next  word  :  as,  In  mare,  into  the  sea  ; 
fruitur  vita,  he  enjoys  life. 
Obs.  3.   But  if  a  word  ends  in  a  short  vowel,  and  the  following  word  begins 
with  two  consonants,  the  vowel  usually  remains  short :  as. 
In  solio  Phoebus  Claris  lucent§  smaragdis. — Ov. 
Obs.  4.  But  a  short  vowel  rarely  stands  before  sc,  sm,  sp,  sq,  and  st. 

Exception  2.  Before  a  mute  and  either  of  the  liquids  I  or  r,  a  vowel 
naturally  short  becomes  doubtful :  as,  duplex  or  duplex,  twofold,  pitris 
or  patris,  of  a  father.  It  generally  remains  short  before  tl,  as. 
Atlas  ;  cl,  as  ass6cla;  and^,  as  tne]liQvms,floioing-with-honey. 

Oil.'!.  1.  It  is  only  in  Greek  words  that  a  towcI  remains  short  before  a  mute 
and  either  of  the  liquids  m  or  n :  as,  Tecmessa  or  Tecmessa,  PrQcne  (or 
Trogne),  cycnus  (or  cygnus),  a  swan. 

Obs.  2.  A  vowel  naturally  long  remains  long  before  a  mute  and  a  liquid  :  as, 
aeres  from  acer,  sharp. 

Obs.  3.  In  composition,  if  one  syllable  ends  with  a  mute,  and  the  other  beg-ns 
with  a  liquid,  the  vowel  is  long  by  position  :  as,  6b-ruo,  not  ob-ruo,  to  over- 
whelm, sub-latum,  not  siib-latum,  lifted  tip. 

§  7o0.  A  vowel  followed  by  another  vowel  is  nsuall}' 
short :  as,  pms,  pious,  fleo,  to  loeep,  piier,  a  boy :  or  if  h 
intervenes  between  the  vowels,  as  traho,  veho. 

Exceptions.  The  following  vowels  are  long  before  another  vowel  • 

1.  The  a  in  the  old  Genitive  of  the  First  Declension  :  as, 

aquai. 

2.  The  a  and  e  of  proper  names  in  -aius,  -eius  :   as,  Caius, 

Pompeius  (Cajus,  Pompejus). 

3.  The  e  in  the  Genitive  and  Dative  SingTilar  of  the  Fiftli 

Declension,  wlien  a  vowel  precedes  :    as,  diei :   but  rei 
and  fidei  except  in  archaic  poets. 

4.  Tlie  e  in  the  Interjection  eheu. 

5.  The  i  in  the  Genitive  alius  (but  always  short  in  alterius). 

In  the  other  Genitives  in  ius,  the  i  is  loug  in  prose,  but 
doubtful  in  poetry  :  as,  illius,  ipsius,  unius. 

6.  The  i  in  fio  when  not  followed  by  r :  as,  fio,  fiebam,  fiam, 

but  fierem,  fieri. 

7.  The  i  in  dia  (Sra),  divine. 

8.  The  i  in  Diuna  is  doubtful :  Diana  and  Diana. 

9.  The  0  in  the  Interjection  ohe  is  doubtful :  Dlie  and  5he. 

10.  All  vowels  long  in  tlie  original  Greek  words  :  as,  aer 
("d-fip),  Aeneas  {Alvelas),  Alexandria  {'AKi^dvSpaa)  Briseis 
(Bptcrrjis). 
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§  7ol.  Radical  Vowels. — iSo  rules  can  be  given  for  the 
quantity  of  Eoot  Vowels,  whicli  is  only  to  be  learnt  from 
the  Dictionary :  as,  levis,  light,  levis,  smooth,  lego,  /  pick, 
read,  lego,  /  depute,  etc. 

§  732.  The  Root  Vowel  has  sometimes  been  lengthened  in 
the  Present  Tense :  as,  duco,  1  lead,  root  due  (compare  dux, 
ducis :  ediico,  1  educate^ ;  dico,  /  say,  root  die  (compare 
index,  -dicis,  maledicus,  etc.). 

§  733.  The  Vowels  used  in  connecting  two  or  moi-e  roots 
are  short :  as,  regifiigium  (name  of  a  festival),  regif  icus, 
kingly  (rex,  fugo,  facio)  ;  opifer,  aid-bringing  (ops,  fero) ; 
laniger,  wool-bearing  (lana,  gero) ;  magniloquus,  grandly  speak- 
ing (magnus,  loquor),  etc. 

Obs.  In    levrunentum,   instrumentum,    lenTmentum,   etc.,    a,   u,   i   are  Stem 
Vowels. 

§  734.  Derivative  or  Compound  words  retain  the  quantity 
of  the  words  from  which  they  are  derived  :  as, 
ger-ebam,  ger-ens,  lani-ger,  from  ger-o. 
reg-ius,  reg-ina,  reg-i-fugium,  from  rex,  reg-is. 


Exceptions  :  curulis  (sella), 

the  curule  chair. 

from 

currua 

tcgula, 

a  tile, 

„ 

tego. 

sedes, 

a  seat. 

„ 

s6d-eo 

lucerna, 

a  lantern. 

„ 

luc-eo. 

secius, 

otherwise, 

„ 

secus. 

pronuba. 

match-maker, 

,1 

nubo. 

jucuudus, 

pleasant. 

„ 

jilvo. 

Lumanus, 

human. 

„ 

hCmo. 

s6por. 

sleep. 

„ 

sopio. 

pej6ro  and 

dejSro, 

compounds  of 

juro. 

with  some  others. 

Obs.  1.  Some  exceptions  are  rather  apparent  than  real:  as,  index,  -dIcis, 
an  informer  ;  praedico,  I  affirm  ;  mili'dicus,  evil-speaking  (all  with  i  short), 
compared  with  dIco,  I  say,  addico,  /  assign  to,  etc.  Here  all  the  words 
must  alike  be  referred  to  the  root  die,  which  is  lengthened  in  the  Present 
Tense  of  dico,  but  keeps  its  natural  quantity  in  the  other  derivatives. 

Obs.  1.  In  cog-nttum,  agnltum  (from  notum),  the  Prefix  has  led  to  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  Vowel.  Compare  c«pio,  accipio,  etc.,  a  being  a  fuller  vowel 
sound  than  t. 

§  735.  In  dissyllabic  Perfects  and  Supines  the  first  syl- 
lable is  long :  as, 

lavo,  lavi,  lotum,  to  \xmh. 

video,  vidi,  visum,  to  see. 

moveo,  movi,  motum,  to  move. 

jiivo,  j^i'^^ij  jutum,  to  assist. 

ExcEi'TioNS.   1.  A  vowel  before  a  vowel  remains  short  :  as.  rOL 
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2.  The  following  Perfects  have  the  first  syllable  short : 

Bibi,  dccli,  fui,  tuli, 
Steti,  stiti,  fidi,  scidi. 
For  the  meanings,  see  §§  149.  sqq. 

3.  The  following  Supines  have  the  first  syllable  short : 

Datum,  rfitum,  satimi,  rutum, 
Itum,  citum,  litum,  situm  (quitum). 
For  the  meanings,  see  §§  149.  sqq. 

From  sto  comes  statum :  from  sisto  comes  statum. 

§  736.  The  first  syllable  of  the  reduplicated  Perfect  is 
short :  as  poposci  from  posco,  to  demand ;  tetigi  from  tango, 
to  touch  ;  cecidi  from  caedo,  to  cut. 

§  737.  The  prefix  pro  is  short  in  procella,  a  storm,  pro- 
cul,  far  off,  profanus,  profane,  profestus,  not  kept  as  a  holiday, 
proficiscor,  to  set  out,  profiteer,  to  profess,  profugio,  to  flee  to  a 
distance,  profundus,  deep,  profundo,  to  pour  forth,  pronepos, 
great-grandson,  propitius,  propitious,  protervns,  icanfon :  it  is 
doubtful  in  procuro,  to  manage  another  s  affairs,  propago,  off- 
spring, propago,  to  propagate,  propino,  to  drink  to  another, 
propello,  to  push  forward :  it  is  long  in  all  other  words:  as, 
procedo,  to  go  forward,  procurro,  to  run  forward,  &c. 

§  738.  Di  is  short  only  in  diiimo  (disimo),  to  separate,  and 
di:5ertus,  eloquent. 

§  739.  Ne  is  short  only  in  neque,  neither ;  nequeo,  to  be 
unable ;  nefas  (and  its  derivatives),  unlawful ;  nefandus, 
abominable ;  long  in  other  words,  as  nemo  (ne-hemo  or 
homo),  no  one. 

5  740.  0  for  ob  is  short  in  omitto,  to  let  go  by,  and  operio, 
to  shut  up. 

§  741.  Si  is  short  in  siquidem. 

§  742.  Re  is  always  short,  except  refert  (  =  rem  fert),  it 
concerns  (but  refert  from  refero). 

§  743.  Ve  is  long,  except  in  vehemens  (  =  ve-mens),/<?'d6?e. 

§  744.  Monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a  vowel  are  long : 
as,  si,  tu,  te,  me,  se,  ne,  e,  de. 

Exceptions.  The  enclitics  are  short  :  as,  quS,  v6,  nS,  c6,  t5  CtntS) 
p66  reapse),  pte  ^suoptgj  :  qua  (^usu.  preceded  by  si,  num.  etc.)  Nom. 
Sing.  Fein,  and  Nom.  Ace.  L'l.  Neut.  from  quis. 
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CB.)  EULES  RESPECTING  FINAL  SYLLABLES. 

I.  Final  Vowels. 
§  745.  a  is  long  : 

1 .  In  the  Ablative  Sing,  of  the  First  Declension ;  as, 

niensa. 

2.  In  the  Vocative  Sing,  of  the  First  Declension  of 

Substantives  in  as  and  es  (excepting  tes)  :  as, 
Aenea,  Anchisa. 

06s.  But  those  in  es  (excepting  tes)  more  frequently  make  e :  see  §  746,  2. 

3.  In  the  Imperative  Active  of  the  First  Conjugation  : 

as,  ama. 

4.  In     Prepositions,     Adverbs,     and    Numerals :    as, 

a  (ab),  contra,  supra;  antea,  frustra;  triginta, 
quinquaginta. 

(But  see  next  paragraph  :  4.) 

a  is  sJwrt  : 

1 .  In  the  Nominative  and  Vocative  Sing,  of  the  First 

Declension  :  as,  mensa. 

2.  In  the  Voc.  of  Greek  nouns  in  tes,  as  Oresta. 

3.  In  the  Nom.,  Acc.»  and  Voc.  Plural  of  all  Neuters : 

as,  regna,  maria,  cornua. 

4.  In  the  Adverbs  ita,  postea,  the  Conjunction  quia, 

and  the  Interjection  eja. 

Obs.  a  in  Ace.  Sing,  from  a  Gk.  word  in  eus  is  doubtful :  as  Thesea. 

§  74G.  e  is  long  : 

1.  In  the  Ablative  Sing,  of  the  Fifth  Declension:  as, 

die :  and  consequently  in  hodie,  quare.  Also 
in  the  contracted  forms  of  the  Genitive  and 
Dative :  as,  fide  (  =  fidei). 

2.  In  Greek  words  in  e  of  the  First  Declension :   as, 

epitome,  Anchisiade  (Voc.  of  Anchisiades) ;  and 
in  Greek  Neuters  Plural  contracted  :  as,  Tempe, 

cete. 
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3.  In  the  Imperative  Active  2nd  Person  Siug.  of  the 

Second  Conjugation:  as,  mone.  But  the  follow- 
ing are  doubtful  :  vide,  vale,  cave ;  and  some- 
times (esp.  ill  the  comic  poets),  habe,  tace,  mane, 
jube. 

4.  In  the    Adverbs  derived    from   Adjectives  of  the 

Second  Declension  :  as,  docte,  aegre :  with  the 
exception  of  bene,  male,  superne.  infeme  (in 
Lucr.  and  Auson.),  interne. 

5.  In  the  Adverbs  fere,  ferme,  and  the  Interjection  ohe. 

Obs.  Concerning  monasyllables  in  e,  «ce  §  "H. 

6  is  short  in  all  other  words :  as,  domine,  rege  (subs,  and 
verb),  fuere. 

§  747.  i  is  generally  long  :  as,  pueri,  coi-pori,  diei,  audi, 
docuisti,  viginti. 

i  is  short : 

1.  In  nisi,  quasi,  sicubi,  necnbi,  and  in  the  very  rare 

foim  cui  for  cui. 

2.  In  the  Dative  and  Vocative  of  Greek  Substantives 

of  the  Third  Declension :  as,  Dat.  Paridi,  Voc. 
Alexi. 

i  is  doubtful  in  mihi,  tibi,  sibi,  ibi,  nbi. 

Obs.  Gtlque  always ;  but  always  ibidem,  ublque.     We  find  also  cOiqne. 

§  748.  0  is  mostly  common :  as,  amo,  amato,  leo,  octo. 
But  0  is  long  : 

1.  In  Datives  and  Ablatives  of  the  Second  Declension  : 

as,  domino,  deo,  magno. 

2.  When  it  represents  the  Greek  w  :  as,  Dido,  Pluto. 

3.  In  monosyllables  :  as,  do,  pr5. 

0  is  short  in  ego,  duo,  modo,  only,  puto,  I  think,  and  cedo, 
tell  me  (both  used  parenthetically),  nescio,  I  know  not  (in  the 
phrase  nescio  quis),  and  quando  when  compounded  with 
quidem  :  as,  quandoquidem. 

§  749.  U  is  always  long  :  as,  cornu,  auditu. 

k2 
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II.  Final  Consonants, 

§  750.  as    is   almost   always   long  :    as,   mensas,  civitas, 
laud  as. 

as  is  short  only : 

1.  In  anas,  anatis,  a  duck. 

2.  Ace.  riur.  of  Greek  Substantives  of  the  Third  De- 

clension:  as,  Arcadas.  And  some  Greek  Koms.  as 
Ilias,  &c. 

Obs.  In  vas  (vadis)  the  Nom.  is  probably  doubtful. 

§  751.  es  is  almost  always  long  :  as,  vulpes,  a  fox,  leones. 

es  is  only  short : 

1.  In  the  Nom.  and  Voc.  Sing,  of  some  dissyllabic 

and  polysyllabic  Substantives  in  es,  which  have 
the  penultimate  short  in  the  Genitive  :  as,  miles, 
itis,  interpres,  etis ;  and  adj.  praepes,  etis ;  but 
merces,  edis  ;  pes,  pedis ;  abies,  abietis. 

2.  In  the  Nom.  and  Voc.  Plur.  of  Greek  Substantives : 

as,  Arcades :  also  Hippomanes  (No7n.  Sing.  JSieut.), 
Demosthenes  (  Voc.  Sing.). 

3.  From  esse,  to  be  ;  as,  es,  ades,  potes. 

4.  In  tlie  Preposition  penes. 

§  752.  is  is  usually  short :  as,  navis,  lapidis,  regis,  regeris. 

But  is  is  long  : 

1.  In  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plural  of  Substantives,  Adjectives, 

and  Prononns :  as,  musis,  dominis  (contr.  from 
musa  +  is.  domino  -f-  is :  see  §§  17,  19.  06s.), 
nobis,  vobis. 

2.  In  Ace.  Plur.  of  Third  Declension  (archaic  for  es) ; 

as,  omnis  (or  omneis)  for  omnes. 

3.  In  Second  Person  Sing,  of  Present  Indie,  of  Fourth 

Conjugation:  as,  audis  (  =  audi  +  is:  see  §  104). 

4.  Also  in  the  contracted  forms  veils,  nolis,  malis ;  sis, 

possis. 

C6».  1 .  In  Fut.  Perf.  Indicative,  the  is  of  Second  Person  Sing,    is  common, 

as  fueris. 
Obs.  2.  Monosyllables  are  mostly  long:    as,  vis  (noun    and  verb),  gll»  : 
bat  Is,  quis  (prous.),  are  short. 
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§  753.  OS  is  almost  alwaj^s  long  :  as,  pueros,  honos  (orie), 
arbos  (5ris).     (But  arbor,  honor,  etc. :  see  §  760.) 

OS  is  only  short : 

1.  In  the  Xom.  Sing,  (archaic)  of  the  Second  Declen- 

sion:  as.  avos   sei-vos  (  =  avus,  servus)  :  see  §  19. 
Ohs. 

2.  In  iinpos  (otis),  comjpos  (otis). 

3.  In  the    Gen.    Sing,    of    Greek   Substantives:    as, 

Thelidos:   and  in   some  Greek  Koms.,  as  Argos 
(neut.)  :  besides  6s,  ossis,  already  mentioned. 

§  754.  us  is  usually  short :  as,  dominus,  gradiis,  sumus. 
It  is  long  only : 

1 .  In  the  Nom.  Sing,  of  the  Third  Declension,  which 

have  long  u  in  the  penultimate  of  the  Genitive : 
as,  virtus,  utis  :  but  peciis,  peciidis. 

2.  In  the  Gen.  Sing.,  and  Nom.,  Ace,  and  Voc.  Plur.  of 

the  Fourth  Declension :  as,  manus, 

3.  In  contractions    from  the  Greek,  as  Sapphus :  but 

we  have  polypiis,  Oedipiis,  from  wovg. 

§  755.   ys   in   some   Greek  words  is   long :    as  Phorcys, 
Erinnys  :  in  Tethys  it  is  comiaon  (Tethys). 

§  756.  Final  syllables  in  b,  d,  t  are  short;  as,  ab,  apiid, 
amat. 

Exceptions.  Some  frare)  contracted  forms  of  verbs  ending  in  i  ; 
as,  irritat  for  irritavit  (Luer.  1,  71) :  see  §  110,  1. 

§  757.  0.  Final  syllables  in  c  are  niostly  sliort:  as,  nee, 
donee. 

Exceptions.  Lac,  milk ;  liic  (adv.),  here  (the  pronoun  hic  is  doubt- 
ful) ;  hue,  hither ;  sic,  thus:  the  Imperatives  die,  due  (shortened  Irom 
dice,  duce).    Fae  is  short  (for  face). 

§  758.  1.  Final  syllables  in  1  are  short :  as,  semel,  animal. 

Exceptions.  Monosyllables  :  as,  sol,  sal,  nil. 

§759.  n.  Final  syllables  inn  are  short:  as,  carmen, 
tamen,  an. 

Exceptions. — 1.  Monosyllables:  as,  ren  (o  kidney),  sin  (=  si  nou, 
hut  if  not),  splen  {the  spleen),  en  {lo),  non  {not). 

2.  Greek  Accusatives  from  nouns  in  as  and  cs  (Fu-st  Decl.) :  as, 
Aenean,  Anchisen,  Penelopen. 

3.  Greek  Nominatives  of  the  Third  Declensiuu :  as,  Lacedaemon, 
Titan,  ActaeOa. 
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§  7C0.    r.    Final  syllables  in  r  are  short  :    as,  puer,  vir 
semper. 

Exceptions.— 1.  Most  mouosyllablea :  as,  fiir  (a  ihief),  par  (sube. 
and  adject.),  lar,  ver,  cur.    (But  cor,  the  heart,  is  short.) 

2.  A  few  Substantivos  in  er  taken  from  the  Greek :  as,  aer  [a^p], 
the  air;  aether  {aidiipj,  the  shy. 

N.B.  Celtiber  is  common.  (Mai-t.) 


B.  Metre. 


§  761.  EHYTiiii  (piu),  pvdfiog)  consists  in  the  recnrreuce  of 
accent  or  stress  of  voice  at  regulated  intervals ;  as  in  the 
folio-wing  lines : 

Quadrflpg  |  dantiS  pu|trem  soni|tu  qua, tit  |  dngtila,  |  cSmpum. — Virg. 

Passer  I  (lelici|ae  m6|ae  pujellae. — Catullus. 
FluminS  |  c6ustit6|rint  a|cut6. — Hor. 

§  762.  This  stress  of  the  voice  is  called  Arsis  (apaic,  ictus), 
and  is  denoted  by  the  sign  '.  It  nearly  always  falls  on  a 
long  syllable,   or  on  two  short  syllables,  representing  one 

long :  as,  vidimus,  arma,  teniiia,  deerat.      The  unaccented 
syllable    is   called  Thesis  (dicni;),  and    is   denoted    by  the 

sign  '  :  as,  anna. 

06*.  Sometimes,  though  rarely  ,  the  Arsis  falls  upon  a  short  syllable,  which 
is  thereby  made  long:  as,  Itilllam  (Virg.  JEn.  I.  2).  The  Grammarians 
call  this  Diastole. 

§  763.  The  subdivisions  or  measures  of  a  metrical  line 
are  called  feet  (pedes) :  thus  the  first  of  the  above  lines 
contains  six  feet ;  the  second  Jive  ;  and  the  third  fo>ir. 

The  following  are  all  the  feet  which  have  distinctive 
names  : 

1.  Of  Two  Syllablks. 

-v^  Pyrrhichius  (Pyrrhic). .  .  pdter,  bdne. 

^  1  Iambus ddest,  meo. 

1  --  Trochaeus  (Trochee) ....   diynd,  Jlebit. 
—  Spondeus  (Spondee) ords,  eml. 

2.  Of  Three  Syllables. 

^^■^  Tribrachys    hdmin'k,  redpS. 

-  ^  w  Dactylus  (Dactyl) dmnid,  fedmiis. 
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^■^L   Anapaestus  (Anapaest)  .   abed,  legeres. 

-  -  -   Amphibracliys dmdhdt,  dielUs. 

-  -'  -  Creticus  or  Ampliimaccr,  expleo,  servttus. 
^  -  —  Baccliius    dmlcos,  supellex. 

-  -^  Antibacctaiis audlre,  rexisse. 

MolossTis    hausisti,  dlmnae. 

3.  Ok  Four  Syllables. 

■^^  -^  ^  Proceleusmaticus iiatid,  celenter. 

^^i,_  loaicus  a  Miuore onerdhunt,  geaero^. 

1  _  ^  ^ a  Majore   idciscitur,  sdldmvie. 

-  w  -  _  Choriambus    enpiunt,  simplicitds. 

w  i.  1  a  Antispastus vtexhaustus,  penllusb-zs. 

-■^■^^  Paeon  Primus exiguus,  respiddt. 

w  L  w  ^ Secundus   ohediet,  ddmesficHs. 

.^^ ±^  Tertius inimlcus,  pepuUre. 

^  w  ^  1 Quartus initw,  misencors. 

^ Epitritus  Primus Idbordndo,  sdlutdntes. 

- Secundus  ....  ddmvmtrdns,  Imperdfrix. 

' Tertius dndontds,  intelligens. 

_ Quai'tus dssertdtdr,  Infinllus. 

Obi.  Two   Iambi,   Trochees  or    Spondees   together,    are   sometimes   called 
Diiambus,  Ditrochaeus,  and  Dispondeus  respectively. 

§  764.  Verses  are  called  Monometer,  Dimeter,  Trimeter. 
Tetrameter,  Pentameter,  or  Hexameter,  according  to  the 
number  of  measures  (fiE-pa)  which  they  contain. 

06s.   A  Dactyl   or  Choriambus  constitute  each  one  measure :  an  Anapaest, 
Iambus,  or  Trochee  only  a  half-measure. 

Hence  a  line  consisting  of  six  Dactyls  is  called  Hexameter 
(t^,  six)  ;  while  a  line  consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
Iambi  or  Trochees,  is  called  Trimeter  (rptle,  three) ;  and  a 
line  consisting  of  four  Anapaests,  Dimeter  {die,  twice). 

§  765.  Elision  (elisio)  or  Synaloepha  (awaXoKpi'i)  is  the  strik- 
ing-out of  a  vowel,  or  a  syllable  ending  with  m.  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel 
cr  h,  and  is  indicated  by  the  sign  ^  :  as. 

ConticCicre  omnes  {read,  c6nticQ|cr'Cmn|e8) 

Me  mlsCmm  oxelamat  (me  mls6r'|exclain]iit). 
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Perque  hiCmes  (perqu"hlg|ine8). 
"Oiubruruiu  haec  sedes  (umbrar'|haec  sedjes). 

Obs.  1.  Jlonosyllabio  words  are  rarely  elided,  and  least  of  all  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  verse  :  as, 

Si  ad  vitulam  spectas. 

Obs.  2.  The  Elision  of  a  long  vowel  before  a  short  one  is  rare  ;  as, 

intimo  amore. 

Obs.  3.  The  Elision  of  an  iambus  is  avoided  :  as, 

disce  mfo  exemplo. 

Obs.  4.  If  est  follows  a  final  vowel,  the  e  of  est  is  elided,   and  not  the  final 
vowel :  thus, 

nostra  est,  nostri  est,  nostrum  est,  should  be  written  and  read 
nostra'st,  uostri'st,  nostrum'st. 

f ''S,  5.  Sometimes  a  final  long  vowel  remains  in  Status,  and  is  not  elided  : 

Tor  sunt  |  conatjl  im|ponere  |  Pelio  |  Ossam. — Virg. 

Obs.  6.  The  Interjections  6,  heu,  ah,  proh,  are  not  elided  :  as, 

O  pater  |  6  h6min|um  di|vumque  aet|erna  pot|estas. — Virg. 
Ah  ?go  I  non  alit|er  trist|es  e|vincere  |  morbos. — lib. 

Obs.  7.  Occasionally  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word  becomes 
short  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel :  as, 

Te  Cory  I  don,  6  Al|exi ;  tra|hit  sua  |  quemque  vol|uptas. — Virg. 
Insulae  |  Ioni|o  in  mag|no  quas  |  dira  Ce|laeno.— Virg. 
N.B.  This  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  usage. 

Obs.  8.  Earlier  writers  sometimes  elide  s  :  as. 

Nam  si  de  nihilo  fierent,  ex  omnibu'  rebus. — Lucr. 

§  766.  Synaeresis  [(rvyaipeuig)  is  the  combination  of  two 
vowels  into  one,  and  is  indicated  by  the  sign  d^^,  ^^.  It  is 
admissible  only  in  the  case  of  words  which  metrical  laws 
would  otherwise  exclude,  and  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  proper  names  at  the  end  of  a  verse  :  as, 

Si  len|to  fuelrint  al|vSaria  |  vimine  |  texta.— Virg. 

Cauca8i|asque  rejfert  volulcres  fur|tumque  Pro|methei. — Virg. 
So  Orphea,  Typhoga. 

Synaeresis  is  chiefly  found  in  the  following  words  : 
deinde,  proinde,  abiete,  ariete,  deesse  and  its  derivatives, 
antShac,  and  in  the  whole  verb  anteire. 

•5  767.  Diaeresis  (^laipetnc)  is  the  separation  of  a  diphthong 
into  two  sjdlables  :  as,  pictai. 
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METRE. 


I.  Dactyuc  Hexameter  Metric. 
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§  768.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  usuall}'  called  simply 
Hexameter,  is  employed  especially  in  epic  poetry,  whence 
it  is  also  termed  the  Heroic  Verse..  It  consists  properly  of 
six  dactyls  (±  -^  S),  the  last  of  which  is  shortened  by  one 
syllable,  so  that  the  place  of  the  last  syllable  is  supplied 
by  a  trochee  (-  -),  or,  as  the  final  syllable  of  each  verse 
is  common,  by  a  spondee  ( — ).  Instead  of  the  first  four 
dactyls,  spondees  may  be  used,  but  the  fifth  foot  is  regularly 
a  dactyl.    Hence,  the  following  is  the  scheme  of  the  verse  : 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


§  769.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  different  com- 
binations of  the  first  four-  feet : 

1.  Four  Dactyls. 
(a)    Rldit  iter  liquidum  cglCres  ngqu6  commovet  alas. 

2.  One  Spondee  and  Three  Dactyls. 
(6)    Impensaque  siif  potSrit  stipgrare  cruoiis, 

(c)  Temp5ril  labuntur  t3,citlsque  senescimus  annis, 

(d)  Nitimtir  in  v6titum  semper  ciipimusque  negate, 

(e)  AspKcidnt  ScQlis  sQperf  mortalia  justis ; 

3.  Two  Spondees  and  Two  Dactyls. 
(/)   Dum  vires  anniqug  sinunt  tSlSrate  labores, 

(gr)     Quarum  quae  mgdia'st  n5n  Sst  hJibitabilis  aestu, 
(A)     Cui'variqug  mSnus  St  aduncos  crescer'  in  ungues, 

(«')     At  patSr  ut  terras  mundumquS  rubeseere  vidit, 

(&)    Nomina  nee  spemi  sin6  poena  nostra  sinamus, 
(T)     ContigSrant  rttpidas  limosl  Pliasidos  imdas ; 

4.  TTiree  Spondees  and  One  Dactyl. 
(m)    Naturam  ixpellas  furca  tSmSn  usque  recurret, 

(»i)    Ut  desint  virSs  t^mgn  est  laudanda  voluntas, 

(o)    Aut  prodlssg  volunt  aiit  dGlectare  poetae, 
(p)    Partiiriunt  monies  nasc5tQr  ridlculus  mus ; 


5.   Four  Spondees. 
(q)    Ex  aequo  captis  ardebant  mentibus  ambo. 
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§  770.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  fifth  foot  is  a  spondee, 
but  tiien  the  fourth  foot  is  a  dactyl.  Such  a  verse  is  called 
Spondaic.  It  usually  concludes  with  a  word  of  four  syl- 
lables or  one  syllable  :  as, 

Constitit  atque  oeulis  Phrygia  agmina  circumspexit : 
Cara  deum  soboles,  magrnum  Jovis  Incrementum  : 
Cum  patribua  populoque,  penStlbtts  et  magnia  dis. 

Obs.  Very  rarely  indeed  do  we  And  such  a  line  as, 

Aut  levis  ocreas  lento  duciint  iirgento. — Virg.  Aen.  YII.  634. 

§  771.  Every  Hexameter  verse  must  have  at  least  one 
Caesura  (from  caedo,  "  to  cut ")  which  is  a  division  of  the 
foot,  so  that  one  part  of  it  is  in  one  word,  and  another  part 
of  it  in  another  word.  Hence  the  following  line  has  five 
Caesuras : 

Ddnec  |{  en's  1|  felix  ||  multds  1|  numerabis  |1  ami'cos. 

§  772.  The  Caesura  may  be  either  strong  or  weak.  The 
strong  Caesura  is  when  the  foot  is  cut  after  its  first  loiiy 
syllable :  as, 

Arma  virumque  cand  |]  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

The  tceak  Caesura  is  when  the  foot  is  cut  after  the  first  short 
syllable  of  a  Dactyl :  as, 

O  passi  gra  vidra  ||  dabi't  deus  liis  quoque  flnem. 

§  773.  The  Caesuras  are  named  after  the  number  of  the 
half  feet  in  Greek  (»'//ut-  and  /it'poc)  :  hence,  Triemimeral, 
after  the  first  three  half  feet ;  Penthemimeral,  after  the  first 
five  half  feet ;  Hephthemimeral,  after  the  first  seven  half  feet ; 
Ennehemimeral,  after  the  first  nine  half  feet. 

Obs.  The  two  short  syllables  of  the  Dactyl  are  counted  as  one  half  foot. 

§  774.  Every  Hexameter  verse   has   either   the  Penthe- 
mimeral.,   or  Hephthemimeral  Caesura.      The   Penthemimeral 
strong  Caesura  is  the  most  common.    The  Hephthemimeral 
is  generally  used  along  with  the  Triemimeral :  as, 
Fiima  malum  H  quo  ndn  alitid  ||  veldcius  ullimi. 

§   775.    Besides  the  Pause  of  the  Caesura,  a  Hexameter 
usually  has  another  pause,  when  the  foot  terminates  with 
the  word.     Thus,   in  the  following    line,   there   are  two 
piiuaes  in  addition  to  the  renthemimeral  Caesura  :  as, 
Tautae  ]  mdlis  erjit  1|  Komauam  [  cdudLie  gentcm. 
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§  776.  The  last  word  of  a  Hexameter  line  usually  con- 
sists of  either  two  or  three  syllables.  But  a  foreign  word 
of  four  or  more  syllables  is  occasionally  found  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  especially  if  difficult  to  introduce  elsewhere.  Com- 
pare Virg.  Aen.  3,  680  (cypa,  |  rissi)  ;  Bucol.  8,  1  (Alphesi  | 
boei) ;  etc. 

06s.  I.  A  monosyllable  may  end  a  line  if  closely  connected  with  another  pre- 
ceding it.  Hence  such  endings  as  luus  est  (I3or.),  usa  est  (Virg.),  are 
admissible. 

Obs.  2.  Also  a  single  monosyllable  may  be  chosen  to  end  a  line,  with  a  view 
to  a  particular  eflect :  as, 

V^rtitur  lutered  coelum,  6t  ruit  dcean<5  >"6x  (Virg.). 

§  777.  It  is  not  usual  except  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
particular  idea,  to  make  the  first  four  feet  of  a  Hexameter 
entirely  dactyls  or  entirely  spondees.  An  accumulation  of 
dactyls  produces  a  rapid  movement :  an  accumulation  of 
spondees  a  heavy  movement.  These  effects  are  designedly 
produced  by  Virgil  in  the  following  lines  : 

Quaclrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungnla  campum. 

Illi  inter  sese  magna  vi  brachia  tolhrnt. 

§  778.  Ilypermeter.—Ijmes  are  thus  designated  which 
have  a  syllable  over  the  full  measure  (vntp  /.urpoy).  But 
this  is  only  allowed  when  the  redundant  syllable  ends  in  a 
vowel  (or  m),  and  the  following  line  begins  Avith  a  vowel : 
as, 

Inseritur  vero  ex  fetu  nucis  arbutQs  borrida, 

Et  steriles,  &c. — Virg. 

Jamqiie  iter  cmensi  turres  ac  tectS,  Latlnomm 
^rdua  ceriiebaut,  &c. — Virg. 

Obs.  In  Virgil,  the  redundant  syllable  is  in  most  cases  the  enclitic  -que. 


II.  Dactylic  Pentameter. 

§  779.  The  Dactylic  Pentameter  is  foimd  only  in  conjtmc- 
tion  with  a  Hexameter,  the  distich  thus  formed  being 
called  an  Elegiac  couplet :  as, 

Pdstera  liix  oritur.     Lingiiis  animisque  fave'te, 
Ntinc  dice'nda  bond  1|  stiat  bona  verba  die. — Ov. 

It  has  the  following  scheme  : 
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Hence  it  appears : 

1.  That  it  consists  of  two  members,  separated  by  a 

Pause  (the  Penthemimeral). 

2.  That  each  member  consists  of  two  entire  feet,  ori- 

ginally Dactyls,  followed  by  an  imperfect  or  half 
foot,  consisting  of  a  monosyllable.  (2i  +  2-^=5. 
Hence  the  name  Pentameter.) 

3.  That  the  first  two  Dactyls  only  may  be  replaced  by 

Spondees. 

4.  That  it  has  six  arses,  but  only  four  theses  (§  762). 

5.  That  the  last  syllable  of  the  verse  is  common. 

Oba.  The  best  poets,  however,  generally  take  care  that  a  short  syllable  at  the 
close  shall  end  with  a  consonant :  as, 

VIx  Priamfis  tantf  ||  tdtaque  Trdja  fult.—Oy. 

§  780.  The  two  Dactyls  in  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  are 
unalterable :  the  first  half  admits  of  the  following  four 
varieties : 

1 .  Two  Dactyls :  as, 

Credidimus  ggnSri  ||  nominibiisque  tuis  : 

2.  A  combination  of  a  Spondee  and  a  dactyl :  as, 

Trajectam  gladio  H  mdrte  perire  juvat : 

Cum  mala  per  longas  ||  cdnvaluere  morils  :  (most  usual  form)  : 

3.  Two  spondees :  as, 

^  Supremam  bellfs  ||  imposuisse  manum. 

§  781.  The  following  are  the  principal  rules  observed 
by  the  most  accurate  poets  in  the  structure  of  Pentameter 

Verse : 

(1.)  The  ending  of  the  line  is  regularly  a  dissyllable. 

Obs.  But  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  others  employ  quadrisyllable,  and,  less 
frequently,  trisyllabic  endings. 

(2.)  A  monosyllable  at  the  close  of  either  half  of  the 
line  is  avoided. 

(3.)  Elision  is  avoided  both  at  the  end  of  the  first  l-.alf 
and  altogether  in  the  second. 

0b8.  The  best  model  for  Elegiac  Verse  is  Ovid. 

(For  fiirther  particulars  see  Principia  I^at.  Part  III.) 
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III.  Trimeter  Iambic  (Acatalectic)  Verse. 

§  782.  The  Komans  called  this  Verse  Senarius  from  its 
six  feet ;  it  originally  consisted  of  three  double-iambi 
{^tnodini  lajiftcau),  but  amongst  the  best  poets  it  has 
the  following  form  : — 

12  3  4         5         6 

Z±\^±\z\\l\^L\-±\^±\ 

§  783.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  odd  places  (1,  3,  5) 
admit  spondees  instead  of  iambi :  the  5th  foot  being  regu- 
larly a  spondee.  The  principal  caesura  is  the  penthemi- 
meral :  as, 

MStus  pavdrquS  1|  fiinus  et  frendens  dolor, 
Pronast  timdri  1|  semper  in  pejus  fides. 

06s.  A  Verse  is  called  Catalectic  {KaroKriyoj,  to  leave  off),  -when  the  last  foot 
•wants  one  or  sometimes  two  syllables ;   acatalectic,  when  it  is  complete ; 
hypercatalectic,  when  there  is  a  syllable  over. 
* 

§  784.  As  the  long  syllable  can  be  resolved  into  two 
short  (except  in  the  case  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  verse), 
we  often  find 

(A.)  A  tribrach  in  the  2nd  and  4th  place. 

(B.)  An  anapaest  or  a  dactyl  in  the  5th  place. 

(C.)  A  tribrach,  an  anapaest,  or  a  dactyl  in  the  1st  and 
3rd  place :  as. 

Quae  poena  mSlneat  me'met  e't  sedes  scio  ; 

Hie  laeva  frenis  ddcta,  modgrandis  manus; 
Pyrrhi  manu  macte'tur  et  ttimtilum  riget, 

Tu  tii  mal6runi  machin^trix  f  S,clnorum ; 
An  aiiqua  poenae  pars  meae  ignotast  mibi, 
LSLcSraeve  fi'xis  linguibus  venae  fluant, 
Quin  pQttus  ira  cdncitum  pectus  doma ; 
Fas  dmne  cedat  3,bSat  expulsus  pudor, 
Evdsit  et  pSnStrale  fiinestum  attigit, 
Parum  ipse  fi'dens  mllilmet  in  tnt<5  lua. 
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Appendix  I. — The  Calendar. 

§  922.  The  months  in  the  Eoman  (Julian)  Calendar  correspondecl 
to  our  own.  But  Julius  and  Augustus  were  called  Quinctilis  and 
Sextilis  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  The  names  of 
the  months  were  adjectives,  with  which  mensis  was  understood  or 
might  be  expressed. 

The  days  of  the  month  were  not,  as  with  us,  counted  straight 
on  from  the  beginniiiL;  of  the  month  to  the  end.  Instead  of  this, 
three  fixed  points  were  taken  in  each  month,  and  any  particular 
day  was  reckoned  as  so  many  days  from  the  nearest  of  those  points 
in  advance  of  it. 

These  three  points  were  called, 

(1).  KSlendae,  arum ;  the  Kalends :  being  the  1st  day  of  the 

month. 
(2).  Nonae,  arum  ;  the  Nones  :  being  either  the  5th  or  7tli  day 

of  the  month,  i.  e.,  nine  days  before  the  Ides.* 
(3).  Idus,  uum  (/.) ;  the  Ides ;  being  either  the  13th  or  15th 

day  of  the  month.     Thus  the  Ides  divided  the  month  into 

two  nearly  equal  parts. 

*  The  following  lines  contain  the  names  of  the  months  in  which  the  Xones  (and 
consequently  the  Ides)  fall  late  : 

"  In  March,  July,  October,  May, 
The  Xones  fall  on  the  seventh  day." 
Consequently  in  the  remaining  eight  months  they  fall  on  the  fifth. 

§  923.  The  first  day  of  a  month  being  called  its  "  Kalends,"  the 
last  day  of  the  preceding  month  is  called  the  day  before  the  Kalends 
(prldie  KSlendas).  Thus,  the  31st  of  December  is  called  the  day 
he/ore  the  Kalends  of  January :  often  written  pridie  Kal.  Jan.  Then 
the  day  before  that  is  the  3rd  of  the  Kalends,  and  so  on  back  to  the 
Ides,  and  from  thence  again  to  the  Nones,  which  form  fresh  points 
of  calculation,  as  seen  in  the  following  table : — 

Cai.exdab  foe  the  month  of  December. 

ante  Kalendas  Januariiva. 


1. 

Kalendis  Decembribus. 

17. 

x"va. 

2. 

IV.  ante  Nonas  Decembres. 

18. 

XV. 

3. 

III.     „ 

19. 

XIV. 

4. 

Pridie  Nonas  Decembres. 

20. 

XIII. 

5. 

NoNis  Decembribus. 

21. 

XII. 

6. 

VIII.  ante  Idus  Decembres. 

22. 

XI. 

7. 

VII.         „           „ 

23. 

X. 

8. 

VI. 

24. 

IX. 

9. 

V.            „           „ 

25. 

xni. 

10. 

IV. 

26. 

VII. 

11 

III. 

27. 

w. 

12. 

Pridie  Idus  Decembrcf!. 

28. 

V. 

13. 

Idibvs  Dkckmbribus. 

29. 

IV. 

14. 

XIX.  ante  Kalendas  Januarias. 

30. 

in. 

15. 

XVIII.        „               „ 

31. 

Pndie 

16. 

XVII.         „ 
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§  924.  In  order  to  reduce  an  English  to  a  Eoman  date,  the  number 
of  the  day  in  the  English  Calendar  must  be  subtracted  from  that  of 
the  nearest  fixed  point  in  advance  of  it  in  the  Eoman  Calendar  of  the 
same  month.  And  as  the  Romans  counted  inclusively  from  one  day 
to  another,  a  unit  must  be  added  to  the  number  thus  obtained. 
Thus,  the  10th  of  December  is  not  the  3rd  before  the  Ides,  but  the 
4th,  &c.  Also,  as  the  Kalends  form  an  extra  day,  beyond  the  month, 
a  imit  must  be  added  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  month,  in 
counting  on  to  them. 

Obs.  Hence  the  rule, — After  subtracting,  add  one  for  the  Nones  or  Ides,  and 
two  for  the  Kalends. 

§  925.  In  giving  the  day  of  the  month  as  a  date,  the  Ablative  was 
used  (§  322)  :  as,  Kalendis  Martiis,  Idibus  Marths,  die  quinto  ante 
Kalendas  Martias.  Both  die  and  ante  were  often  omitted,  as  XIV. 
Kal.  Llai.,  which  may  be  either  Accusative  or  Genitive.  But  another 
very  common  way  was  to  begin  with  ante,  when  the  Ablative  became 
changed  into  the  Accusative  under  its  government :  as,  ante  diem 
decimitm  quartum  Kalendas  Maias,  usually  written  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal. 
Mai.  In  this  construction  the  Accusative  Kalendas  remained  un- 
changed, as  if  it  were  still  governed  by  ante. 

§  926.  The  expression  ayite  diem  must  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
clinable Substantive,  since  we  find  it  often  preceded  by  prepositions 
which  govern  the  Accusative  or  Ablative  :  as, 

In  ante  dies  octaviun  et  septimimi  Kalendas  Octobres  comitiis 
dicta  dies.  The  time  was  fixed  for  the  comitia  for  the  eighth  and 
seventh  days  hefore  the  Kalends  of  October. — Liv.  43,  16. 

SuppUcatio  indicta  est  ex  ante  diem  quintum  Idus  Octobres.  A 
public  thanlisgiving  was  appointed  (to  begin')  from  the  fifth  day  before 
the  Ides  of  October. — Liv.  45,  2. 

§  927.  When  a  day  needed  to  be  intercalated  in  the  Julian  Ka- 
lendar,  it  was  done  by  reckoning  the  6th  of  the  Kalends  of  March 
twice.  Hence  the  name  for  Leap-year,  Bissextile  (bis-sextus).  The 
two  sixths  (24th  and  25th  February)  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tingiTished  as  prior  and  posterior. 

Note. — A  complete  Calendar  for  an  ordinaiy  year  is  given  on  the 
following  page : — 
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Appendix  II. — Money. 

§  929.  The  original  monetary  unit  of  the  Romans  was  the 
as  (assis),  or  pound,  viz.,  of  copper.  The  fractions  of  the  as  were 
designated  as  follows  : — 

of  an  as. 


Uncia, 

one  ounce ; 

y\ 

Sextans,  ntis, 

two  ounces ; 

ft. 

that  is,  ^ 

Quadrans,  ntis, 

three     „ 

A. 

J 

"               4 

Triens,  ntis, 

four     „ 

1% 

"               i 

Quincunx,  ncis. 

five       „ 

f, 

Scinis,  issis. 

six        „ 

1*2. 

1 

Septunx,  ncis 

seven    ,, 

7 
I; 

Bes,  bessis, 

eight    „ 

T-*.. 

..      i 

Dodrans,*  ntis 

nine      „ 

ft. 

3 
"             4 

Dextans,t  ntis, 

ten       „ 

t^. 

„             g 

Deunx,  ncis, 

eleven  „ 

Vi 

*  =  de-quadi 

fans.             t 

=  . 

ie-sextans. 

Obs.  The  substantive  as  and  its  fractions  are  used  of  other  units.  Thus  terna 
juggraet  septunces(Liv.),  is  three  acres  and  seven-twelfths  {a-piece)  :  herea 
ex  asse,  heir  to  the  entire  estate,  ex  dodrante,  to  three-fourths,  etc.  So 
fenus  ex  triente  factum  erat  besslbus  (Cic),  interest  had  risen  from  |  per 
cent,  {per  month)  to  | ;   or  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  (Madvig.) 

§  930.  From  being  originally  a  full  pound  in  weight,  the  as  was 
gradually  reduced,  till,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  was  a  small  coin; 
of  little  more  than  nominal  value  ("  vilem  redigatur  ad  assem,"  Hor. 
Sat.  1,  1,  43).  The  denarius  was  a  silver  coin,  first  coined  five 
yeai'S  before  the  fii'st  Pimic  war,  and  was  originally  equal  to  10 
asses.  But  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic  the  unit  of  business 
calculations  was  the  sestertius  (sesterce),  being  the  fourth  part  of  a 
denarius,  and  equal  to  2^  asses,  or  a  little  more  than  2d.  The  ses- 
terce was  also  a  silver  coin,  and  both  it  and  the  denarius  maintained 
a  imiform  value,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  the  imit  on 
which  both  were  based. 

Obs.  Sestertius  is  a  contraction  for  semis  tertius,  lit.  the  third  is  minus  a  half, 
i.  e.  2|.  This  was  often  written  IIS,  whence  the  common  abbreviation 
HS  or  HS. 

§  931.  Sums  of  1000  and  under  are  counted  regularly :  as,  mille 
sestertii,  1000  sesterces ;  trecenti  sestertii,  300  sesterces.  But  in 
expressing  several  thousand  sestertii,  the  neuter  plural  sestertia  was 
employed,  with  which  millia  must  be  understood,  unless  expressed  : 
as  duo  sestertia  or  duo  millia  sestertium,  2000  sesterces. 

§  932.  To  express  sums  of  a  million  of  sesterces  and  upwards  the 
multiplicative  Numeral  Adverbs,  dScies,  &c.,  are  used  with  sester- 
tium or  HS.,  the  words  "centena  millia"  being  uiidei-stood.     Thus 
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flScies  sestertmm  (=  decies  centena  millia  sestertium,  ten  times  a 
hundred  thousand  sesterces)  is  one  million  sesterces.  (Sometimes 
we  find  only  decies  centena,  "  millia  sestertium  "  being  understood.) 
In  like  manner  sexa^ies  sestertium  is  six  millions  of  sesterces. 

In  such  expressions  sestertium  must  have  been  originally  a  Gen. 
PI. ;  but  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  Neuter  Substantive  in  the 
Singular,  and  was  declined  accordingly  :  as, 

Argenti  ad  summam  sertertii  dgcies  in  aerarium  retttllit,  he 
hrought  into  the  treasury  up  to  the  sum  of  one  million  of  sesterces. — 
Liv.  45,  4. 

SyngrSpha  sestertii  centies,  a  Bill  of  ten  millions  of  sesterces. — 
Cic.  Phil.  2,  37. 

Serviliae  sexagies  sestertio  margarltam  mercatus  est,  he  bought 
Servilia  a  pearl  for  six  millions  of  sesterces. — Suet.  Caes.  50. 

Greater  and  smaller  sums  may  be  combined  in  one  statement : 
as,  accepi  vicies  diicenta  triginta  quinque  millia  quadringentos  dScem 
et  septem  nummos,  2,235,417  sesterces. — CiC  Verr.  1,  14. 


Appendix  III. — Roman  Names. 

§  933.  A  Eoman  citizen  had  ordinarily  three  names,  as  Marcus 
TuUius  Cicero,  Gains  Julius  Caesar.  Of  these  the  middle  one  was 
properly  called  nomen,  being  the  name  of  his  gens ;  the  third,  cog- 
nomen, being  that  of  his  family  (t'&mllia)  ;  the  first,  praer.omen,  or 
fore-name,  being  that  by  which  he  was  known  from  the  other 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  answering  to  our  "  Christian 
name." 

In  addition  to  these,  some  persons  had  what  was  called  agnomen, 
or  an  appendage  to  the  name  proper :  as,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus.  When  a  person  was  adopted  into  another  gens,  he  took 
the  entire  name  of  the  itfdividual  adojiting  him,  but  appended  to  it 
that  of  his  former  gens  as  an  agnomen,  with  the  adjectival  termina- 
tion, -anus.  Thus,  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  adopted  by  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus. 

Ohs.  1.  The  same  individual,  might  have  more  than  one  agnomen.  Thus  the 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus  mentioned  above,  waa  also  called  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Africanus  Aemilianus. 

Obs.  2.  The  name  of  father  and  grandfather  were  often  added  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. Thus  C.  Fannius  (Cic.  Am.  1,  3)  is  called  M.  F.,  i.  e.  Marci 
fllius ;  and  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  the  triumvir,  is  called  Cn.  Pom- 
peius,  Sex.  F.,  Cn.  N.  Strabo;  i.  e.  son  of  Scxtus,  grandson  of  Cnaeus. 

Ohs.  3.  Women  are  designated  by  the  gentile  name  of  their  family,  as  Julia, 
PompCia,  Sempronia. 

Obs.  4.  lu  some  cases  an  individual  had  only  two  names  :  as,  C.  Marius. 
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§  934.  The  whole  of  a  man's  name  was  of  course  rarely,  if  evei-, 
used  in  speaking  to  him,  though  it  was  employed  in  the  headmgs  of 
letters,  and  in  documents  generally.  The  family  name  (cognomen) 
was  mostly  used  in  addressing  those  not  of  the  same  family ;  the 
use  of  the  gentile  name  (cognomen)  had  something  formal  and 
respectful  about  it ;  that  of  the  fore-name  (praencmen)  was  confined 
to  members  of  the  same  family  or  intimate  friends.  Even  an 
honourable  agnomen,  lilie  Magnus,  Africanus,  was  transmitted  to 
his  family  by  the  person  who  bure  it. 

§  935.  When  a  slave  was  manumitted  by  a  citizen,  he  took  the 
praenomen  and  gentile  name  of  his  manumitter,  and  added  to  it 
some  other  appropriate  name  (often  that  by  which  he  was  before 
called),  as  cognomen.  Thus  Cicero's  freedman.  Tiro,  is  called  M. 
TuUius  Tiro.  As  additional  names  of  freedmen,  may  be  mentioned, 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  (the  father),  P.  Terentius  Afer;  L.  Cornelius 
Chrysogonus,  etc. 


Appendix  IV. — Abbeeviations. 


§  936.  A. 

Pkaenomixa. 

A.               Aulus. 

Mam. 

Mamercus, 

App.           Appius. 

N.  or  Num. 

Numerius. 

C.                Caius. 

P. 

Publius. 

D.               Decimus. 

Q. 

Quintus. 

Cn.  (Gn.)  Cnaeus. 

S.  or  Sex. 

Sextus. 

K.               Kaeso. 

Ser. 

Servius. 

L.                Lucius. 

Sp. 

Spurius. 

M.                Marcus. 

T. 

Titus. 

M'.              Maiiius. 

Ti. 

Tiberius. 

§  937,  B.  Titles,  &c.  (Akcient). 


Aed. 

Aedilis. 

Cos. 

Consul. 

Coss. 

Consules. 

Des. 

Designatus. 

D. 

Divus  (applied  to  de- 

ceased emperors). 

Imp. 

Imperator.* 

P.  C. 

Putres  Conscripti. 

0.  M.  Optimus  Maximus 

(surnames  of  Jupiter). 
Pont  ;\Iax.  Pontifex  Maximus. 
Quir.  Quirites. 

S.P.Q.R.      Senatus  Populusque 

Romimus. 
Tr.  PI.  Tribunus  Plebis. 


♦  In  republican  times  tbis  was  an  honorary  title,  bestowed  by  the  Senate 
upon  victorious  generals.  By  the  emperors  it  was  used  to  signify  their  possession 
of  supreme  power.  In  the  former  case  it  was  used  after  the  name  :  as,  M.  TuUiua 
Cicero  Imperator  ;  in  the  latter  it  was  prefixed,  is  Imperator  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
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§  933.  C.  Miscellaneous  (Ancient). 


A.              Absolvo,!  Antiquo.- 

F.  F.  F. 

Felix,  faustum,  for- 

C.              Condemno.i 

tunatum. 

X.  L.        Non  liquet.! 

H.  C.  S.  E. 

Hie  conditus  situs  est.' 

II.  11.        Uti  Rogas.^ 

H.  M.  H.  N.  S. 

Hoc  monumentum  he- 

A.  U.  C.   Anno  urbis  conditae. 

redes  non  sequitur.' 

D.  D.        Dono  dedit. 

L. 

Libertas. 

D.  D.  D.    Dat,  dicat,  dedicat. 

M.  P. 

Jlille  Passuum. 

D.  M.        Dis  Manibus.s 

N. 

Nepos. 

D.  0.  M.  Deo  Optimo,  masimo. 

Ob. 

Obiit. 

F.              Filius. 

Kcsp. 

KespubUca. 

S.  D.  or  1  SI  J       ^  jt_ 
S.  only.  J 

S.  C. 

S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  V. 

Senatus  consultum. 
Si  vales  bene  est,  ego 

S.  P.  D.    Salutem  plurimam 

valeo.'' 

dicit.* 

Pot. 

Potestas. 

F.  C.           Faciendum  curavit.^ 

V. 

Vixit.s 

Judicial  formula.                   *  Used  in  voting  (with  respect  to  la'ws). 

3  Sepulchral. 

■•  Epistolary. 

§  939.  D.  Modern. 


A.B.  or  B.A. 

Artium  Baccalau- 

reus. 

A.M.  or  M.A. 

Artium  Magister. 

A.C. 

Ante  Christujn. 

cet. 

cetera. 

cf. 

confer,  conferatur. 

cod.  codd. 

codex,  codices 

D. 

Doctor. 

del. 

dele,  deleatur. 

ed.,  edd. 

editio,  editiones. 

e.g. 

exempli  gratia. 

etc. 

et  cetera. 

h.e. 

hoc  est. 

I.H.S. 

Jesus  Hominum 

Salvator. 

I.N.R.I. 

Jesus  Nazaraeus 

Rex  Judaeorum 

J.C. 

Jesus  Christus. 

I.  ctus  (Ictus) 

Juris  consultus. 

ibid.,  ib. 

ibidem. 

id. 

idem. 

J.U.D. 

Juris  Utriusque 

Doctor. 

Lc,  U.  cc. 

locus  citatus,  loci 

citati. 

leg. 
LL.B. 
LL.D. 
M.B. 

M.D. 
MS.,  MSS. 

Mus.  D. 

N.B. 

N.T. 

Obs. 

P.S. 

q.v. 

sc. 

sq.,  sqq. 

S.T.B. ;  S.T.D. 
S.T.P. 

V.  eel.,  V.  cl. 
V.D.M. 

V.T. 


lege,  legendum. 

Legum  Baccalaureua. 

Legum  Doctor. 

Medicinae  Bacca- 
laureus. 

Medicinae  Doctor. 

Manuscriptus   (li- 
ber), or  pi. 

Musicae  Doctor. 

Nota  bene. 

No\'um  Testa- 
mentum. 

Observa. 

Post  scriptum. 

quod  vide. 

scilicet. 

quod  sequitur,  or  pi. 

{Sanctae  Theologiae 
Baccalaureus,  Doc* 
tor.  Professor. 
Yir  celeberrimus, 

clarissimus. 
Verbi   divini  Mi- 
nister. 
Vetus  Testamcntnnt. 
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Appendix  V. — Veesus  Memoeiales. 
1.  Difference  of  Quantity  in  certain  Words. 

i     Est  acer  in  silvis,  equus  acer  Olympia  vincit. 
Non  apparet  iners,  faciendas  apparet  ut  res. 

Callgas,  manicas  caligas(\\\Q  ubi  cernere  non  est. 
Voce  trcmente  canet,  qui  toto  vertice  canet. 
5     Deficit  ille  cdnis,  cui  candent  tergora  canis. 
In  magno  et  caro  prostat  caro  rara  macello. 
Cedo  facit  cessi,  ce(Mi  cado,  caedo  cecldi. 
Fert  ancilla  colum,  penetrat  res  humida  colum. 
Vin'  bonus  esse  comes  ?     Sermones  occipe  comes. 
10    Compte  comas  puer  ;  heus  !  comis  comes  esto  magistro. 
Quod  mihi  consueram,  consueram,  tendere  rate. 
Bellandi  cupXdo  damno  est  sua  saepe  cupldo. 

Non  violant  decoris  memores  praecepta  decoris. 
Ledere  dis  animum  par  est,  qui  tanta  dedere. 
15     Vin'  tibi  dlcamus,  cui  carmina  nostra  dtcemus  ? 
Diffidit  is  foedus,  male  qui  diffldit  amico. 
Per  reges,  deus,  atque  duces  c^Ccesque  reges(\y\G. 
Carnem  sanus  edit,  carmen  doctissimus  edit. 
Educat  hie  catulos,  quos  mox  educat  in  apros. 
20     Si  sapis,  es,  ut  sis  :  nimirum  non  es  edendo. 

Qui fabula  ludunt,  pueris  etfabida  grata  est. 
Ni  sit  ^daftdes,  non  fides:  quaere  fidoles. 
Decepit  me  saepe //'eiwm  nimis  ahiete /return. 
Per  quod  quis  peccat,  per  idem  punitur  et  idem. 
25     Indlcat  bellum  rex  huic,  qui  se  indicat  hostem. 
Non  ted.os  jace rent,  si  ludicra  prava /acere?!^. 
Si  potans  sermone  Idbes,  fuge  :  nam  prope  lobes. 
Est  gravis  ille  labor,  cujus  sub  pondere  labor. 
Cum  ratione  leges,  quern  magna  ad  munera  leges. 
30     Tu,  quaecunque  legis,  non  instar  legis  habebis. 
In  silvis  lepores,  in  verbis  quaere  lepores. 
Imberbis  levis;  leuis  est,  qui  pondere  parvo  est. 
Non  liber,  ut  sis  liber,  aget,  sed  recta  voluntas. 
Deceptura  viros  pingit  mala  femina  m,alas. 
35     In  rate  triste  malum,  quum  fracta  est  turbine  malus^ 
Mdlo  mihi  pulchrum  mdlo  decerpere  malum,. 
Nobilis  est  mulier  matrona,  at  Matroua  flumen. 
Oflicium  miseris  offers,  si  mlseris  aera. 
Frumentum  mulitur,  sed  homo  molUur  agenda. 
40    Sunt  bene  morati  multi  nee  in  urbe  morati. 
Non  sunt  se  fisi,  nXsi  qui  sunt  numine  nUl. 
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Nitere  cum  studio,  si  vis  aliquando  nitere. 

Sit  nota  nota  :  notus  vcntus,  sed  notus  amicus. 
Ohlitus  decoris  ne  dedecore  oblitus  adsit. 
45     Ohsidet  obsidens,  possidetis  possidet  exin. 

Occidet  latro,  misere  quoad  occXdet  ipse. 

Omnia  jsLUiflunt,  fieri  quae  posse  negabam. 

Os  oris  produc,  sed  as  ossis  corripe,  quaeso. 
Staguat  sicca  palus,  fixus  stat  palus  acutus. 
50     Saepe  puer  paret,  paret  ut  sibi  doca  parentis. 

Gaudet  uterque  parens,  quum  filius  est  bene  parens. 

Pendere  vult  Justus,  sed  fur  pendere  recusat. 

Est  color  in  jjica  /Jicoque  nivisque  ptcisque. 

Ludo  [ula,  pilum  contorqueo,  plla  columna  est. 
55     Pro  reti  aut  regione  plwja  est,  pro  verbere  plaga. 

Sunt  cives  urbis  ijopidus,  sed  populus  arbor. 

Si  vitare  potes,  ne  plurima  pocula  potes. 

Profectus  ostende,  schola  non  ante  profectus. 
Non  quae  quisque  refert,  sapientis  discere  r^ert. 
60    Dat  repente  gradu  serpens,  fuge,  damna  repeide. 

Si  qua  sede  sedes,  atque  est  tibi  commoda  sedes, 
Ilia  sede  sede,  si  nova  tuta  minus. 

Lacte  serum,  serujnque  die  secemitur  ipso. 

Num  natale  solum  placet  omni  tempore  solum  f 
65     Hos  non  suspicio,  quibus  est  susplcio  prompta. 

Integer  est  totus,  totus  est,  quotus  ordine,  quivis. 

Tnbula  grana  terit,  tribuli  nascuntur  in  agris. 
Gressum  fige  vadis,  quando  per  flumina  vddis. 

Spondet  vas  vadis,  at  vns  vdsis  continet  escam. 
70    Si  transire  velis  maris  undas,  utere  velis. 

Veneris  ad  Veneris,  mecum  vSneris  ut  inde. 

Merx  venit  numis,  venit  hue  aliunde  profectus. 

VincUur  victus,  vinctus  non  vindtur  ultro. 

Ni  probitate  vires,  male  jactas,  inscie,  vires. 
75     Ut  rem  quamque  voces,  debes  cognoscere  voces. 

Vomere  quam  toUis,  vomere  agrum  terra  videtur. 


2.  Difference  of  Meaning  in  certain  Words. 

Can  tat  acanthis  avis,  sed  crescit  acanthus  in  agris. 
Plus  aetate  graves  hieme  atque  aestate  premuntur 
Qui  confirmat,  ait,  sed  qui  responsa  dat,  inquit. 
80     Alga  venit  pelago,  sed  nascitur  ulva  palude. 
Sancta  voces  arcana,  putes  secreta  profana. 
Arnui  tegunt  corpus,  quod  figere  tela  minantur. 
Arraus  brutorum  est,  humerus  ratione  frueutum. 
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Turbat  asilus  equos,  miseros  suscepit  asylum- 
85         Fiicfdix  aliis  videare  tibique  heatits. 

Bilis  inest  felli,  si/eZ  vesica  putatur. 

Qui  sculpit,  caelat,  servaiis  abscoudita  celat. 

Splendent  Candidas  atque  niger,  non  albus  et  ater. 

Hacc  cassis  galea  est,  hi  casses  retia  signant : 
90     Casside  conde  caput,  capiautur  cassihus  apri. 

Clava  ferit,  clavus  firmat,  c?auisque  recludit, 

Cominus  ense  ferit,  jaculo  cadit  eminus  ipse. 

Comoedi  scenam,  comedones  quaerite  coenam. 

Conamur  magnam,  molimur  difficilem  rem. 
95     Consortes  fortuna  eadeni,  socios  labor  idem, 
Unum  coUegas  efficit  officium  ; 

Sed  caros  faciunt  schola,  Indus,  mensa  sodales. 

Corrigii  invitos,  emendat  cura  sequaces. 

Sanguis  inest  vends,  cruoi-  est  de  corpora  fusus- 
100  Immotus  jacet,  at  motus  sunt  signa  cuhantis. 

Est  cutis  in  came,  at  detracta  a  corpore  peZZis. 
Delige  cum  cura,  turn  dilige  semper  amicum. 

Deleo  quod  scriptum  est,  sed  flammam  exstinguo  lucernae. 

Longius  ire  nequit,  quicunque  diutius  ivit, 
105     Uxorem  vir  ducit,  at  illi  femina  nuhit. 
Edicunt  reges,  indicit  festa  sacerdos  ; 

Indicat  auctorem  facti,  qui  novit  eundem. 

Expetit  hoc  nemo,  quod  non  satis  expedit  ipsi. 

Expugnat  capiens,  oppugnans  obsidet  urbem. 
110         Fas  res  divinas,  at /its  humana  tuetur. 

Forfice  sar tores,  tonsores /oJy^ce  gaudent, 
At  faber  {gmtmn.  forcipe  prensat  opus. 

Fornix  est  arcus,  sed /ornax  saxa  perurit. 

Pistor  Yi^hei  furnum,  fornace  hypocausta  calescunt. 
115  Mordet  equus /renos,  vector  quem  flectit  habenis. 

Frontem  die  capitis, //oncZem  die  arboris  esse. 

Gignit  ager  fruges,  nascuntur  in  arbore /rwc^ws. 

Vincentes/M^i'es,  sed  victos  i]ise  fugabis. 

Quis  duxit  bellum,  Poenus  quod  gessii  et  egit  ? 
120  Otbba  premit  tergum,  sed  coUo  struma  molesta  est, 

Bruto  gurgidio  est,  homini  gida,  guttur  utrique. 

Esca  sapit  pulchre,  quam  gustat  lingua  libenter. 
Mobile  dependtt,  sed  res  immobilis  haeret. 

Ales  hirundo  canit,  nat  hirudo,  movetur  arundo. 
125  Arma  movent  hastes,  inimici  jurgia  nectunt. 
Invidus  invidiae  reus  ipse  invitus  agetur. 

Castra  sacramentum,  jusjurandum  fora  poscunt. 
Lacteo  lac  sugo ;  lacto  lac  praebeo  nato : 
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Infans  dum  ladef,  nntrix  hmic  sedula  lacfat. 
130  Laetitiam  vultu  prae  te  fers,  <jaudia  mente. 

Ne  fer  laternam.,  quum  prod  is,  absque  Itxenm, 

Noil  licet  asse  milii,  qui  me  uon  asse  licetur. 

Tango  lyram  digitis,  sed  Uram  vomere  findo. 

Ad  mare  litns  habes,  ambas  ad  flumina  rijjos. 
136  Scripta  locos  praebent,  praebent  loca  terra  polusqus. 
Humidus  est  intra  inadidusqy\e  est  uvidus  extra. 

Articulus  membri,  sed  memhrwrn,  corporis  est  para. 

Mente  pia  mensa  fruere,  omni  mense  parata. 

Venduntnr  merces,  operautibus  est  data  merces. 
140  Speme  minas  auri,  vulgi  contemne  minus,  rex. 

Confundit  teraere  miserum  cum  paupere  tiro. 

Muros  cum  vallis  ac  fossis  moenia  dicas. 

Dat  mortem  natura,  necem  vis,  fataque  letum. 

Midcet  equos  famulus,  sed  vaccas  rustica  midget. 
145  In  muris  mures  mu7'iqae  in  moenibus  insunt. 

Sis  unus  semper  nostrum  nostriqwe  memento. 

Nucleus  in  pomis,  granum  reperitur  in  herbis. 
Otia  dant  odium :  non  hoc  habet  otia  multa. 

Olfacis  id,  quod  olet :  fragrut,  uon  f octet  odonim. 
150  Die,  opus  est,  operam  confundere  semper  opesque. 

Nox  operit  terras,  fures  te  quum  opperiuntur. 
Qui  didicit,  gnarus,  qui  exercuit,  ille  peritus. 

Praeco  vocet  cives,  adeat  caduci/er  hostes. 

Fas  vitam,  nummos  j^raes  praestat,  sponsor  utrumque, 
155  Prandia  nulla  gulo  nisi  i)OSt  jentacula  sumit. 

Prora  prior,  ^fyj^Jis  pars  ultima,  et  ima  carina. 

Prospera  fert  fortima,  deus  dat /a  «sia  supremus. 

Prunus  habet  prunum,,  prunam  focus,  aura  ^rm'nam. 
Forfice  tondentur,  quos  stricta  novacula  radit. 
160  Ipse  regit  cives  regnans  rex  sive  senatus. 

Aemulus  invidia,  rival  is  amore  movetur. 

Corpore  rohustus  diceris,  pectore  fortis. 

In  terris  sunt  sancta,  deo  quae  sacra  putantur. 

Lignum  est  oblongum  scutum,  clipeusqae  rotuuduin  est. 
165  Ne  sit  securus,  qui  non  est  tutus  ab  hoste. 

Seditiosus  erit  civis,  gens  victa  rehellis. 

Aetatis  nostrae  pars  est  extrema  senectus. 

Natura  sermo  fluit,  est  oratio  facta. 

Qui  simul  egreditur,  non  tecum  semper  it  una. 
170  Quae  non  sunt,  simulo ;  quae  sunt,  ea  dissimidantur. 

Speme  morum,  coiitemne  pericula,  despice  vulgus. 
Tempora  florcscunt,  dum  cingant  tempora  caui. 

Est  aetas  hominum,  contra  sunt  tempora  rerum. 
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Uastam  die  teretem,  sphacrmm  die  esse  rotundam. 
175   Tranqnillus  placidc  transit,  recubante  quieto. 

Ungula  conciilcat ;  lacerat,  tenet,  arrijiit  ungnts 
Est  vacuus  non  obsessus,  non  plenus  inanis. 

Miles  vallat  opus :  stabulum  sopimus  et  hortum. 

!Si  via  longa  tua  est,  sit  iter  non  segne,  viator. 
180  Quos  vicit,  vinxit,  dum  vixit,  barbarus  hostis. 

Ne  confunde  viros,  vires,  virusi\\ie  virumqne. 

Ilium  tu  caveas,  tibi  qui  non  cavit  amicus. 

Coeptus  erit  laedi,  qui  laedere  coeperit  ipse. 

Consulo  te  doctum  ;  tihi  consido,  dura  tua  euro, 
185   Conveniunt  alios  alii,  quos  convenit  inter. 

Imponis  stupido,  cui  res  imponis  inanes. 

In  studia  incumhas,  libris  incumbere  noli. 

Si  nos  dura  manent,  maneat  constantia  nobis. 

Sit  persona  sui  similis,  si7nilis  sihi  res  sit. 
190  A  moerore  vacet,  studiis  cui  rite  vacanduni  eai. 


3.  Names  of  "Relationship. 

Agnati  patris,  cognati  matris  habentur. 

Die  patruos  patris  fratres,  amitasqiie  sorores. 

Frater  avunculus  est,  soror  est  matertera,  matris. 

Quos  fratres  generant  natos,  d\ces  patrueles, 
195  Sed  consobrinos  die,  quos  peperere  sorores  ; 

Quos  soror  et  frater  gignuut,  dices  amitiyios. 

Vir  natae  gener  est,  nurus  est  pro  conjuge  nati. 

Uxoris  genitor  socer  est,  socrttsque  genitrix. 

Vitricus  baud  verus  pater  est,  materque  noverca. 
-00  Ipse  viri  frater  levir,  sed  fratria  fratris 

Uxor ;  glos  uxor  fratris,  soror  atque  mariti. 


4.  The  Muses. 


Clio  gesta  caneus  trausactis  tempora  reddit. 

Mdporaene  tragico  proclamat  moesta  boatu. 

Oomica  lascivo  gaudet  sermone  Thalia. 
205  Dulciloquos  calamos  Euterpe  flatibus  urget. 

Terpsichore  affectus  citharis  movet,  imperat,  augot. 

Plectra  gerens  Erato  saltat  pede,  carmine,  vultu. 

Carmina  Calliope  libris  heroica  mandat. 

Uranie  coeli  motus  scrutatar  et  astra, 
210  Signat  cuncta  manu,  loquitur  Polyhymnia  gestu. 

Mentis  ApoUineae  vis  has  raovet  undi(pie  Musas, 

In  medio  rcsidens  complcctitur  omnia  I'hcehv}.. 

SM.    L.    G. 
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5,  Names  of  the  Winds. 

Asper  ab  axe  ruit  Boreas,  furit  Eurus  ab  ortu, 
Auster  amat  medium  solem,  Zephyrusque  cadentenu 
•JIS  Flant  Subsolanus,  Vultumus  et  Eurus  ab  ortu ; 
Circius  occasum  Zephyrusqne  Favonius  adflant. 
E  solis  medio  surgunt  Notus,  Africus,  Auster ; 
Conveniunt  Aquilo,  Bm-eas  et  Caurus  ab  ursa. 


6.  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Sunt  Aries,  Tauras,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
220  Libraque,  Scorpius,  Arcitenens,  Caper,  Amphora,  Pisces. 


7.  The  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

Cum  Solone  ThaleSy  Cledbidus  cum  PeriandrOy 
Chilon  Spartanus,  Pittacus  atque  Bias. 


8.  The  Four  Seasons. 


Ver,  Aestas,  Auctumnus,  Stems  dominantur  in  anno. 
Aestas  a  Geminis,  Auctumnus  Virgine  surgit ; 
225  Bricma  Sagittifero,  Ver  Piscibus  incipit  esse. 


9.  The  Names  of  the  Days  of  the  Wekk. 

Nomina  quae  septem  cuj  usque  adjuncta  diebus 
Hebdom/ulis,  sex  constituunt  cum  solo  planetae. 
Primum  rite  diem  sibimet  Sol  vindicat  almTts. 
Proxima  fraterno  succedit  Lima  uitori. 
230  Tertius  insequitur  rutilo  Mars  sidcre  fulgens. 
Mercurius  quartum  signat  mediumquc  dierum. 
Ab  Jove  quinta  dies  insigne  est  nomcu  adepta. 
Sexta  salutiterum  sequitur  Venus  atque  parentcm. 
Cuncta  supergvessi  Batumi  septinm  lux  est. 


THE  END. 


U>N1X)N:    PUINTEB  Br   W.  CLOWKS   AND  SONS,   STAMI'IHD  SIKBK'j 
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